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^INTBODUCTION, 


hOfW Akson, a narrative of the chief exploit of whose 
,^reer is rivea in the following pages, was bora at Shug- 
borough, Staffordshire, in 1697. He entered the navy when 
fouHesn years of age, and in 1716 was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant, in which capacity he served on the Montagu, and 
was in the action of Gape Passaro. Thence he was trankerred 
to tfie Barjlem, Sir George Byng’s flagship, and in 1722 was 
raised to the rank of commander, this promotion being 
followed, eighteen months later, by his being made captain 
and ^pointed to the Scarborough frigate, in which vessel and 
the wMiand, to which he succeeded in 1728, he spent the 
greatest part of the next six years on the coast of South 
Carolina lor the protection of that seaboard and it^commerce. 
After another period of service on the same station, Anson 
passed two years in England, and was then (1737) a|^inted 
to the Centuiion, of 61 guns, and went to the west coast of 
Africa to protect the English trade against the encroachments 
of the French. From there he crossed over to the West 
Indies^ whence he was recalled in 1739 to take the command 
of one of two squadrons that were to be sent to the Pacific. 
Ultimately, however, only one squadron went out, and of that 
Anson had charge. As the adventures and exploits of that 
squadron e fully described in the ensuing pages nothing need 
be sai^ aJ>out theip here, save that the enormous treasure 
which the Centwrim brought home was paraded through 
London in a triumphal^ procession of thirty-two wagons, the 
ship’s company marching with colours flyins and band playing. 

In addition to the^ material results of the expedition, it 
was held that Anson had by his ^hbumhavigatioB of the globe 
greatly ext^nd^ the knowledge of navigation and geogmpby, 
and as a rew^ for his ser^^ces he was made rear-admirm of 
thj blue (1744). Nor did his good fortune end here, for in 
1747, having utterly defeated the French admiral Jonqui^ 
off Cape Finistetre, and captured £300,000 in specie, l^ides 
a numoer of men:of%ar and merchant vessels, he was made 
Baron Anson of Soberton in Hampshire. Four yearn later he 
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hMme First Lord of the Admiraltj^, and hf 1761 xee^ived the 
high dignity of Admiral of the Fleet. Not long, however, did 
he enjoy the distinction, dying rather saddenly on the 6th of 
June, 1762, at his country seat of Moor Park, Hammhire. 

Anson has been represented as a man of a cold and cal* 
enlating nature, without any great depth of affection j but 
even those who judge him most harshly in this respect cannot 
deny that he was in his profession a careful, painstaking, and 
thoughtful man, and of singularly accurate judgment. More- 
over, that he was distinguished for his heroism, prudence, and 
humanity, the following pages amply attest It is on record, 
too, that he was a sincerely religious man, and this may 
account in some degree for many of the nobler qualities he 
displayed, as well as for the high position to which he 
attained. Another point which has been referred to as telling 
greatly in Anson's favour is the fact that so many young 
ojfficers, trained under him in the Crntwrim, afterwards became 
either honourably known or famous. “ In the whole history 
of the navy (says one writer) there is not another instance of 
so many juhiors from one ship rising to distinction," — among 
the number being Saunders, Saumarez, Peircy Brett, Denis, 
Keppeljfflyde Parker, and John Campbell. 

It is singular that the expedition here described gave 
occasion for the publication of three different books. One was 
the Narrative containing an account of the great distresses 
suffered by the crew of the Wager (which formed part of the 
squadron) on the coast of Patagonia. This was written by 
the Hon. John Byron, one of the officers, and an ancestor of 
Lord Byron. It has been much read and often re-published. 
Another work relating to the expedition was writt^ by a 
schoolmaster who accompanied it. But neither of t^ese — and 
indeed few books of seafaring adventure — has been so 
popular as Anson's own account of his Voyage Round the 
World ; for, although Mr. Walter's nam^is placed on the title- 
page, neither he, nor one Robins who also claimed the honour, 
was anything more than editor, the record itself being mainly 
the work of Anson's own hand. Nothing further need be said 
in recommendation of the work, which, whether as regards the 
sufferings and hair-breadth escapes that ware gone though, or 
the feats of daring perpetrated, reads more like f i^ance 
than a record of actual voyage and adventure. 
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CHAPTER L 

A SECRET EXPEDITION. 

in the latter end of the Bummer of the year 
foreseen that a war with Spain was in- 
Ig^jyy evitable, it was the opinion of some considerable 
persons then trusted with the administration of 
affairs, that the most prudent step the nation could take, on 
the breaking out of the war, was to attack that cr^wn in her 
distant settlements; for by this means it was supposed that 
we should cut off the principal resources of the enemy, and 
should reduce them to the necessity of sincerely desiring a 
peace, as they would thereby be deprived of the returns of 
that treasure by which alone they could be enabled to carry 
on a war. 

In consequence of this opinion, several projects were ex- 
amined and several resolutions were taken by the council, and 
it was determined that George Anson, Esq., then captain of 
the Centurion, slfould be* employed as commander-in-chief of 
an expedition of this kind ; and he at that time being absent 
on a cruise, a vessel was despatched to his station so early as 
the beginning of Sd{)teinber, to order him to return with his 
ship to Portsmouth. Soon after hi^ return, that is, on the 
10th of November following, he received a letter from Sir 
Charles Wager, directing him to repair to London and to 
attend Ae Board of Admiralty, where, when he arrived, he 
was inidiTmed by Sir Charles that two squadrons would be 
immediately lltt^ out for two secret expeditions, which, how- 
ever, worM have some connection with each other ; tibat he, 
Mxv Anson, was intended to command one of them, and Mr. 
Cornwall the other; that the squadron under Mr. Anson was 
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ibrod Isd^endcmt fS^mpaaltil of i bm^bfed 
mmm^ md Bland's ti^mentof foot; that Colonel BUnd 
to cftnbark with his regiment, and to comtoand 
land forces ; and that^ as soon as tMs squadron could be 
lited for the sea they were to set sail, with express orders to 
loach at no place till they came to Java He^, in the East 
Indies; that there they were only to stop to take in water, 
and th^ce to proceed directly to the city of Manilla, situated 
on Luconia, one of the Philippine Islands; that the other 
squadron was to be of equal force with this commanded by 
]nr« Anson, and was intended to pass round Cape Horn into 
the Soutb^ Sea^ to range along that coast ; and, after cruising 
upon 'Km "eniun^ in those partgi, sM attempting their settle^ 
;ln6nts, waS^^’V reii4eretoi&'‘at Man!Ba,uAere to join the 
l^uadioui^irfiC^ Mr. Anson, to refresh their 

?^|Uen and refit fheir ships, and perhaps receive orders for other 
"tonsiderable enterprises. 

On this scheme Sir Charles Wager was so intent, that in a 
few days aftes this first conference, that is, on November 18, 
Mr. Anson received an order to take under his command the 
Argyle, Severn, Pearl, Wager, and Tryal sloop; and other 
orders were issued to him in the same month, and in the 
December following, relating to the victualling of this ^uad- 
ron. But Mr, Anson attending the Admiralty in the beginning 
of Januarfr, he was informed by Sir Charles Wager that, for 
JiUasons with which he, Sir Charles, was not acquainted, the 
expedition to Manilla was laid aside. It may be conceived 
that Mr. Anson was extremely chagrined at losing the com- 
mand of so honourable, and in every respect so desirable an 
enterprise, especially, too, as he had already at a very great 
expense made the necessary provision for hi# own accommoda- 
tion in this voyage, whicn, he had reason to expect, would 

S tove a very long one. However, Sir Charles, to render this 
isappointment in some degree more tolerable. Informed him 
that the expedition to the South Seas was still intended, and 
tiiat he, Mr. Anson, and his squadron, as their first destination 
was now countermanded, should be employed in that service ; 
aud on the 10th of Januarjr he received his commission^ 
appointing him conimander-in>chief of the fore-mentioned 
squadron, which (the Argyle being changed for the Gloucester) 
was the same he sailed uith above eight months sfter from 
St. Helen’s. On this change of destination the equipment of 
the squadron was stOl prosecuted with as much vigour as evei^ 
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md tihe TijEstuallinff, and whatever depended on the Oosamodc^ 
was eoon m far aaraneed that he eondfel&ed the ships mi^t he 
capable of putting to sea the instant he should ^eive h» final 
omers^of which he was^in daily expectation. And at last^ on 
the 28th of June, 1740, the Duke of Newcastle, Principal 
l^retary of State, delivered to him His Majesty’s instmctions, 
dated January 31, 1739, w^th an additional instruction from 
the Lords Justices, dat^ June 19, 1740. On the receipt of 
these, Mr. Anson immediately repaired to Spithead, with a 
resolution to sail with the first fair wind, flattering himself 
that all his difiiculties were now at an end. For though he 
knew by the musters that ^i|i squadron wanted ^re^hundred 
seamen of their complenilnt, Sir Onailes Wager 

informed him that an order from thd fioSrff bf A&imralty was 
despatched to Sir John Ndrris to spare him thd^ numbers 
which he wanted, he doubted not of its being complied with* 
But on his arrival at Portsmouth he found himself greatly 
mistaken and disappointed in this persuasion; for, on his 
application, Sir John Norris told him he coulii spare him 
none, for he wanted men for his own fleet. This occasioi^ 
an inevitable and a very considerable delay, for it was the epid 
of July before this deficiency was by any means supplied, aud 
all that was then done was extremely short of his necessities 
and expectation. For Admiral Balchen, who succeeded to the 
command at Spithead after Sir John Norris had sailed to the 
westward, instead of three hundred able sailors, which Mr. 
Anson wanted of his complement, b^ered on board the 
squadron a hundred and seventy meU only, of which thirty* 
two were from the hospital and sick quarter, thirty-seven 
from the Salisburj^ with three officers of Colonel liowtiiieps 
remment,*and ninety-eight marines. 

But the Commodore’s mortification did not end here* It 
has been already observed, that it was at first intended that 
Colonel Bland’s regiftent, and three independent oompimies 
of a hundred men each, should embark as land forces on noard 
the squadron. But this disposition was now changed, and all 
the land forces that were to be allowed were five hundred 
invalids, to be collect^l from the out-pensioners of Chelsea 
Hospital, As these out-pensioners consist of soldiers who, 
from their age, wounds, or other infirmities, are incapable of 
service in marching regiments, Mr. Anson was greatly 
Shagriued at having such a decrepit detachment allotted to 
hhu, fmr he was ^y persuaded that the greatest part 
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Hiem would perifih long before they arrived at the scene ot 
action, since the delays m had already encountered necessarily 
coi:^6d his ps&sage round Oape Horn to the most rigorous 
season of the year. But^ instep of ifve hundred, there came 
on board no more than two hundred and fifty-nine, for all 
those who had limbs and strength to walk out of Poiismouth 
deserted, leaving behind them only such as were literally 
invalids, most of them being sixty years of age, and some 
of them upwards of seventy. 

It was proposed to Mr. Anson, after it was resolved that 
he should be sent to the South Seas, to take with him two 
persons under the denomination of agent victuallers. Those 
who were mentioned for this employment had formerly been 
in the Spanish West Indies, in the South Sea Company's 
^rvice ; and it was supposed that, by their knowledge and 
intelligence on that coast, they might often procure provisions 
for him by compact with the inhabitants, when they were not 
to be got by force of arms. These agent-victuallers were, for 
this purpose to be allowed to carry to the value of 15,000J. 
in merchandize on bpard the squadron ; for they had repre- 
sented t^at it would be much easier for them to procure 
provisions with goods than with the value of the same goods 
in money. Mr. Anson objected both to the appointment of 
agent-victuallers, and the allowing them to carry a cargo on 
board the squadron; for he conceived that, in those few 
amicable ports where the squadron might touch, he needed not 
theif assistance to contract for any provisions the place afforded; 
and on the enemy's coast, he did not imagine that they could 
ever procure him the necessaries he should want, unless the 
military operations of his squadron were J/O be regulated by 
their trading projects. • 

But though the Commodore objected both to the appoint- 
ment of these officers and to their proiect, of the success of 
which he had no opinion, yet as thejrhad insinuated that 
their scheme, besides victualling the squadron, might con- 
tribute to settling a trade upon that coast, which might be 
afterwards carried on without difficulty, aiid might thereby 
prove a very considerable national adveutage, they were mucn 
listened to by some considerable persons ; and of the 15,000/, 
which was to be the amount of their cargo, the government 
agreed to advance them 10,000Z. upon interest, and the 
remaining 5000Z. they raised on bottomry bonds; and the 
goods purchased with this sum were all that were taken to 
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by tibe sc^xia^roii, how much soever the amount of them 
mkht be afterwards magnified by common report. 

This cargo was at first shipped on board &e Wager store 
ship and one of the viAuallers, no part of it being admitted 
on board the men-of-war. But when the Commodore was at 
St Catherine, he considered that, in case the squadron should 
be separated, it might be pretended that some of the ships 
were disappointed of provisions, for want of a cargo to truck 
with; and therefore he distributed some of the least bulky 
commodities on board the men-of-war, leaving the remaindeir 
principally on board the Wager, where it was Tost 

To supply the place of the two hundred and forty invalids 
which had deserted, as mentioned above, there were ordered 
on board two hundred and ten marines, detached from different 
regiments. These were raw and undisciplined men, for they 
were just raised, and had scarcely anything more of the 
soldier than their regimentals, none of them having been 
so far trained as to be permitted to fire.. The last detachment 
of these marines came on board the 8th of August^ and on the 
10th the squadron sailed from Spithead to St. Helenas, there 
to wait for a wind to proceed on the expedition. ^ 

But the delays we had already suffered had not yet spent 
all their influence ; for we were now advanced into a season 
of the year when the westerly winds are usually very constant, 
and very violent ; and it was thought proper that we should 
put to sea in company with the fleet commanded by Admiral 
Balchen, and the expedition under Lord Cathcart. As we 
made up, in all twenty-one men-of-war, and a hundred and 
twenty-four sail of merchantmen and transports, we had no 
hopes of getting out of the Channel with so large a number of 
ships, without the* continuance of a fair wind, for some 
considerable time. This was what we had every day less and 
less reason to expect, as the time of the equinox drew near ; 
so that our golden diisams, and our ideal possession of the 
Peruvian treasures, grew each day more faint. However, on 
the 9th of September, we were in some degree relieved from 
this lingering vexatious situation, by an order which Mr. Anson, 
receivea from the Lor<^ Justices, to put to sea the first 
opportunity, with his own squadron only, if Lord Cathcart 
should not be ready. Being thus freed from the troublesome 
company of so large a fleet, our Commodore resolved to W6igh| 
and tide it down the Channel, as soon as the weather should 
become sufficiently moderate ; and this might easily have been 
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Am iriih our own sqn&droti alooe^ ftdl two montim MoomTf 
&6 orders the Admiralty for supplying us with seamen 
been punctually complied with, had we met wi^ none of 
those other dekys already mentioned ^ It is ti^e, onr fa^pesof 
a speedy departure were even now somewhat damped, by a 
samquent order, which Mn Anson received on the 12th irf 
gl^ptemhiori for by that he was required to take under his 
©oUToy the 8t. Alban^s, with the Turkey fleet, and to join the 
. Dmgon and the Winchester with the Straits and the Amerioan 
at Torbay, or Plymouth, and to proceed with them to 
sea' as far as Aeir way and ours lay together. This incum* 
tHMce of a convoy gave us some uneasiness, as we feared it 
^might prove the means of lengthening our passage to the 
Ifmiras. 

? However, Mr. Anson, now having the command himsdf, 
xesqlvad to adhere to his former determination, and to tide it 
ihe jphannel with the first moderate weather ; and, that 
t^^JnuQtion of his convoy might occasion as little loss of time 
as posdble, ixe immediately sent directions to Torbay, that the 
fleets he wpi there to take under his care might be in 
r^inesif to join him instantly on his approach. At last, on 
the 18th of September, he weighed from St. Helen’s and 
though the wind was at first contrary, got clear of the Channel 
in four days. 


CHAPTER IL 

DOWN CHANNEL. ^ 

Oh "the 18th of September, 1740, the squadron weighed 
from Helen’s with a contra^ wind, the Commodore 
nro^posing^ to tide it down the Chaifhel ; as he dreaded 
toe mconveniences he should thereby have to struggle 
"with, than the risk he should run of ruining the enterprise 
by an uncerkm, and, in all probability, a tedious attendance 
foM fair wind. * 

The ^squadron allotted to this service consisted ef five 
men -df- War, a sjnop-of-war, and two victualling shipa 
They were the Centurion, of sixty guns, four liimdm 
men, George compmnder; the Oloue^^r, of 

fifty guns, three linn&ed men, Mchard Norris, eemmayiaer j 
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Seyefzii of fifty guns, tbree himdi^ itim, the Honours^. 
]E4w«rd Leggi commander; ihe Pearl, of forty gana, wb 
tondrod and. fifty ^en, l^tthew Mitchell, comxnandei'; 

.Wager, of twenty-eigW/guns, one htmdi^ and ibcty 
then, Daniel BLidd, commander ; and .the Tryal sloop, of 
eight guns, one hundred men, the Honourable John Murray, 
commander; the two victuallers were pinks, t)^ , largsat 
of about four hundred, and the other of about two hunuied 
Horn burthen. Besides the complement of men borne bf^ 
the above-mentioned ships as their crews, |hei^ 
barked on board the squadron about four hundteS^aind 
Seventy invalids and marines, under the ^denominalioiiif of ^ 
land-forces, which were commanded by Lieutenant-(3olonil,‘' 
Oracherode. With this squadron, together with tibe Si 
41ban*s and i)he Lark, and the trade under their convo]^.^ 
Mr. :An8on, after weighing from St. Helen’s, tided Jt dowiiP 
the Channel for the first forty-eight hours ; and.,on |he 
in the morning, we discovered, off the Ram-head, the Dragodi 
Winchester, South-sea Castle, and Rye, with % number of 
merchantmen under their convoy; these we jdbed abouti 
noon the same day, our Commodore having orders to see 
them as far out to the ^sea as their course and ours lay 
tocher. 

When we had joined this last convoy, we made up eleven 
men-of-war, and about one hundred and fifty sail of merchahi 
Ihen, consisting of the Turkey, the Straits and the Americsli 
tiibd#* Mr. Anson, the same day, made a signal for all 
the captains of the men-of-war to come on board him^ 
where he delivered them their fighting and sailing instructions, 
and then, with a Jair wisil, we all stood towards the south- 
west; afid the next day at noon, being the 21st, we %ad 
run forty, leagues from the Ram-head. Being now clear 
of the land, our Commodore, to render our view more 
extensive, ordered Ohptain Mitchell, in tiie Pearh to Jjake 
sail two let^es ahead of the fleet every mbrnix^ 
to repair to his station every evening. Thus we proceed^ 
tul the 26th, when the Winchester and the Ametioan 
convoy made the ccgicerted signal for leave to sepaisato, 
which being answered by Ithe Commodore^' th^ left us: 
as the St. Alban’s and the Dragon, with the 'fWkey and 
Sttaits convoy, did on the 29th; after which separatioii, 
remained in comppny only aur, ewn squad^n, 
tW0 victuallersi withT which we kept in cmr coime 
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for the island of Madeira, But the winds were so contrary, 
tiiat we had t|ie mortification to be forty days in oui 
passa^ thither from St. Helenas, though it is known to 
be OTOn done in ten or twelve. lUowever, at Iasi, on 
Monday, October the 25th, at five in the morning, we, 
to our great joy, made the land, and in the afternoon 
came to an anchor in Madeira road, in forty-fathom water. 
We had hardly let go our anchor when an English privateer 
sloop ran under our stem, and saluted the Commodore 
with nine guns, which we returned with five; and, the 
next day, the Consul of the island visiting the Commodore, 
we saluted him with nine guns on his coming on board. 

This island of Madeira is situated in a fine climate, in 
latitude 32* 27 ' north, and longitude from London (by our 
different reckonings) to 19^* west, though laid down 
in the charts 17*. It is composed of one continued hill, 
of a considerable height, extending itself from east to west; 
the declivity of which, on the south side, is cultivated and 
interspersed cwith vineyards ; and in the midst of this 
slope the merchants have fixed their country seats, which 
helped to, form a very agreeable prospect. There is but 
one considerable town in the whole island— it is named 
Funchal, and is seated on the south part of the island, 
at the bottom of a large bay. Towards the sea it is defended 
by a high wall, with a battery of cannon, besides a castle 
on the Loo, which is a rock standing in the water at a 
small distance from the shore. Funchal is the only place 
of trade, and, indeed, the only place where it is possible 
for a boat to land; and even here the beach is covered 
with large stones, and a violent surf continually beats upon 
it; so that the Commodore did not care to venture the 
ships’ long-boats to fetch the water off, there was so much 
danger of their being lost; and, therefore, ordered the 
captains of the squadron to employ Portuguese boats on 
that service. 

We continued about a week at this island, watering our 
ships, and providing the squadron with wine and other 
refreshments. Here, on the 3rd o^ November, Captain 
Norris simified, by a letter to the Commodore, his desire 
to quit his command on board the Gloucester, in order 
to return to England for the recovery of his health. This 
request the Commodore complied with, and thereupon was 
pleased to appoint Captain Mitchell to command the 

( 984 ) 
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Gloucester in his room, and to remove Captain Kidd from 
the Wager to the Pearl, and Captain . Murray from the 
Tryal sloop to the Wager, giving the coAimand of the 
Tryal to Lieutenant CBeap. These promotions being settled, 
with other changes in the lieutenancies, the Commodore, 
on the following day, gave to the captains their orders, 
appointing St. Jago, one of the Capo de Verd islands, 
to be the first place of rendezvous in case of separation ; 
and directing them, if they did not meet the Centurion 
there, to make the best of their way to the island of 
St. Catherine, on the coast of Brazil. The water from 
th^squadron being the same day completed, we weighed 
anAor in the afternoon, and took our leave of the island 
of madeira. 

Wlicn Mr, Anson visited the Governor of Madeira, he 
received information from him that, for three or four days in 
the latter end of October, there had appeared to the westward 
of the island seven or eiglit ships of the line, and a patache, 
which last was sent every day close in to make tht^land. The 
Governor assured the Commodore that none upon the island 
had either given him intelligence, or had in any sort com- 
municated with them ; but that he believed them to 8e either 
French or Spanish. On this intelligence, Mr. Anson sent an 
oificer in a clean sloop eight leagues to the westward, to 
reconnoitre them, and, if j)ossible, discover what they were ; 
but the olhcer returned without being able to get a sight of 
them, so that we still remained in uncertainty. However, we 
conjectured tliat this fleet was intended to put a stop to our 
expedition, which, had they crui.sed to the eastward of the 
island instead of the westward, they could have executed with 
great faciMty; for ift;, in that case, they must have certainly 
fallen in with us, we should have been obliged to throw over- 
board vast quantities of provision to clear our ships for aa 
engagement ; and this^ alone, without any regard to the event 
of the action, would have etfectually prevented our progress. 
This was so obvious, that we supposed that this French or 
Spanish squadron was sent out upon advice of our sailing in 
company with Admiral ^Balchen and Lord Cathcart’s expedi ■ 
tion ; and thence, from an apprehension of being overmatched, 
they might not think it advisable to meet with us till we had 
parted company, which they might judge would not happen 
before our arrival at this island. We afterwards, in the course 
of our expedition, were persuaded that this was the Spanish 

(984) B 
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i%iaAdrt>ti» comtxianded by Don Joseph Pisarro, which was 
sent out purposely to traveise the views and enterprises of our 
squadron, to 'v/nich in strength they were greatly saperiof. 
As this Spwish armament, then, was tilb nearly connected with 
our expedition, I have in the following chapter giveU A 
summary account of their prooeedinp, from their first setting 
put from Spain, in the year 1740, till the Asia, the only ship 
of the whole squadron which returned to Eurppe, arrived at 
the Groyne, in the beginning of the year 1746. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE SPANISH SQUADRON. 

This squadron was composed of the following men-of-war, 
oommanded^by Don Joseph Pizarro: — The Asia, of sixty-six 
guns, and seven hundred men — this was the Admiral's ship ; 
the Guipuscoa, of seventy-four guns, and seven hundred men ; 
the HeAaiona, of fifty-four guns, and five hundred men ; the 
Espe^za, of fifty guns, and four hundred and fifty men ; the 
St» J&tevan, of forty guns, and three hundred and fifty menj 
and a Patache of twenty guns. 

These ships, over and above their complement of sailors and 
marines, had on boards a Spanish regiment of foot, intended 
to reinforce the garrisons on the coast of the South Seas. 
When the fleet had cruised for some days to the leeward of 
the Madairas, they left that station in the beginning of 
November, and steered for the river Plata/ where they arrived 
the 8th of January (old style), and coming to an anchor in the 
bay of Maldonado, at the mouth of that river, their admiral| 
Pizarro, sent to Buenos Ayres for a^supply of provisions. 
While they lay here expecting this supply, they received 
intelligence, by the treachery of the Portuguese Governor of 
St. Catherine, of Mr. Anson's having arrived at that island on 
the 21st of December preceding, and of his preparing to put to 
sea again with the utmost expedition. * Pizarro, notwithstandr 
ing his superior force, had his reasons for avoiding mt 
squadron anywhere short of the South Seas ; he was, bmde% 
extremely desirous of getting round Cape Horn before us, aa 
he imagined that step alone would effectually baflSe all Ofir 
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d«iigili} iherefore, on b^urimg thi^t we were in iilii 
ndigbbourboo^ md tbat we should soon be jeady to proceed' 
for di|)6 Horn, he weighed anchor with the five large ships 
(the Pataehe being di&bled and condemned) after a stay of ; 
seventeen days only ; and got under sail without his pro- 
visions. But, notwithstanding the precipitation with which 
he departed, we put to sea from St. Catherine four days befato. 
him ; and in some part of our passage to Gape Horn, the tWo 
squadrons were so near together, that the Pearl, one of our 
ships, being separated from the rest, fell in with the Spanii^ 
fleet, and, mistaking the Asia for the Centurion, had got within 
gun<shot of Pisarro before she discovered her error, and 
narrowly escaped being taken. 

It being the 22nd of January when the Spaniards weighed 
from Maldonado, they could not expect to get into the latitude 
of Cape Horn before the equinox. 

The squadron, however, having, towards the latter end of 
February, run the length of Cape Horn, Pizarro stood to the 
westwaM, in order to double it ; but in the nighA of the last 
day of February, while with this view they were turning to 
windward, the Guipuscoa, the Hermiona, and the E^eranza, 
were separated from the Admiral ; and on the 6th of March 
following, the Guipuscoa was separated from the othei^^o ; 
and on the 7th there came on a most furious storm at Itw:, 
which, in spite of all their efforts, drove the whole squadron to 
the eastward, and, after several fruitless attempts, obliged 
them to bear away foiL the river Plattf, where Pizarro, in the 
Asia, arrived about the middle of May, and a few days after 
him the Esperanzo and the Estevan. The Hermiona was 
supposed to have foundered at sea, for she was never heard of 
more; and the GuTpuscoa was run ashore and sunk on the 
coast of Brazil 

The Spanish squadron, either from the hurry of theit 
outset or from their psesumptiou of a supply at Buenos Ayres^ 
departed from Spain with no more than four months’ provision 
on board, and even that, as it is said, at short allowance only : 
so that when, by the storms they met with off Cape Horn, 
their continuance at s^a was prolonged a month or more 
beyond their eitpectation, they were reduced to such distress, 
that rattijfwhen tmey could be caught, were sold for four dollars 
fpiece j and a sailor who died on board had his death con- 
for some days by his brother, who, during that time, 
,ls^ m same hammock with the corpse, only to receive the 
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man’s allowance of provisions. In this dreadful situation 
ihey were alam^d by the discovery of a conspirwy among the 
marines on board the Asia, the AdmiraPs ship. This had 
taken its rise chiefly from the miseries ‘‘they endured; fhr the 
conspirators proposed to massacre the officers and the whole 
crew, yet their motives for this resolution seemed to be no 
more than their desire of relieving their hunger, by appropriat- 
ing the whole ship’s provisions to themselves; but their 
designs were prevented by means of one of their confessors ; 
and three of the ringleaders were put to death However, 
though the conspiracy was suppressed, their other calamities 
admitted of no alleviation, but grew each day more and more 
destructive ; so that, by the complicated distress of fatigue, 
sickness, and hunger, the three ships which escaped lost the 
greatest part of their men. The Asia arrived at Monte Video 
with half her crew only ; the St. Estevan had lost half her 
hands when she anchored in the bay of Barragan ; the Esper- 
anua was still more unfortunate, for, of her four hundred and 
fifty hands, conly fifty-eight remained alive, and the whole 
regiment of foot perished, except sixty men. But to give the 
reader a better idea of what they underwent upon this occasion, 
I shall fay before him a short account of the fate of the 
Guipuscoa, extracted from a letter written by Don Joseph 
^Mindinuetta, her captain, to a person of distinction at Lima, a 
copy of which afterwards fell into our hands. 

He mentions, that he separated from the liermiona and the 
Esperanza in a fog on the Gth of March, being then to the s.E. 
of Staten Land, and plying to the westward ; that in the night 
after it blew a furious storm at N.W., which, at half-past ten, 
split his main-sail, and obliged him to bear away with his 
fore-sail; that the ship went ten knot? an hoitr with a 
prodigious sea, and often ran her gangway under water ; that 
he likewise sprung his main-mast, and the ship made so much 
water, that with four pumps and balifig, he could not free 
her; that on the 9th it was calm, but the sea continued so 
high that the ship, in rolling, opened all her upper works and 
seams, and started the butt-ends of her planking and the 
greatest part of her top timbers ; thaj in this condition, with 
other additional disasters to the hull and rigging, they con- 
tinued beating to the westward till the 1 2th ; that they were 
then in sixty degrees of south latitude, in great want of pro- 
visions, numbers every day perishing by the fatigue of 
pumping, and those who survived being quite dispirited by 
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labour, hunger, and the severity of the weather (having two 
spans of sn«w upon the decks) ; that then, finding the wind 
fixed in the western quarter and blowing strong, they resolved 
to beir away for the rfver Plata ; that on the 22ad they were 
obliged to throw overboard all the upper-deck guns and an 
anotor, and to take six turns of the cable round the ship to 
prevent her opening ; that on the 4th of April, it being calm, 
but a very high sea, the ship rolled so much that the main- 
mast came by the board, and in a few hours after she lost in 
like manner her fore-mast and her mizzen-mast ; and that they 
were soon obliged to cut away their bowsprit, to diminish, if 

f )Ossible, the leakage at her head ; that by this time they had 
ost two hundred and fifty men by hunger and fatigue, for 
those who were capable of working at the pumps were 
allowed only an ounce and a half of biscuit per diem, while 
those who were sick had no more than an ounce of wheat ; so 
that it was common for the men to fall down dead ab the 
pumps ; that, including the officers, they could only muster 
from eighty to a hundred persons capable of duty ; that the 
south-west winds blew so fresh, after they had lost their masts, 
that they could not immediately set up jury-masts, but were 
obliged to drive like a wreck, between the latitudfes of 32’ 
and 28’, till the 24th of April, when they made the coast of 
Brazil, at Eio do Plata, ten leagues to the southward of the^' 
island of St. Catherine ; that here they came to an anchor, 
and that the captain was very desirous of proceeding to St. 
Catherine, if possible, in order to save the hull of the ship, 
with the guns and stores; but the crew instantly left off 
pumping, and, being enraged at the hardships they had 
suffered, they all with one voice cried out, ‘‘On Shore! On 
Shore r** and obliged the captain to run the ship in directly 
for the land, where the fifth day after she sunk, with her 
stores and all her furnitui'e on board her ; but the remainder 
of the crew, whom ^luiiger and fatigue had spared, to the 
number of four hundred, got safe on shore. 

From this account of the adventures and catastrophe of the 
Guipuscoa, we may conjecture the manner in which the 
Hermiona was lost, ai^d the distresses endured by the three 
remaining ships of the squadron, which got into the river 
Plata. These last being in great want of masts, yards, 
rigging, and all kind of naval stores, and having no supply at 
Buenos Ayres, Pizarro despatched an advice-boat with a letter 
of credit to Rio Janeiro to purchase what was wanting from 
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tbd PbrtugQesd. Hd, at tha slime time, sent an express aerois 
tibe continent to ^t* Jago, in Ghili, to.vj^e thence forwarded to 
&e viceroy of Peru, informing him of ^le disastcxii that had 
beMlen his squadi^n, and desiring a remittance of 20b,000 
dollars fry^ the royal chests at Lima, to enable him to victual 
and refit his remioning ships, that he might be again in a 
condition to attempt the passage to the Sout^ Secb, as soon as 
the season of the year should be favourable. It is mentioned 
by the Spaniards, as a most extraordinary circumstance, that 
the Indian charged with this express (though it was then the 
depth of winter, when the Cordilleras are esteemed impassable 
on account of th^auow) was^niy thirteen days in his journey 
from Buenos Ayres to St. Jago, in Chili, though these places 
are distant three hundred Spanish leagues, near forty of which 
are amongst the snows and precipices of the Cordilleras. 

The return to this despatch of Pizarro’s, from the viceroy of 
Peru, was no ways favourable ; instead of 200,000 dollars, the 
eum demanded, the viceroy remitted him only 100,000, 
telling him liiat it was with great difficulty he was able to 
procure him even that. 

The vice-boat sent to Rio Janeiro also executed her 
-commission but imperfectly; for though she brought back a 
considerable quantity of pitch, tar, and cordage, she could not 

! )rocure either masts or yards; and, as an additional mis- 
brtune, Pizarro wmdkappoiiited of some masts he expected 
from Paraguay ; for a carpenter, whom he entrusted with a 
large sum of money, and sent there to cut masts, instead of 
prosecuting the business he was employed in, married in the 
country, and refused to return. However, by removing the 
masts of the Esperanza into the Asia, and ipaking use of what 
spare masts and yards they had on board, they mad?) a shift 
to refit the Asia and the St. Estevan ; and in the October 
following, Pizarro was prepared to put to sea with these two 
ships, in order to attempt the passage *tound Cape Horn a 
second time ; but the St. Estevan, in coming down the river 
Plata, ran on a shoal and beat off her rudder, on which, and 
other damages she received, she was condemned and broke up, 
and Pizarro proceeded to sea without Jier. Having now the 
summer before him, and the winds iavourable, no douHjpi 
made of his having a fortunate and speedy passage ; but» b^g 
off Cape Horn, and going right before the win^m very 
moderate weather, though in a swelling sea# by mii- 

conduct of the officer of the wat^ the ship rolled away her 
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maets, and was a second iime obliged to put back to tbe riret 
Plata in great distress. . ^ ^ 

The Asi||. having cohsiderably suffered in this second 
unforttinate expeditioif, the Esperanza was ordered to be 
refittedi the command of her being given to Mihdinuetta^ who 
was captain of the Guipuscoa when she lost. fie, in 
November, If 42, sailed from the river Plata for the South 
Seas, and arrived safe on the coast of Chui, where his 
Commodore, Pizarro, passing overland from Buenos Ayres, 
met him. There were great animosities and contests 
between these two gentlemen at their meeting, occasioned, 
principally, by the claim of Pizarro to command the Esperanza, 
for Mindmuetta refused to deliver her up i& him, insisting 
that, as he came into the South Seas alone, and under no 
superior, it was not now in the power of Pizarro to resume that 
authority which he had once parted with. However, the 
President of Chili interposing and declaring for Pizarro, 
Mindinuetta was obliged to submit. 

But Pizarro had not yet completed the aeries of his 
adventures 3 for wheu he and Mindinuetta came back by land 
from Chili to Buenos Ayres, in the year 1745, they found at 
Monte Video the Asia, which, near three years befdre, they 
had left there. This ship they resolved, if possible, to carry 
to Europe ; and with this view they refitted her in the best 
manner they could. But their great diffic^l^ was to procure 
a sufficient number of hands to navigate her; for all the 
remaining sailors of the squadron to be met with in the 
neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres did not amount to a hundred 
men. They endeavoured to supply this defect by pressing 
many of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, and putting on 
board besides, all tfie English prisoners then in their custody, 
together with a number of Portuguese smugglers whom they 
had taken at different times, and some Indians. Among these 
last was a chief and ten of his followers, who had been sur- 
prised by a party of Spanish soldiers about three months 
before. The name of this chief was Orellana ; he belonged to 
a very powerful tribe, which had committed great ravages in 
fee neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. With this motley crew, 
Pji^iyo set sail from Monte Video about the beginning of 
Novifeaber, 1745 ; and the native Spaniards, being no strangers 
to the ^j^tisfaction of their forced men, treated both these, 
the Engt^ prisoners and the Indians, with great insolence 
and barbarity ; but more p«^|icularly the Indians, for it was 
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©ommon for the meatiest officers in ttie ship iwi beat thto^itipt 
crtieUy on the slightest pretences. Orellana and his followers, 
though in appearance sufficiently patient and submissive, 
meditated a severe revenge for all tHeselnhumanitieft. As 
he conversed very well in Spanish, he soynded the Englishmen, 
but not finding them so precipitate and vindictive as he 
expected, he proceeded no further with them, but resolved 
to trust alone to the resolution of his ten followers. These, 
it would seem, readily engaged to execute whatever commands 
he gave them ; and having agreed on the measures necessary 
to be taken, they first furnished themselves with Dutch 
knives, sharp at the point, which being the common knives 
used in the ship, they found no difficulty in procuring. 
Besides this, they employed their leisure in secretly cutting 
out thongs from raw hides, and in fixing to each end of these 
thongs the double-headed shot of the small quarter-deck guns ; 
this, when swung round their heads, according to the practice 
of their country, was a most mischievous weapon, in the use 
of which th% Indians about Buenos Ayres are trained from 
their infancy, and consequently arc very expert. Being thus 
prepared, the execution of their scheme was precipitated by a 
particular outrage committed on Orellana himself. One of 
the officers ordered Orellano aloft, which being what he was 
incapable of performing, the officer, under pretence of his 
disobedience, beat him with such violence that he left him 
bleeding on deck, and stupefied for some time with his 
bruises and wounds. This usage heightened his thirst for 
revenge, and made him impatient till the means of executing 
it were in his power ; and within a day or two an opportunity 
presented itself. 

It was about nine in the evening, when* many of* the prin- 
cipal officers were on the quarter-deck ; the waist of the ship 
was filled with live cattle, and the forecastle manned with its 
customary watch. Orellana and his con^ panions, under cover 
of the night, having prepared their weapons and thrown off 
the more cumbrous part of their dress, came all together on 
the quarter-deck, and drew towards the door of the great 
cabin. The boatswain immediately reprimanded them, and 
ordered them to be gone. On this, Orellana spoke to his 
followers in his native language, when four of them drew off, 
two towards each gangway, and the chief and the six remain- 
ing Indians seemed to be slowly quitting the quarter-deck. 
When the detached Indians had taken possession of the gang** 
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wljy, breliana placed his hilnds to his mouth, and bellowed out 
t the War-cry used by those savages. This hideous yell wa« the 
signal for begimring the massacre ; for, on this, they all drew 
their tnives, and braSdished their prepared double-headed 
shot; and the six, with their chief, who remained on the 
quarter-deck, immediately fell on the Spaniards, who were 
intermingled with them, and laid nearly forty of them at their 
feet, of which above twenty were killed on the spot, and the 
rest disabled. Many of the officers, in the beginning of the 
tumult, rushed into the great cabin, where they put out the 
lights, and barricaded the door ; whilst of the others who had 
avoided the first fury of the Indians, some endeavoured to 
escape along the gangways into the forecastle, where the 
Indians, placed on purpose, stabbed the greatest part of them 
as they attempted to pass by, or forced them off the gangways 
into the waist. Some ihrew themselves voluntarily over the 
barricades into the waiiS?; and thought themselves fortunate to 
lie concealed amongst the cattle; but the greatest part escaped 
up the main slirouds, and sheltered themselves either in the 
tops or rigging. And though the Indians attacked only the 
quarter-deck, yet the watch in the forecastle, finding their 
commimication cut off, and being terrified by the wounds of 
the few who, not being killed on the spot, had strength 
sufficient to force their passage, and not knowing either who 
their enemies were, or what were their numbers, they likewise 
gave all over for lost, and in great confusion ran up into the 
rigging of the foremast and bowsprit. 

Thus these eleven Indians, with a resolution perhaps with- 
out example, possessed themselves, almost in an instant, of the 
quarter-deck of a ship mounting sixty six guns, and manned 
with near five hundred hands, and continued in possession of 
this post a considerable time. For the officers in the great 
cabin (amongst whom were Pizarro and Mindinuetta), the crew 
between decKS, and thSse who had escaped into the tops and 
rigging, were only anxious for their own safety, and were for a 
long time incapable of forming any project for suppressing the 
insurrection, and recovering possession of the ship. It is true, 
the yells of the Indian^ the groans of the wounded, and the 
confused clamours of the crew, all heightened by the obscurity 
of the night, had at first greatly magnified their danger, and 
had filled them with imaginary terrors, which darkness, dis- 
order, and the ignorance of the real strength of an enemy, 
never fail to produce. For, as the Spaniards, were sensible of 
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tbe &if«otion of their prest hands, and were also conscious 
their barbafitj to their priscmers, they imagined the con^ 
.spii^y ws^ general, and considered their own destructioii as 
%^jUUie '; so &at, it is said, some df them had oncd takm 
resoidtion of leaping into th^ sea, bat were pravented by 
their companions, 

^jiPowever, when the Indians had entirely cleared the quatteiv 
pKhi the tumult in a great measure subsided ; for those who 
l3Si escaped were kept silent by their fears, and the Indians 
were incapable of pursuing them to renew the disorder. 
Orellana, when he saw himself master of the quarter-deck, 
broke open the arm-chest, which, on a slight suspicion of 
mutiny, had been ordered there a few days before, as to a 
place of the greatest security. Here he took it for granted he 
should find cutlasses sufficient for himself and his companions, 
in the use of which weapon they were all extremely skilful, 
and with these it was imagined they proposed to have forced 
the great cabin; but, on opening the chest, there appeared 
nothing but fire-arms, which to fh^in were of no use. There 
were indeed cutlasses in the chest, but they were hid by the 
fire-am^s being laid over them. This was a sensible dis- 
appointment to them ; and, by this time, Pizarro and his com- 
panions in the great 'cabin were capable of conversing aloud 
through the cabin-windows and port holes with those in the 
gun-rooms and between decks, and from hence they learnt 
that the J^pglish (whom they principally suspected) were all 
safe below, and had not intermeddled in this mutiny ; and 
they^,at last discovered that none were concerned in it but 
Orifima and his people. On this, Pizarro and the officers 
rescind to attack them on the quarter-deck, before any of the 
discontented on board should so far recover their fitat surprise 
as to reflect on the facility and certainty seizing the sh ip by 
a junction with the Indians in the present emergency. Witii 
this view Pizarro got together what aims were in the cabin, 
and distributed them to those who were with him ; but there 
were no other fire-arms to be met with but pistols, and for 
these they had neither powder nor ball. However, having 
now settl^ a correspondence with thq, gun-room, they lowerSi 
down a bucket out of the cabin-window, into which the 
gunner, out of one of the gun-room ports, put a quantity 
pistol cartridges. When they had thus procured ammcmitioii* 
they set the cabin-door partly open, and fired several ihoi 
amongst the Indians on the qnarterr^^eck, thon^ at first 
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out effi»ct; but, at last, Hindinuetta had the good fortuu^ to 
gboot Orellana dead on the spot; on which hit o<p^anioli6f ; 
abandoning all thoughts further resistance, 
into lhe*sea, where every^tnan perished. ^ 

PijsaiTO, having escaped th^ stirred ibr 

Enrope, tod arrived safe on the coast of (SaRcia in the begin- 
ning of the year 1746, after having been absent between 
and five yetoi, and having,' by his attendance on our erped® 
tion, dinilnished the naval power of Spain by above thrio 
thousand hands, and by four considerable ships of war and a 
patache. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CEOSSINQ THE LINE. 

I HAVE already mentioned^ that on the 3rd of November we 
weighed from Madeira, after orders had been given to the 
captains to rendezvous at St. Jago, in case the squadron was 
separated. But the next day, when we got to sea, the Com- 
modore considering that the season was far advanced, and that 
touching at St. Jago would create a new delay, he, for this 
reason, thought proper to alter his rendezvous, and to appoint 
the island of St Catherine, on the coast of Brazil^ be the 
first place to which the ships of the squadron were to repair, 
in case of separation. 

On the 16th of November one of our victuallers 
signal to speak with the Commodore, and we shortened 
her to com6 up witfi us. The master came on board, and 
acquainted Mr. Anson that he had complied with the terms of 
his charter-party, and desired to be unloaded and dismissed. 
Mr. Anson, on consultiE% the captains of the squadron, found 
all the ships had still such quantities of provision between 
their decks that they could not without great difiSoulty take in 
thejir several proportions of brandy from the Industry Pink, 
one of the victuaJlers on]f ; consequently, he was obliged to 
continue the other of them, the Anna Pink, in the service of 
attending the squadron. The Commodore the next day made 
a signal for the ships to bring to, and to take on boarf their 
shares of the brandy firom the Industiy Pink ; and in this the 
long-boets of the squadron ^re employed till the 19th, when 
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the Pink parted company with ue, being bound for Barbadoes^ 

; there to take in a freight for England. Most of the officers of 
the squadron took the opportunity of writing to their friends 
at home by this ship ; but she wavS afterwards unhappily taken 
by the Spaniards. 

On the 20th of November the captains of the squadron re- 
. presented to the Commodore that their ships' companies were 
very sickly, and that it was their own opinion at well as their 
surgeon's, that it would tend to the preservatj ojjHk the men to 
let in more air between decks; but that their^SSnps were so 
deep, they could not possibly open their lower ports. On this 
representation the Commodore ordered six air-scuttles to be 
cut in such places where they would least weaken it. 

We crossed the equinoctial line with a fine fresh gale at 
S.E., on the 28th of November, at four in the morning, being 
then in the longitude of 27“ 59' west from London ; and on 
the 2nd of December, in the morning, we saw a sail in the 
N.w. quarter, and made the Gloucester’s and Tryal’s signals 
to chase. < Half an hour after we let out our reefs and chased 
with the squadron ; and about noon a signal was made for the 
Wager to take our remaining victualler in tow. But at seven 
in the*evening, finding we did not wear the chase, and that the 
Wager was very far astern, we shortened sail, and made a 
signal for the cruisers to join the squadron. The next day but 
one we again discovered a sail, which, on a nearer approach, 
we judged to be the same vessel We chased her the whole 
day, and, though we rather gained upon her, yet night came on 
before we could overtake her, which obliged ua to give over 
the chase, to collect our scattered squadron. We were much 
chagrined at the escape of this vessel, as^we then apprehended 
her to be an advice-boat from Spaing Buenos •Ayres with 
notice of our expedition. But we have since learned that it 
was our East India Company’s packet bound to St. Helena. 

On the 10th of December, being, ^y our accounts, in the 
latitude of 20“ s. and 36*' 30’ longitude west, the Tryal fired a 
gun to denote soundings. We immediately sounded, and 
found sixty-fathom water, the bottom coarse ground with 
broken shells. The Tryal, being ah§ad of us, had at oner time 
thirty-seven fathom, which afterwards increased to ninety; 
and then she found no bottom, which happened to us, too, on 
our second trial, though we sounded with a hundred and fifty 
fathom of line. This is the shoal which is laid down in most 
charts by the name of the Abrollos ; and it appeared we were 
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upon the very edge of it : perhaps farther in it may be ex- 
tremely dangerous. We were then, by our diffct^nt accounts, 
from ninety to sixty leases east of the coast of -Brazil. We 
found a Considerable current setting to the southward after we 
had passed the latitude of 16* s. ; and the same took place all 
along the coast of Brazil, and even to the southward of the 
river Plata, it amounting sometimes to thirty miles in twenty- ^ 
four hour% a^d above forty miles. 

We now to grow impatient for a sight of land, both 

for the r^bVe^ of our sick and for the refreshment and 
security of those who,*as yet, continued healthy. When we 
departed from St. Helen’s we were in so good a condition that 
we lost but two men on board the Centurion in our long 
passage to Madeira ; but in this present run between Madeira 
and St. Catherine, we were remarkably sickly, so that many 
died, and great numbers were confined to their hammocks, 
both ill our own ship and in the rest of the squadron, and 
several of these past all hopes of recovery. The disorders they 
in general laboured under were such as are common to hot 
climates, and what most ships bound to the southward ex- 
perience in a greater or loss degree. These arc those kyids of 
fevers which tliey usually call calentures, a disease which was 
not only terrible in its first instance, but even the remains of 
it often proved fatal to those who considered themselves as re- 
covered from it; for it always left them in a very weak 
and helpless condition. By our continuance at sea all these 
complaints w^ere every day increasing, so that it was with great 
joy we discovered the coast of Brazil on the 16th of December, 
at seven in the morning. 

The coast of Brazil appeared high and mountainous land, 
extending from W. tS w.sw., and when we first saw it, it 
was about seventeen leagues distant. At noon we perceived a 
low double land, bearing w.s.w., about ten leagues distant, 
which we took to be •the island of St. Catherine. That 
afternoon and the next morning, the wind being E.N.W., we 
gained very little to windward, and were apprehensive of 
being driven to leeward of the island ; but a little before noon 
the next day the wind game about to the southward, and 
enabled us to steer in between the north point of St. Catherine 
and the neighbouring island of Alvoredo. As we stood in for 
the land we had regular soundings, gradually decreasing from 
thirty-six to twelve fathom, all muddy ground. In this last 
depth of water we let go our anchor at five o’clock iji the 
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e¥«niBg of ihft tho iiorth^west point of tho ialand of 
Ootherine beiiiritig distant three miles; and the island 
Alvoredo N.N.Hi distant two leagues. 

We conld, from our ships, obsenfe two fortificatidns at s 
^ eonaiderahle distance within us which seemed designed to 
prevent the passage of an enemy between the island of 8t. 
Catherine and the main; and we could perceive that out 
squadron had alarmed the coast, for we saw the two forts 
hoist their colours and fire several guns, which we supposed 
were signals for assembling the inhabitants. To prevent any 
confusion, the Commodore immediately sent a boat with an 
officer on shore, to compliment the governor, and to desire a 
pilot to carry us into the road. The governor returned a very 
civil answer, and ordered us a pilot. On the morning of the 
20th we weighed and stood in, and towards noon the pilot 
came on board us, who, the same afternoon, brought us to an 
anchor in five fathoms and a half, in a large commodious bay, 
on the continent side, called by the French, Bon Port. 

The next morning we weighed again with the squadron, in 
; order to run above tne two fortifications we have mentioned, 
which are called the castles of Santa Cruz and St. Juan. As 
we parsed by the castle of Santa Cruz we saluted it with 
eleven guns, and were answered by an equal number ; and at 
one in the afternoon the squadron came to an anchor in five 
fathoms and a half. In this position we moored at the island 
of St, Catherine, on Sunday, the 2l8t of December. 


CHAPTER V. 

REFITTING AT ST. CATHERINE. 

Our first care, after having moored our ships, was to get our 
sick lEkim on shore, preparatory to which, each ship was 
ordered by the Cpmmodore to ereqt two tents ; one of them 
for the reception bf the diseased, an^ the other for the accom- 
modation of the surgeon and his assistants. We sent about 
eighty sick from the Centurion, and the other ships, I believe, 
sent nearly as many, in proportion to the number of thdr 
hands. As soon as we had perfox^ed this necessary diuty, we 
s<nraped out aec|ci and gave our ship a jkhorough cleamng; 
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then smoked it between decks, and washed Bvjptj part well 
with yinegar. These operations were extiiinei^ necessary for 
correcting the noisome stench on board, and destroying the 
vermin f for, from the nftmber of our men and the heat of the 
climate, both these nuisances had increased upon us to a very 
loabhsope degree. Our next employment was wooding and 
watering our squadron, caulking our ships^ sides and decks, 
overl^uling our rigging, and securing our masts gainst the 
tempestuous weather we were likely to meet with in our 
passage round Cape Horn at so advanced a season. 

The island of St. Cfi^/herine is esteemed by the natives to 
be nowhere above two leagues in breadth, though about nine 
in length; it lies in 49** 45' west long., and extends from lat. 
27® 35' south to 28**. Although of a considerable height, it is 
scarce discernible at the distance of ten leagues, being then 
obscured under the continent of Brazil, whose mountains are 
exceeding high; but on a nearer approach it is easy to be dis- 
tinguished, and may bo readily known by a number of small 
islands lying at each end, and scattered along the east side 
of it. 

The north entrance of the harbour is in breadth about five 
miles, and the distance from thence to the island "^of St. 
Antonio is eight miles. About the middle of the island the 
harbour is contracted by two points of land to a narrow 
channel, no more than a quarter of a mile broad. 

The soil of the island is truly luxuriant, producing fruits of 
many kinds spontaneously; and the ground is covered with 
one continued forest of trees of a perpetual verdure, which, 
from the exuberance of the soil, are so entangled with briars, 
thorns, and underwood, as to form a thicket absolutely im- 
penetrable, iBxcept HV some narrow pathways, which the 
inhabitants have made for their own convenience. These, 
with a^oW spots cleared for plantations along the shore, 
facing the continent, a»e the only uncovered parts of the 
island. The woods are extremely fragrant, from the many 
aromatic trees and shrubs with which they abound ; aild the 
fruits and vegetables of all climates thrive almost without 
culture, and are to be procured in great plehty ; so that here 
is no want of pine-apples, peaches, giapos, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, melons, apricots, nor plantains. There is, besides, 
great abundance of two other productions of no small con- 
sideration for a sea^tore — 1 mean onions and pptatOea The 
flesh nmvisions are, however, much inferior to the vegetables t 
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there are, indeed, small wild cattk to be purchased, 8omawh|i^ 
like buiFdoeSjfcut these are very indifferent food, thawr flesh 
being of a loose texture, ^ fnd generally of a| disagreeable 
flavour, which is probably owing tS the wild calamsh on 
which they feed. There are, likewise, great plenty of phea- 
sants, but they are not to be compared in taste to those we 
have in England. The other productions of the place are 
monkeys, parrots, and, above all, fish of various sorts ; these 
abound in the harbour, are exceeding good, and are easily 
caught, for there are a great number of small sandy bays very 
convenient for hauling the seine. 

The water, both on the island and tno opposite continent, 
is excellent, and preserves at sea as well as that of the 
Thames ; for, after it has been in the cask a day or two, it 
begins to purge itself, and stinks most intolerably, and is soon 
covered over with a green scum; but this in a few days 
subsides to the bottom, and leaves the water as clear as 
crystal, and perfectly sweet. 

These ans the advantages of the island of St. Catherine; 
but there are many inconveniences attending it, partly from 
its climate, but more from its new regulations, and tha late 
form of government established there. With regard to the 
climate, it must be remembered that the woods and hills 
which surround the harbour prevent a free circulation of the 
air. And the vigorous vegetation which constantly takes 
place there, furnis/ies such a prodigious quantity of vapour, 
that all the night, and a great part of the morning, a thick fog 
covers the whole country, and continues till either the sun 
gathers strength to dissipate it, or it is dispersed by a brisk 
sea-breeze. This renders the place close and humid, and 
probably occasioned the many fevers and* fluxes wo were there 
afflicted with. To these exceptions I must not omit to add, that 
all the day we were pestered with great numbers of mosquitoes, 
which are not much unlike the gna1i3 in England, but more 
venomous in their stings. And at sunset, when the mos- 
quitoes retired, they were succeeded by an infinity of sand-flies, 
which, though scarce discernible to the naked eye, make a 
mighty buzzing, and wherever they bite, raise a small bump 
in the flesh, which is soon attended with a painful itching, 
like that arising from the bite of an English harvest-bug. 

When we first arrived at St. Catherine, we were employed 
in refreshing our sick on shore, in wooding and watering the 
squadron, and examining and securing our masts and rigging. 
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At time Mr* Anson gave directions tnat the Chips’ 

companies should be supplied with fresh xneat/'^and that they 
should^ Tictttalled with whole allowance of all kinds of pro-/ 
Ti$ion^* Ifa consequence Of these orders, we had fresh beef 
sent oulmard us continually for our daily expense. 

The season of the year growing each day less favourable for 
OUT' passage round Cape Horn, Mr. Anson was very desirous 
of leaving this place as soon as possible ; and we were first in 
hopes that our whole business would be done, and we should 
be in readiness to sail, in about a fortnight from our arrival ; 
but on examining the TryaVs masts, we found inevitable 
employment for twice that time ; for, on a survey, it was dis- 
covered that the main-mast was sprung at the upper moulding, 
though it was thought capable of being secured by a couple of 
fishes. But the fore-mast was reported to be unfit for service, 
and thereupon the carpenters were sent into the woods, to 
endeavour to find a stick proper for a fore-mast : but, after a 
search of four days, they returned without having been able to 
meet with any tree fit for the purpose. This obliged them to 
come to a second consultation about the old fore-mast, when it 
was agreed to endeavour to secure it by casing it with three 
fishes; and in this work the carpenters were employed, till 
within a day or two of our sailing. 

On the 27 th of December we discovered a sail in the ofiing ; 
and not knowing but she might be a Spaniard, the eighteen- 
oared boat was manned and armed, and sent, under the com- 
mand of our second lieutenant, to examine her, before she 
arrived under the protection of the forts : she proved to be a 
Portuguese brigantine from Bio Grande. And though our 
officer had behaved with the utmost civility to the master, and 
had refused to accept a calf, which the master would have 
forced upon him as a present, yet the governor took ^eat 
offence at our sending our boat, and talked of it in a high 
strain, as a violation of ^he peace subsisting between the crowns 
of Great Britain and Portugal. We at first imputed this 
blustering to a cause no deeper than Don Jose’s insolence; 
but as we found he proceeded so far as to charge our officer 
with behaving rudely, ^nd particularly with an attempt to 
take out of the vessel by violence the very calf which we knew 
he had refused to receive as a present, we had hence reason to 
suspect that he , purposely sought this quarrel, and had more 
important motives for engaging in it than the mere captious 
bias of his temper. What these motives were, it was not easy 



Ibr to d^t^^ibe at that tima j bot as we afterwarda fouodt 
by lettm whicU fell into our hands^ that he bad despatdbed all 
express to Buenos Ayres, where Pisarro then lay, with an 
aoeount of our squadron’s arrival at Catherine, tteether 
with the most ample intelli^nce of our force and condition, 
we eonjectured that Don Jose had raised this groundless 
damour only to prevent our visiting the brigantine when die 
^ould put to sea again, lest we might there find proof of his 
perfidious behaviour, and perhaps, at the same time,, discover 
the secret of his smuggling correspondence with his neighbour^ 
ing governors and the Spaniards at Buepos Ayres. 

It was near a month before the Tryal was refitted ; for, not 
only her lower masts were defective, but her main topmast 
and fore-yard were likewise decayed and rotten. Whim this 
work was carrying on, the other ships of the squadron fixed 
new standing rigging and set up a sufficient number of pre* 
venter shrouds to each mast, to secure them in the most 
effectual manner. And in order to render the ships stiffer, 
and to enable them to carry more sail abroad, and to prevent 
their straining their upper works in hard gales of wind, each 
captain had orders given him to strike down some of their 
great guns into the hold. These precautions being complied 
with, and each ship having taken in as much wood and water 
as there was room for, the Tryal was at last completed, and 
the whole squadron was ready for sea ; on which the tents on 
shore were struck, and all the sick were received on boards 
And here we had a melancholy proof how much the healthi* 
ness of this place had been overrated ; for we found that 
though the Centurion alone had buried no less than twenty^ 
eight men since our arrival, the number of her sick was in the 
same interval increased from eighty to niilety-six. ' When our 
crews were embarked, and everything was prepared for out 
departure, the Commodore made a signal for all captains, and 
delivered them their orders, containing«6he successive places of 
rendezvous from hence to the coast of China; and then, on 
the next day, being the 18th of January, the signal was made 
for weighing, and toe squadron put to sea. 


c 





pHAPTER VI. 

SQUALLY WEATHBE. 

In Iwtviag St. Catherine we left the last amicable port we 
proposed to touch at, and were now proceeding to a hostile, or 
at belt, a desert and inhospitable coast ; and as we were to ex- 
pect a more boisterous climate to the southward than any we 
had yet experienced, not only our danger of separation would, 
by this means, be much greater than it had been hitherto, but 
other accidents of a more mischievous nature were likewise to 
be apprehended, and as much as possible to be provided 
against. Mr. Anson, therefore, in appointing the various 
stations at which the ships of the squadron were to rendez- 
vous, had considered that it was possible his own ship might 
be disabled from getting round Cape Horn, or might be lost, 
and had given proper direction that, even in that case, the 
expedition should not he abandoned. For the orders delivered 
to the captains, the day before we sailed from St. Catherine, 
were, that in case of separation, the first place of rendezvous 
should be the bay of Port St. Julian. There they were to 
supply themselves with as much salt as they could take in ; 
and if after a stay of ten days they were not joined by the 
Commodore, they were then to proceed through Le Maire 
Straits, round Cape Horn, into the South Seas, where the 
next place of rendezvous was to be the Island of Nuestra 
Senora del Socoro, in lat. 45* south, and long, from the Lizard 
71* 12' west They were to cruise from five to twelve leagues 
distance ffom it, as long as their store of wood and water 
would permit : and when they were under an absolute neces- 
sity <rf a fresh supply, they were to stand in, and endeavour to 
find out an anchoring^^lace ; and in case they could not, and 
the weather made it dangerous to supply their ships by stand- 
ing off and on, they were then to make the best of their way 
to the island of Juan Fernandez, in lat. 33* 37' south. At 
this island, as soon as th^y had recruited their wood and water, 
they Were to continue cruising off the anchoring-place for fifty- 
six days : in which time, if they were not joined by the Com- 
modore, they niight conclude that some accident had befallen 
him, and they were forthwith to put themselves under the 
jpommand of the senior officer, who was tp use his utmost 
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tbeee views, the new Commodore was to continue in those 
seas as long as his provisions lasted, pr as long as thej were 
recruited by what he should take from the enemy, reserving 
only a sufficient quantity to carry him and the ships under his 
command to Macao, at the entrance of the river of Canton, on 
the coast of China, where, having supplied himself with a new 
stoci of provisions, he was thence, without delay, to make the 
best of bis way to England. 

Under these orders, the squadron sailed from St. Catherine 
pn the 18th of January. The next da 5 " we had very squally 
weather, attended with rain, lightning, and thunder, Tjut it 
soon became fair again, with light breezes, and continued thus 
tin Wednesday evening, when it blew fresh again ; and 
increasing all night, by eight the next morning it became a 
most violent storm, and we had with it so thick a fog, that it 
was impossible to see at the distance of two ships’ lengths, so 
that the whole squadron disappeared. On this a signal was 
made, by firing guns, to bring to with the larboard tacks, the 
wind being then due east. We ourselves immediately handed 
the top-sails, bunted the main-sail, and lay to under a reefed 
mizzen till noon, when the fog dispersed, and we soon dis- 
covered all the ships of the squadron, except the Pearl, which 
did not join us till near a month afterwards. The Tryal sloop 
was a great way to leeward, having lost her mainmast in the 
squall, and having been obliged, for fear of bilging, to cut away 
the raft. We, therefore, bore down with our squadron to her 
relief, and the Gloucester was ordered to take her in tow. 

After this accident we stood to the southward with little 
interruption, and here we experienced the same setting of the 
current which we had observed before our arnval at St. 
Catherine ; that is, we generally found ourselves to the south- 
ward of our reckoning by about twenty miles each day. This 
deviation, with a little inequality, lastea till wo had passed the 
latitude of the river Plata. 

As soon as we had passed the latitute of the river Plata, we 
had soundings, which continued all along the coast of Pata- 
gonia. We made Cape Blanco on the J 7th of February, and at 
five that afternoon came to an anchor in lat. 48* 58 '. Weighing 
again at five next morning, we an hour afterwards discovered 
a sail, upon which the Severn and Gloucester were both 
directed to give chase ; but we soon perceived it to be the 
Pearl, and on this we made a signal for the Severn to rejoin 
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the squadron, leaving the Gloucester alone m the 'pursuit. 
And now we were surprised to see that, on ine Gloucester’s 
approach, the people on board the Pearl incrA Bed their e^il 
and stood from her. Ilowever, the Gloucester came up with 
them, but found them with their hammocks in their netting, 
and everything ready for an engagement. At two in the 
afternoon the Pearl joined us, and running up under our 
stem, Lieutenant Salt hailed the Commodore, and acquaihted 
him that Captain Kidd died on the 31st of January. He 
likewise informed us, that he had seen five large ships on the 
10th instant, which he for some time imagined to be our 
squadron, so that he suffered the commanding ship, which 
wore a red broad pendant, exactly resembling that of the 
Commodore, at the main topmast*head, to come within gun- 
shot of him before he discovered his mistake; but' then, 
finding it not to be the Centurion, he hauled close upon ' 
the wind and crowded from them with all his sail, and 
standing across a rippling where they hesitated to follow 
him, he happily escaped. He made them to be^five Spanish 
men-of-war, one of them exceedingly like the Gloucester, 
which was the occasion of his apprehensions when the Glou- 
cester chased him. By their appearance he thought they 
consisted of two ships of seventy, two of fifty, and one of 
forty guns. 

Had it not been for the necessity we were under of refitting 
the Tryal, this piece of intelligence would have prevented our 
making any stay at St, J ulian’s ; but as it was impossible for 
that sloop to proceed round the Cape in her present condition, 
some stay there was inevitable, and therefore the same evening 
we came to an anchor again in twenty-five fathom water ; and 
weighing ^t nine in the morning, wo sent the two cutters 
belonging to the Centurion and Severn in shore to discover the 
harbour of St. Julian, while the ships kept standing along the 
coast about the distaiice of a league from the land. At six 
o’clock we anchored in the bay of St. Julian, in nineteen 
fathoms. Soon after the cutter returned on board, having 
discovered the harbour, which did not appear to us in our 
situation, the northernmost point shutting in upon the 
southernmost, and in appearance closing the entrance. 

Being come to an anchor principally with a view of refitting 
the Tryal, the carpenters were immediately employed in that 
business, and continued so during our whole stay at the place. 
The Tryal’s main-mast having been carried away about twelve 
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&§et below the they contrived to make the remaltiing peii 
of the mast serve again ; and the Wager was ordered to supply 
h^ with a spare main top^mast, which t^e carpenters coh/erted 
a new fore-mast. ^ 

Whilst we stayed at this place the Commodore appointed 
tiie Honourable Captain Murray to succeed to the Peart, and 
Captain Cheap to the Wager, and he promoted Mr. Charles 
Saunders, his first-lieutenant, to the command of the Tiyal; 
^ sloop. But Captain Saunders lying dangerously ill of a fever 
on board the Centurion, and it being the opinion of the 
Surgeons that the removing him on board Me own ship, in his 
present condition, might tend to the hazard of his life, Mr, 
Anson gave an order to Mr. Saumarez, first-lieutenant of the 
Centurion, to act as master and commander of the Tryal 
during the illness of Captain Saunders. 

Here, as it was apprehended we should certainly meet with 
the Spanish squadron in passing the Cape, Mr. Anson thought 
it advisable to give orders to the captains to put all their 
provisions which were in the way of their guns on board the 
Anna Pink, and to remount such of their guns as had formerly, 
for the ^ase of their ships, been ordered into the hold. 

This bay of St. Julian being a convenient rendezvous, in 
case of separation, for all cruisers bound to the southward, 
and the whole coast of Patagonia, from the river Plata to the 
Straits of Magellan, lying nearly parallel to their usual route, 
a short account of the singularity of this country, with a parti- 
cular description of Port St. Julian, may not be unacceptable 
to the curious. 

The country on the east side is extremely remarkable for a 
peculiarity not to be paralleled in any other known part of the 
globe, for, though the whole territory to the northward of the 
river Plata is full of wood and stored with immense quantities 
of large timber-trees, yet to the southward of the river np 
trees of any kind are to be met with eicept a few peach-trees, 
first planted and cultivated by the Spaniards in the neighbour- 
hood of Buenos Ayres ; so that, on the whole eastern coast of 
Patagonia, extending near four hundred leagues in length, and 
reaching as far back as any disco veries^have fet been made, no 
other wood has been found than a few insignificant shrubs. 

But though the country be so destitute of wood, it abounds 
with pasture ; for the land appears in general to be made up 
of downs of a light, dry, gravelly soil, and produces grmt 
quantities of long cos^e grass, which grows in tufts, mtar* 



Rpeimd with hsm barren apots of gravel betwee/ them. Hiis . 
grass, in many maces, feeds immense herdA of viattle : Ibr 
Spaniards at Buenos Ayres having, soon after their first 
settiement there, brought over a few black cattle from Euro|^ 
they have thriven prodigiously by the plenty of herbage which 
they everywhere met with; and are now increased to that 
degree, and are extended so far into different parts of Pata* 
gonia, that they are not considered as private property, but 
many thousands at a time are slaughtered every year by the 
hunter% only for their hides and tallow. 

Besides the numbers of cattle which are every year slaugh- 
tered for their hides and tallow, it is often necessary, for the 
use of agriculture and for other purposes, to take them alive 
without wounding them : this is performed with a most 
wonderful, and almost incredible dexterity, and principally 
by the use of a machine, which the English who have 
resided at Buenos Ayres generally dehorainate a lash. It is 
made of a thong of several fathoms in length, and very strong, 
with a running noose at one end of it ; this the hpnters (who 
are mounted on horseback) take in their right hands, it being 
first properly coiled up, and having its end opposed to the 
noose fastened to the saddle ; and, thus prepared, they ride at 
a herd of cattle. When they arrive within a certain distance 
of a beast, they throw their thong at him with such exactness 
that they never fail of fixing the noose about his horns. The 
beast, when he finds himself entangled, generally runs; but 
the horse, being swifter, attends him, and prevents the thong 
from being too much strained ; till a second hunter, who 
follows the game, throws another noose about one of his hind 
legs ; and this being done, both horses (for they are trained to 
this practice) instantly turn different ways in order to strain 
the two thongs in contrary directions, on which the beast, by 
their opposite pulls, is presently overthrown ; and then the 
horses stop, keeping th? thong still upon the stretch. Being 
thus on the ground, and incapable of resistance (for he is 
extended between the two horses), the hunters alight, and 
secure him in such a manner that they afterwards easily 
convey him to whatever place they please. They in like 
manher noose horses, an^, as it is said, even tigers. 

The cattle which are killed are slaughtered only for their 
hides and tallow, to which sometiines are added their tongues; 
but the rest of their flesh is left to putrefy, or to be devoured 
, by the birds and wild beasts. The greater part of this carrion 



fattfi to the of the wild dogs, of which there ere immense 
numbers to be^ound in that country. 

These are supposed to have been originally produced by 
Spanish dogs from Buenos Ayres, who, allured by the great 
quantity of carrion, and the facility they had by that means 
of subsisting, left their masters and ran wild amongst the 
cattle; for they are plainly of the breed of the European dogs, 
an animal not originally found in America. But though these 
do^ are, said to be some thousands in a company, they, 
hitheirto, neither diminish nor prevent the increase of the 
cattle ; not daring to attack the herds, by reason of the num- 
bers which constantly feed together. 

Besides the wild cattle which have spread themselves in 
such vast herds from Buenos Ayres towards the southward, 
the same country is in like manner furnished with horses. 
These, too, were first brought from Spain, and are also prodi- 
giously increased, and run wild to a much greater distance 
than the black cattle ; and though many of them are excellent, 
yet their nmjiber makes them of little value, the best of them 
being often sold in the neighbouring settlements, where money 
is plenty and commodities very dear, for not more than a 
dollar apiece. It is not, as yet, certain how far to the south- 
ward these herds of wild cattle and horses have extended 
themselves ; but there is some reason to conjecture that 
stragglers, of both kinds, are to be met with very near the 
Straits of Magellan ; and they will in time, doubtless, fill all 
the southern part of this continent with their breed, which 
cannot fail of proving of considerable advantage to such ships 
as may touch upon the coast ; for the horses themselves are 
said to be very good eating, and as such are preferred by some 
of the Indians, even before the black cattle. • 

To the account already given, I must add that there are, in 
all parts of this country, a good number of vicunas, or Peru- 
vian sheep ; but these, by reason of th<?ir shyness and swift 
ness, are Idlled with difficulty. On the eastern coast, too, 
there are found immense quantities of seals, and a vast variety 
of sea-fowl, amongst whicli the most remarkable are the pen- 
guins ; they are in size and shape like a goose, but instead of 
wings they have short stumps like fins* which are of no use to 
them, exOept in the water ; their bills are narrow, like that of 
an albatross, and they stand and walk in an erect posture. 

The inhabitants of this eastern coast appear to be but few, 
and have ra»*ely been seen more than two or three at a time 
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by any ships that have touched here. We, duriii| our stay at 
the port of St Julian, saw none. However, towards Buenos 
Ayres they were sufficiently numerous, and oftentimes very 
troublesome to the Spaniards ; but there the greater breadth 
and variety of the country, and a milder climate, yield them a 
better protection ; for, in that place, the continent is between 
three and four hundred leagues in breadth, whereas at Port 
St. Julian it is little more than a hundred : so that I conceive 
the same Indians who frequent the western coast of Patagonia 
and the Straits of Magellan, often ramble to this side. As 
the Indians near Buenc'^ Ayres exceed those southern Indians 
in number, so they greatly surpass them in activity and spirit; 
and seem, in their manners, to be nearly allied to those gallant 
Chilian Indians, who have long set the whole Spanish power 
at defiance, have often ravaged their country, and remain to 
this hour independent. For the Indians about Buenos Ayres 
have learnt to be excellent horsemen, and are extremely ex- 
pert in the management of all cutting weapons, though 
ignorant of the use of fire-arms, which the Spaniards are 
very solicitous to keep out of their hands. 

Thus much may suffice in relation to the eastern coast of 
Patagonia. The western coast is of less extent ; and by 
reason of the Andes, which skirt it and stretch quite down to 
the water, is a very rocky and dangerous shore. 


CHAPTER VII. 

* A COUNCIL OF WAR. 

The Tryal being nearly refitted, the Commodore thought it 
necessary, as we were no i directly bound for the South Seas, 
and the enemy's coasts, to fix the plan of his first operation ; 
and therefore, on the 24 th of February, a signal was made for 
all captains, and a council of war was held on board the 
Centurion, at which werf present the Honourable Edward 
Legg, Captain Matthew Mitchell, the Honourable George 
Murray, Captain David Cheap, together with Colonel Mor- 
daunt Cracherode, commander of the land forces. At this 
council, Mr. Anson proposed that their first attempt should be 
the attack of the town and harbour of Baldivia, the principal 
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frovt^er of tBe district of Ohili ; Mr. Anson infonning theiii, 

|fa0 Bftine thne, that it was an article contained in hie Ma^est;*li 
instnictions to him, to endearour to secure some port in the 
South Seas, where the ships of the squadron might be hareened 
and refitted. To this proposition the council unanixnooBly and 
readily agreed; and, in consequence of this resolution, new 
instructions were given to the captains of the squadron, by 
which, though they were still directed, in case of separatioh* 
to make the best of their way to the island of Nuestra Senora 
del Socoro, yet they were to cruise off that island only ten 
days; from whence, if not joined byothe Commodore, they 
were to proceed and cruise off the harbour of Baldivia, making 
the land between lat. 40* and 40* 30', and taking care to k^ep 
to the southward of the port ; and if in fourteen days they 
were not joined by the rest of the squadron, they were then to 

S uit this station, and to direct their course to the island of 
nan Fernandez; after which they were to regulate their 
further proceedings by their former orders. And, as the 
separation^f the squadron might prove of the utmost prejudice 
to his Majesty's service, each captain was ordered to give it in 
charge to the respective officers of the watch, not to keep their 
ship at a greater distance from the Centurion than two miles, 
as they would answer it at tlieir peril. 

These necessary regulations being established, and the 
Tryal sloop completed, the squadron weighed on the 27th 
of February, at seven in the morning, and stood to sea. At 
ten in the morning, the day after our departure, Wood’s 
Mount, the high land over St. Julian, bore from us N. by W., 
distant ten leagues ; and now standing to the southward, we 
had great expectation of falling in with Pizarro’s squadron ; 
for during our stay at Port St. Julian, there Had generally 
been hard gales between the w.n.w. and 8.W., so that we 
had reason to conclude the Spaniards had gained no ground 
upon us in that interval. Indeed,* it was the prospect of 
meeting with them that had occasioned our Commodore to b© 
so very solicitous to prevent the separation of our ships ; for 
had we been solely intent upon getting round Cap© Horn in 
the shortest time, the properest method for this purpose woilH 
have been to order each ship to make the best of her way to 
the rendezvous, without waiting for the rest. 

From our departure from St. Julian to the 4th Of March^ 
we had little wind, with thick hazy weather, and some min, 
On the 4th we were in sight of Cape Virgin Mary, and not 
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nacre than or seten leases distant from it. This C^pe k, 
the northern boundary of the entrance of the Strafte of 
Magellfuo^: it lies in lat. BT 21' south, and long, from London 
71* 44' west, and seems to be a low flat land, ending in a point. 
Ihe aftemooh of this day ^ras very bright and clear, with 
£(mall breezes of wind, inclinable to a calm ; and most of the 
icaptaini took the opportunity of this favourable weather to 
pay a visit to the Commodore: but while they were in 
company together, they were all greatly alarmed by a sudden 
flame, which burst out on board the Gloucester, and which was 
succeeded by a cloud cf smoke. However, they were soon 
relieved from their apprehensions, by receiving information 
that the blast was occasioned by a spark of fire from the forge, 
lighting on some ^n powder, and other combustibles, which 
an officer on board was preparing for use, in case we should 
fall in with the Spanish fleet; and that it had been extinguished, 
without any damage to the ship. 

We here found, what was constantly verified by all our 
observations in these high latitudes, that fair wefither was 
always of an exceeding short duration ; and that when it was 
remarkably fine, it was a certain presage of a succeeding 
storm ; for the calm and sunshine of our afternoon ended in a 
most turbulent night, the wind freshing from the s.w. as the 
night came on, and increasing its violence continually till nine 
in the morning the next day, when it blew so hard that we 
vote obliged to bring to with the squadron, and to continue 
under a reefed mizzen till eleven at night. Towards midnight, 
the wind abating, we made sail again ; and steering south, we 
discovered in the morning, for the first time, the land called 
Tierra del Fuego, stretching from the s. by w. to the B.E. 

J E, This, indeed, aflforded us but a very uncomfortable 
prospect, it appearing of a stupendous height, covered every- 
where with snow. We steered along this shore all day, having 
soundings from forty to fi/ty fathoms, with stones and gravel 
And as we intended .to pass through Straits Le Maire next 
day, we lay to at night, that we might not overshoot them, 
and took this opportunity to prepare ourselves for the tem- 
pestuous climate we were #oon to be engaged in ; with which 
view, we employed ourselves good part of the night in bending, 
m entire new suit of sails to the yards. At four the next 
lUoming, being the 7th of March, we made sail, and at ei^ht 
saw the laud; and soon after we began to open the Straits. 
We found it difficult to determine exactly where the Straits 
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lay, till they began to open to onr view ; and for want of thia, 
if we had not happened to have coasted a considerable way 
along shore, we might have missed the Straits, and got to the 
eastward of Statendand before we knew it. * 

Though Tierra del Fuego had an aspect extremely barren 
and desolate, yet this island of Staten-land far surpasses it in 
the wildness and horror of its appearance; it seeming to be 
entirely composed of inaccessible rocks, without the least mix- 
ture of earth or mould between them. These rocks terminate 
in a vast number of ragged points, which spire up to a prodi- 
gious height, and are all of them covered with everlasting 
snow: the points themselves are, on every side, surrounded 
with frightful precipices, and often overhang in a most aston- 
ishing manner ; and the hills which bear them are. generally 
separated from each other by narrow clefts, which appear as if 
the country had been frequently rent by earthquakes; for 
these chasms are nearly perpendicular, and extend through the 
substance of the main rocks almost to their very bottoms ; so 
that nothing can be imagined more savage and gloomy than 
the whole aspect of this coast. As these Straits are often 
estee.iped to be the boundary between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and as we presumed we had nothing before us from 
hence but an open sea, till we arrived on those opulent coasts 
where all our hopes and wishes centred, we could not help per- 
suading ourselves that the greatest difficulty of our voyage 
was now at an end, and that our most sanguine dreams were 
upon the point of being realized ; and hence we indulged our 
imaginations in those romantic schemes which the fancied 
possession of the Chilian gold and Peruvian silver might be 
conceived to inspire. These joyous ideas were considerably 
heightened by the brightness of the sky and serenity of the 
weather, which was, indeed, most remarkably pleasing; for 
though the winter was now advancing apace, yet the morning 
of this day, in its brilliancy and mMness, gave place to none 
we had seen since our departure from England. Thus ani- 
mated by these flattering delusions, wo passed those memorable 
Straits, ignorant of the dreadful calamities which were then 
impending, and just ready to brc%k upon us ; ignorant that 
the time drew near, when the squadron would be separated 
never to unite again ; and that this day of our passage was the 
last cheerful day that the greatest part of us would live to 
enjoy. 
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CHAPTER vin. 

DOUBLING CAPE HORN. 

WB had scarcely reached the southern extremity of the Straits 
Le Maire, when our flattering hopes were instantly lost in the 
apprehensions of immediate destruction ; for, before the stem- 
most ships of the squadron were clear of the Straits, the 
serenity of the sky wa..^ suddenly obscured, and we observed 
all the presages of an impending storm; and presently the 
wind shifted to the southward, and blew in such violent 
squalls, that we were obliged to hand our top sails and reef 
our main -sail — whilst the tide, which had hitherto favoured 
us, at once turned furiously against us, and drove us to the 
eastward with prodigious rapidity, so that we were in great 
anxiety for the Wager and the Anna Pink, the two sternmost 
vessels, fearing they would be dashed to pieces a'^ainst the 
shore of Staten-land: nor were our apprehensions without 
foundation, for it was with the utmost difficulty they escaped. 
And now the whole squadron, instead of pursuing their 
intended course to the s.w., were driven to the eastward by 
the united force of the storm and of the currents ; so that the 
next day, in the morning, we found ourselves near seven 
leagues to the eastward of Straits Le Maire. The violence of 
the current, which had sent us with so mucli precipitation to 
the eastward, together with the fierceness and constancy of the 
westerly winds, soon taught us to consider the doubling of 
Cape Horn os an enterprise that might prove too mighty for 
our efforts; though some amongst us had lately treated the 
difficulties which former voyagers were said to have met with, 
in this undertaking, as little better than chimerical, and had 
supposed them to arise rather from timidity and unskilfulness 
than from the real embarrassments of the winds and seas. 
But we were now convinced that these censures were rash and 
ill-founded; for the distresses with which we struggled 
during the three succeediig months will not easily be paral- 
leled in the relation of any former naval expedition. This 
will, I doubt not, be readily allowed by those who shall care- 
fully peruse tho ensuing narration. 

From^ the storm which came on before we had wejl got clear 
of Straits Le Maire, we had a continual succession of such 
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k^p6ata<»iia weather as surprised tlie oldest and mod; experi^ 
enced mariners on board, ai^d obliged tiiem to oonfess that 
what they had hitherto called storms were inconsiderable 
gales, compared with the violence of. these winds, which raised 
such short, and at the same time such mountainons waves, as 
greatly surpassed in danger all seas known In any other {^t 
of the glol^ And it was not without gr^t reason that thta 
unusual appearance filled us with conrinued terror f for had 
any one of these waves broke fairly over us, it must, in afl 
probability, have sent us to the bottom. Nor did wO escape 
with terror only ; for the ship, rollinj^ incessantly gunwale*to, 
gave us such quick and violent motions, that the men were in 
perpetual danger of being dashed to pieces against her decks 
Or sides. And, though we were extremely careful to secure 
ourselves from these shocks, by gra8]>ing some fixed body, yet 
many of our people were forced from their hold, some of whom 
were killed, and others greatly injured ; in particular, one of 
our best seamen was canted overboard and drowned, another 
dislocated* his neck, a third was thrown into the main hold 
and broke his thi^h, and one of our boatswain’s mates broke 
his collar bone twice ; not to mention many other accidents of 
the same kind. 

These tempests, so dreadful in themselves, though un* 
attended by any ot^er unfavourable circumstances, were yet 
rendered more raiscmevous to us by their inequality, and the 
deceitful intervals which they sometimes afforded ; for though 
we were oftentimes obliged to lie to for days together under a 
reefed mizzen, and were frequently reduced to lie at tha mercy 
of the waves under our bare poles, yet now and then we ven* 
tnred to make sail with our courses double reefed ; and the 
weather, proving more tolerable, would, perhaps,* encourage m 
to set our top-sails ; after which, the wind, without any pre* 
vious notice, would return upon us with redoubled force, and 
would in an instant tear our sails frem the yards. And, that 
no circumstance might be wanting which could aggravate our 
distress, these blasts generally brought with them a mat 
quantity of snow and sleet, which cased our rigging, and.lrc#l 
our sails, thereby rendering them apd our cordage brittle, and 
apt to jnap upon the slightest strain ; adding great difiSiculty 
and labour to the working of the ship, benumbing the limbs 
of our people, and making them incapable of exerting them^ 
selves with their usual activity, and even disabling many of 
them, by mortifying their toes and fingera 
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It was oil the 7th of March, that we passed Straits L 0 
Maire, and were, iflcanedktely a^erwards, diiven to the east- 
ward by a violent stonn.^ For the four or five succeeding 
days we Ibad hard galea of wind from the same quarter, with 
g most prodigious swell ; so that, though we stood during all 
^t time towards the s.w., yet we had no reason to imagine 
we bad made any way to the westward. In this interval we 
had freqhent squalls of rain and snow, and shipped great 
quantities of water; after which, for three or four days, 
uiough tie seas ran mountains high, yet the weathet was 
rather more moderate : dnit on the 18th we had again strong 
gales of wind, with extreme cold, and at midnight the main- 
topeail splii, and one of the straps of the main dead-eyes 
broke. Erom hence to the 23rd the weather was more 
favourable, though often intermixed with rain and sleet, and 
some bw’d gales ; hut as the waves did not subside, the ship, 
by labdUring in this lofty sea, was now grown so* loose in her 
upper works, that she let in the water at every seam, so that 
every part within board was constantly exposed td the sea- 
water, and scarcely any of the officers ever lay in dry beds. 

Ob the 23rd we had a most violent storm of wind, hail, 
and rain, with a very great sea ; and though we handed the 
maiurtop-sail before the height of the squall, yet we found the 
yard sprung, and soon after, the foot-rope of the main-sail 
Dreaking, the main-sail itself split instanwy to rags, and, in 
spite of our endeavours to save it, much the greater part of it 
was blown overboard. On this the Commodore made the 
signal for the squadron to bring to ; and the storm at length 
flattening to a calm, we had an opportunity of getting down 
our main-top-sail yard, to put the carpenter to work upon it, 
and of repairing our rigging ; after which, having bent a new 
main-sail, we got under sail again with a moderate breeze, 
but in less than twenty-four hours we were attacked by 
another storm still more* furious than the former; for it 
proved a perfect hurricane, and reduced us to the necessity of 
lying to under hare poles. As our ship kept the wind better 
tran any of the rest, we were obliged in the afternoon to 
wear ship, in order to join the squadron to the leeward, 
which, otiberwise, we should have been in danger of losing 
In the night : and as we dared not venture any sail abroad, 
we were obliged to make use of an expedient which answer^ 
our purpose : this was, putting the helm a-weather, .and 
i^amung the fore-shrouds. But, though this method proved 
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suec 0 ssful for the end intended, yet, in the execution of ft^ one 
of our ablest seamen was canted overboard. We perceived^ 
that, notwithstanding the prodigious agitation of the waves, 
he swam very strong ; and it was with the utmost oonoern 
that we found ourselves incapable of assisting him. 

Before this last-mentioned storm was quite abated, we 
found two of our main-shrouds and one mizen-shroud broke, 
all which we knotted and set up immediately. From hence 
we had an interval of three or four days less tempestuous 
than usual, but accompanied with a thick fog, in which we 
were obliged to fire guns almost eveiy half-hour, to keep our 
squadron together. On the 31st we were alarmed by l.gun 
fired from the Gloucester, and a signal made by her to 'sf>eak 
with the Commodore : we immediately bore down to her, 
and were prepared to hear of some terrible disaster ; but we 
were apprized of it before we joined her, for we saw that her 
main-yard was broke in the slings. This was a grievous 
misfortune to us all at this juncture, as it was obvious it 
would prove an hindrance to our sailing, and would detain 
us the longer in these inliospitable latitudes. The Commodore 
ordered several carpenters to be put on board the Gloucester ' 
from the other ships of the squadron, in order to repair her 
damage with the utmost expedition. The captain of the 
Tryal complaining at the same time that his pumps were so 
bad, and the sloop made so great a quantity of water, that he 
was scarcely able to keep her free, the Commodore ordered 
him a pump ready fitted from his own ship. It was very 
fortunate for the Gloucester and the Tryal, that the weather 
proved more favourable this day than for many days both 
before and after ; since by this means they were enabled to 
receive the assistance which seemed essentiarto their pre- 
servation, and which they could scarcely have had at any 
other time, as it would have been extremely hazardous to 
venture a boat on board. 

The next day (April 1st), the weather returned again to 
its customary bias, the sky looked dark and gloomy, and the 
wind began to freshen atid to blow in squalls : however, it 
was not yet so boistei ous as to prevent our carrying our 
sails close reefed ; but its appearance was such, as plainly 
prognosticated that a still severer tempest was at hand ; and, 
accordingly, on the 3rd of April, there came on a storm, 
which, both in its violence and continuation, exceeded sdl 
that we bad hitherto encountered In its first onset, we 
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' «eceived a ftirious shock from a sea which broke upon our 

' larboard quarter, where it stove in the (quarter gallery and 
rushed into the ship like a deluge ; our ngging, too, suffered 
extremely from the bloW ; amongst the rest, one of the straps 
of the main dead-eyes was broke, as was also a main-shroud 
and phttock‘Shroud ; so that to ease the tress upon the masts 
and shrouds, we lowered both our main and fore yards, and 
furled all our sails, and in this posture we lay Jbo for three 
days, when, the storm somewhat abating, we 'Ventured to 
make sail under our courses only ; but even this we could not 
do long, for the next d 5 i,y, which was the 7th, we had another 
ha^ gale of wind, with lightning and rain, which obliged us 
to He to again till night. 

It was .wonderful that, notwithstanding the hard weather 
we had endured, no extraordinary accident had happened to 
any of the squadron since the breaking of the Gloucester’s 
main-yard : but at three the next morning, several guns were 
fired to leeward, as signals of distress ; and the Commodore 
making a signal for the squadron to bring to, we, at? daybreak, 
saw the Wager a considerable way to leeward of any of the 
other ships; and we soon perceived that she had lost her 
mizzen-mast and main- top-sail-yard. We immediately bore 
down to her, and found this disaster had arisen from the 
badness of her iron work ; for all the chain-plates to wind- 
ward had given way, upon the ship’s fetching a deep roll. 
This proved the more unfortunate to the Wager, as her 
carpenter had been on board the Gloucester ever since the 
31st of March, and the weather was now too severe to permit 
him to return. Nor was the Wager the only ship of the 
squadron that suffered in this tempest ; for the next day a 
signal of dis^tress was made by the Anna Pink, and upon 
speaking with the master, we learnt that they had broke 
their fore stay and the gammon of the bowsprit, and were 
in no small danger of leaving all their masts come by the 
board ; so that we were obliged to bear away, until they had 
made all fast, after which we hauled upon a wind again. 

And now, after all our solicitude, and the numerous ills of 
every kind to which we h^4 been incessantly exposed for near 
forty days, we had great consolation in the flattering hopes we 
entertained that our fatigues were drawing to a period, and 
that we should soon arrive in a more hospitable climate, where 
we should be amply repaid for all our past suffering. For, 
towards the latter end of March, we were advanced, by our 
m) ^ 
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fd«k(»ibg, neap 10* to the weatwaid of tha westmmort pelti4» 
of Tiorra del Fuago : and this allowance being double ndubt 
former n^iFigators have thought necessary to be taken in order 
to compensate the drift of the western ourrent #e isteemed 
ourselves to be well advanced within the limits of the Soutbem 
Ocean, and had, therefore, been ever since standing to the 
northward, with as much expedition as the turbulence of the 
weather and our frequent disasters permitted. And on ilie 
13th of April, we were but a degree in latitude to the south- 
ward of the \¥est entrance of the Straits of Magellan ; so that 
we fully expected, in a very few days, have experienced the 
celebrated tranquillity of the Pacific Ocean. 

But these were delusions which only served to render our 
disappointment more terrible ; for the next morning between 
one and two, as we were standing to the northward, and the 
weather, which had till then been hazy, accidentally cleared up, 
the Pink made a signal for seeing land right a^head ; and 
it being but two miles distant, we were all under the most 
dreadful a'pprehensions of running on shore; which, had either 
the wind blown from its usual quarter with its wonted vigour, 
or h^ not the moon suddenly shone out, not a ship amongst 
us could possibly have avoided : but the wind which, some few 
hours before, blew in squalls from the S.w,, having shifted to 
W.N.W., we were enabled to stand to the southward, and to 
clear ourselves of this unexpected danger ; and were fortunate 
enough, by noon, to have gained an offing of near twenty 
leagues. 

By the latitude of this land we fell in with, it was agreed to 
be a part of Tierra del Fuego, and was supposed to be Cape 
Noir. It was, indeed, most wonderful that the currents should 
have driven us to the eastward with such strength; for the 
whole squadron esteemed themselves upwards of ten degrees 
more westerly than this laud; so that in running down, by 
our account, about nineteen degrees of longitude, we had not 
really advanced half that distanca And now, instead of hav- 
ing our labours and anxieties relieved by approaching a 
warmer climate and more tranquil seas, we were to steer again 
to the southward, and were again c to combat those ^western 
blasts which had so often terrified us ; and this, too, when WO 
were greatly enfeebled by our men falling sick, and dying 
apace I and when our spirits, dejected by a long contitmaaoe 
at sea, and by our late disappointment, were mu^ leas eapaMO 
of supporting m in the vanoos difficulties which we could not 
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b&t 6xpo«( in tliii new underUking. 44d nD Ittdi, too, too 
received by the dimiimtipn ol tbo tovengtb 
idl ^ gqoedron *. for, three day» betond this, ire lost sight 
the Serton l^d the Pearl in the momitig ; and thon^ WS 
spread oar ships, and beat about for them some tim^ yet wp 
never saw them more : whence we had apprehensions that 
they, too, might have fallen in with this land in the night ; 
imd, by betnff less favoured by the wind and the moon thsn we 
were, might oave run on shore and have perished. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

TERRIBLE EXPERIENCES. 

After the mortifying disappointment of falling in with the 
coast of Tierra del Fuego, when we esteemed ourselves 10* to 
the westward of it, we stood away to the 8.W. till the 
22nd of April, when we were in upwards of 60* of south 
latitude, and, by our account, near 6* to the westward oi Cape 
Noir. In this run we had a series of as favourable weather as 
could well be expected in that part of the world, even in 
a better season; so that this interval, setting the inquietude 
pf our thoughts aside, was by far the most eligible of any we 
enjoyed from Straits Le Maire to the west coast of America, 
This moderate weather continued, with little variation, till the 
?4th ; but in the evening of that day the wind began to blow 
fresJ?> i|nd soon increased to a prodigious storm; and the 
wtother being extremely thick about midnight, we lost sight 
pf other four ships of the squadron, which, notwithstand- 
ing the violence of the preceding storms, had hitherto kept in 
pompany with us. Nor was this our sole misfortune ; for thp 
next morning, endeavouring to hand the top-sails, the clue- 
iines and bunt-lines broke, and the sheets being half flown, 
pyery peam in the top-sails was soon split from top to bottom, 
and the main top-sail shook so strongly in the wind, that it 
parried away the top lantfiorn, and endangered the bead of the 
totot* flhwever, at length, some of the most daring pf opr 
men yentored upon the yard, and cut the sail away dose 
to the reefe, though with the utmost hazard of their liyeij 
at the leme tiomi toe fppe-top-eail beat about toe yai^ 
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with BO much fury, that it was s6on blown to pieces. Nor 
was our attention to our top-sails our sole employment^ for 
the main-sail blew loose, which obliged us to lower down 
the yard to secure the sail : and tne fore-yard belhg like- 
wise lowered, we lay to under a mizzen. 

On the 25th, about noon, the weather became more 
moderate, which enabled us to sway up our yards, and to 
repair, in the best manner we could, our shattered rigging; 
but still we had no sight of the rest of our squadron, nor, 
indeed, were we joined by any of them again till after our 
arrival at Juan Fernandez. Tiiis total and almost instan- 
taneous separation was the more wonderful, as we had hitherto 
kept together for seven weeks, through all the reiterated 
tempests of this turbulent climate. 

The remaining part of tliis month of April we had generally 
hard gales, although we had been every day, since the 22nd, 
edging to the northward : however, on the last day of the 
month we flattered ourselves with the expectation of soon 
terminating all our sufferings, for we that day found ourselves 
in the latitude of 52^ 13', which being to the northward 
of t^e Straits of Magellan, we were assured that we had 
completed our passage, and had arrived in the confines of 
the Southern Ocean ; and this ocean being denominated 
Pacific, from the equability of the seasons which are said 
to prevail there, and the facility and security with which 
navigation is there carried on, we doubted not but we should 
be speedily che(;red with the moderate gales, the smooth 
water, and the temperate air, for which that tract of the 
globe has been so renowned. And, under the influence 
of these pleasing circumstances, we hoped to experience 
some kind of compensation for the complica'ted miseries 
which had so constantly attended us for the last eight 
weeks. But here we were again disappointed; for, in the 
succeeding month of May, our silverings rose to a much 
higher pitch than they had ever yet done. 

Soon after our passing Straits Le Maire, the scurvy began 
to make its appearance amongst us ; and our long continuance 
at sea, the fatigue we underwe^jt, and the various dis- 
appointments we met wiih, had occasioned its spreading 
to such a degree, that, at the latter end of April there 
were but few on board who were not in some degree afflicted 
with it; and, in that month, no less than forty-three died 
of it on board the Centurion, But, though we thought 
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that the distemper had then risen to an extraordinary 
height, and were willing to hope that, as we advanced 
to the northward, its malignity would abate ; yet we found, 
on the contrary, that in the month of May We lost near 
double that number; and, as we did not get to land till 
the middle of June, the mortality went on increasing, and 
the disease extended itself so prodigiously, that, after the 
loss of above two hundred men, we could not, at last, 
muster more than six fore-mast men in a watch capable 
of duty. 

With this terrible disease we struggled the greatest part 
of the time of our beating round Cape Horn; and, though 
it did not then rage with this utmost violence, yet we 
buried no less than forty-three men on board the Centurion, 
in the month of April. However, we still entertained hopes 
.that when we should have once secured our passage round 
the Cape, we should put a period to this, and all the other 
evils which had so constantly pursued us. But it was our 
misfortune to find that the Pacific Ocean was to us less 
hospitable than the turbulent neighbourhood of Tierra 
del Fuego and Cape Horn : for being arrived, on tl]e 8th 
of May, off the island of Socoro, which was the first 
rendezvous appointed for tlio squadron, and where we 
hoped to meet with some -of our companions, we cruised 
for them in that station several days. But here we were 
not only disappointed in our expectations of being joined 
by our friends, and were thereby induced to favour the 
gloomy suggestions of their having all perished; but we 
were likewise perpetually alarmed with the fears of being 
driven on shore upon this coast, which appeared too craggy 
and irregular to give us the least prospect that in such 
a case any of us could possibly escape immediate destruction ; 
for the land had, indeed, a most tremendous aspect; the 
most distant part of it, and which appeared far within 
the country, being the mountains usually called the Andes, 
or Cordilleras, was extremely high and covered with snow; 
and d;he coast itself seemed quite rocky and barren, and 
the water’s edge skirted with precipices. In some places, 
indeed, we discerned several deep bays running into the 
land, but the entrance into them was generally blocked 
up by numbers of little islands; and though it was not 
improbable that there might be convenient shelter in some 
of those bays, and proper channels leading thereto, yet, 
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B8 wfe weto utterly ignorant nf ib<s eowt^ hi4 biNtfi 
driren ashore by the western wiudik whi^ iliiMOit 

; eonstantly there, we did not etpoqt to hft te ' avcdiiied tlto 
^ Wis of our ship And of Our Urea 

This continued perils which lasted for abote t foHnigBf^ #ii 
greatly aggrarated by the difficulties we fouhd in WotMftg thi 
ship ; as the scurvy had by this time destroyed so gteat a plJft 
of our hands, And had, in some degree, affected Almdst the 
whole crew. Nor did we, as we hoped, hod the winds IfesS 
violent as we advanced to the northward ; for we had often 
prodigious squalls which split our sails,* gteatly damaged our 
endangered our masts. Indeed, during the 
greatest part of the time we were upon this coast, the t^ind 
blew so hard, that in another situation, where we had Suf- 
ficient sea-room^ we should certainly have lain to ; but, in the 
present exigency, we were necessitated to carry both oui* 
courses and top-sails, in order to keep clear of this lee-shote. 
In one of these squalls, which was attended hy several violeni 
claps of thifnder, a sudden flash of fire darted along oUr decks, 
an^ dividing, exploded with a repott like that of several 
pistols, and wounded many of our men and officers as it 
passed, marking them in different parts of the body : tbl# 
flame was attended with a strong sulphurous stench* and wAi 
doubtless of the same nature with the larger and more violent 
blasts of lightning which then filled the air. 

It were endless to recite minutely the various disasters, 
fatigues, and terrors which we encountered on this coast : all 
these went on increasing till the 22nd of May, at which time 
the fury of all the storms which we had hitherto encountered 
seemed to be combined, and to have conspired our .destruction. 
In this hurricane, almost all our sails were split, and gi*eat pAtt 
of our standing rigging broken ; and, about eight in the even- 
ing, a mountainous overgrown sea took us upon our starboard^ 
q^uartcr, and gave us so prodigious a shock, that seteral of OUr 
shrouds broke with the jerk, by which our masts were greatly 
endangered; our ballast and stores, too, were So strangely 
shifted, that the ship heeled afterwards two streaks to pc(i1>. 
Indeed, it was a most tremendous blow, and we were thloti^U 
into the utmost consternation from the apprehension Of 
stantly foundering; and, though the wind abated in a fe# 
hoursi yot, as we bad no more sails left in a condition to bend 
to our yards^ tbe ship laboured very much in a holloi^ SA% 
rolling gunwale to, for want <rf sail to Steady her; so that we 
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esrpeated our masts^ which were now very slenderly supported, 
to come by the boiE^ every moment. 

However, we exerted ourselves the best we could to stirrup 
our, shrouds, to reeve new lanyards, and to mend our sails ^ 
IWtt while these necessary operations were carrying on, we ran 
great rttsk of being driven on shore on the island of Ohilpe, 
which was not far distant from us : but, in the midst of our 
perih the wind happily shifted to the southward, and we 
steered oflf the land with the main sail only, the master and 
myself undertaking the management of the helm, while every 
one else on board was busied in securing the masts, and bend- 
ing the sails as fast as they could be repaired. This was the 
last effort of that stormy climate : for, in a day or two after, 
we got clear of the land, and found the weather more moderate 
than we had yet experienced since our passing Straits Le 
Maire. And now, having cruised in vain, for more than a 
fortnight, in quest of the other ships of the squadron, it was 
resolved to take the advantage of the present favourable 
season, and the offing we had made from this terrible coast, 
^nd to make the best of our way for the island of Juan 
Fernandez. For though our next rendezvous was appointed 
off the harbour of Baldivia, yet, as we had hitherto seen none 
of our companions at this first rendezvous, it was not to be 
supposed that any of them would be found at the second: 
indeed, we had the greatest reason to suspect that all but 
ourselves had perished. 

Our deplorable situation, then, allowing no room for de- 
liberation, we stood for the island of Juan Fernandez ; and to 
save time, which was now extremely precious (our men djring 
four, five, and six in a day), and likewise to avoid being 
engaged again with a lee-shore, we resolved, if possible, to hit 
the island upon a meridian. And, on the 28th of May, being 
nearly in the parallel upon which it is laid down, we had great 
expectations of seeing it ; but not finding it in the position in 
which the charts had taught us to expect it, we began to fear 
that we had gone too far to the westward; and therefore 
it was, on a consultation, resolved to stand to the eastward, in 
the parallel of the island ^ as it was certain that by this course 
W-6 imould either fall in with the island, if we were alreadv to 
the westward of it, or should at least make the mainland 
Chili, from whence we might take a new departure, and 
assure, ourselves, by running to the westward afterwards^ of 
not moling the island a second time. 
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On th« 30th of May we had a view of the continent of Ohili, 
distant about twelve or thirteen leagues ; the land made ex- 
ceeding high and uneven, and appeared quite white, what we 
saw being doubtless a part of the Cordilleras, which atfe always 
covered with snow. Though by this view of the land we 
ascertained our position, yet it gave us great uneasiness to 
find that we had so needlessly altered our course, when we 
were, in all probability, just upon the point of making the 
island ; for the mortality amongst us was now increased to a 
most dreadful degree, and those who remained alive were 
utterly dispirited by this new disappointment, and the pro- 
spect of their longer continuance at sea. In this desponding 
condition, with a crazy ship, a great scarcity of fresh water, 
and a crew so universally diseased that there were pot above 
ten fore-mast men in a watch capable of doing duty, and even 
some of these lame and unable to go aloft, we stood to the 
westward, and on the 9th of June, at daybreak, we at last dis- 
covered the long-wished-for island of J uan Fernandez. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

The wind being northerly when we first made the island, we 
kept playing all that day and the next night, in order to get 
in with the land ; and, wearing the ship iu the middle watch, 
we had a melancholy instance of the almost incredible debility 
of our people ; for the lieutenant could muster rfb more than 
two quarter-masters and six fore-mast men capable of working; 
so that, without the assistance of the officers, servants, and the 
boys, it might have proved impossibletfor us to reach the island 
after we had got sight of it, and even with this assistance, 
they were two hours in trimming the sails : to so wretched a 
condition was a sixty-gun ship reduced, which had passed 
Straits Le Maire but three months before with between four 
and five hundred men, almost all of tliem in health and vigour* 
However, on the 10th, in the afternoon, we got under the 
lee of the island, and kept ranging along it at about two miles 
distance, in order to look out for the proper anchorage, which 
was described to be in a bay on the north side. Being now 
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nearer in with the shore, we could discover that the broken 
craggy J^recipices, which had appeared so unpromising at a 
distance, were far from barren, being in most places covered 
with wdods, and that between them there were everywhere 
interspersed the finest valleys, clothed with a most beautiful 
verdure, and watered with numerous streams and, cascades, no 
valley of any extent being unprovided with its proper rill. 
The water, too, as we afterwards found, was not inferior to any 
we had ever tasted, and was constantly clear. The aspect of 
this country, thus diversified, would at all times have been 
extremely delightful, but in our distressed situation, languish- 
ing as we were for the land and its vegetable productions, it 
is scarcely credible with what eagerness and transport we 
viewed the shore, and with how much impatience we longed 
for the greens and other refreshments which were then in 
sight, and particularly the water, for of this we had been 
confined to a very sparing allowance a considerable time, and 
had then but five tuns remaining on board. 

Thus we coasted the shore, fully employed in the contem- 
plation of this enchanting landscape, which still improved 
upon us the farther we advanced. But at last the night closed 
upon us before we had satisfied ourselves which was the 
proper bay to anchor in, and therefore we resolved to keep in 
soundings all night (we having then from sixty-four to seventy 
fathoms), and to send our boat next morning to discover the 
road ; however, the current shifted in the night, and set us so 
near the land, that wo were obliged to let go the best bower 
in fifty-six fathom, not half-a-mile from the shore. At four 
in the morning the cutter was despatched with our third 
lieutenant to find out the bay we were in search of, who 
returned again at noon with the boat laden with seals and 
grass, for though the island abounded with better vegetables, 
yet the boatVerew, in their short stay, liad not met with 
them; and they well know that even grass would prove a 
dainty, as, indeed, it was all soon and eagerly devoured. The 
seals, too, were considered as fresh provision, but as yet were 
not much admired, though they grew afterwards into more 
repute ; for what rendered them less valuable at this juncture 
was the prodigious quantity of excellent fish which the people 
on board had taken during the absence of the boat. 

The cutter in this expedition had discovered the bay where 
we intended to anchor, which we found was to the westward 
of om present station; and the next morning, the weather 
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^iNTOTing lavotirablei W6 endeftrour^ to weigb in ordor to 
iproeeed tbitberj but though on this oOoftsion we mustered 
all the strength we could, obliging even the sick, who were 
scarce able to keep on their legs, to aksist us, yet tbe^eapstan 
was so weakly maimed that it was near four hours before we 
bove the cable right up and down; aft^ which, with our 
utmost efforts, and with many surges and some purchases wo 
made use of to increase our power, we found ourselves incap* 
able of starting the anchor from the ground. However, at 
noon, a fresh gale blowing towards the bay, we were induced 
to set the sails, which happily tripped tho anchor, and then we 
steered along the shore till we came abreast of the point that 
forms the eastern part of the bay. On the opening of the bay, 
the wind, that had befriended us thus far, shift^, and blew 
from thence in squalls ; but by means of the headway we had 
got we loofed close in, till the anchor brought us up in fifty-six 
mthoma 

Soon after we had thus got to our new berth, we discovered 
a sail, which we made no doubt was one of our squadron, and 
on its nearer approach we found it to be the Tryal sloop. We 
imm^iately sent some of our hands on board her, by whose 
assistance she was brought to an anchor between us and the 
land. We soon found that the sloop had not been exempted 
from the same calamities which we had so severely felt, for 
Captain Saunders, waiting on the Commodore, informed him 
that, out of his small complement, he had buried thirty-four of 
his men, and those that remained were so universally afflicted 
with th* scurvy, that only himself, his lieutenant, and three of 
his men were able to stand by the sails. The Tryal came to 
an anchor within us on the 12th, about noon, and we carried 
our hawsers on boaid her, in order to moor ourselves nearer in 
shore. j 

Indeed, our principal attention was employed on business oi 
rather more importance, for we were^now extremely occupied 
in sending on shore materials to raise tents for the reception 
of the sick, who died apace on board : and doubtless the dis- 
temper was considerably augmented by the stench and filthiness 
in which they lay, for the number of.the diseased was so great, 
and so few could he spared from the necessary duty of the si& 
to look after them, that it was impossible to avoid a ^eat 
relaxation in the article of cleanliness, which had rendered the 
ship extremely loathsome between decks. Notwithstanding 
our desire of freeing the sick from their hateful mtaationi and 
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lultids ettod^ to profifate tho tents for thoit reception before 
the 16U^; but on that ahd the two following days we sent 
them nQ On shore, amounting to a hundred and sitty seten 
peetont, besides twelve or fourteen who died in the boats on 
their being exposed to the fresh air. The greatest part of our 
rick Were so infirm that we were obliged to carry them out of 
tlm ship in their hammocks, and to convey them afterwards in 
the same manner from the water side to their tents, over a 
stony beach. This was a work of considerable fatigue to the 
few Who were healthy, tiUd therefore the Commodore, according 
td his accustomed humanity, not only assisted herein With his 
oWn labour, but obliged his officers, without distinction, to give 
their helping hand. The extreme weakness of our sick may 
in some measure be collected from the numbers who died after 
they had got on shore ; for it had generally been found that 
the land, and the refreshments it produces, very soon recover 
most stages of the sea-scurvy, and we flattered ourselves that 
those who had not perished on this first exposure to the open 
air, but had lived to be placed in their tents, would have been 
speedily restored to their health and vigour ; yet, to our ^reat 
mcdtification, it was near twenty days after their landing 
before the mortality was tolerably ceased ; and for the first 
ten or twelve days we buried rarely less than six each day, 
and many of those who survived, recovered by very slow and 
insensible degrees. Indeed, those who were well enough, at 
their getting on shore, to creep out of their tents and crawl 
about, were soon relieved, and recovered their health and 
strength in a very short time ; but in the rest the disease 
seemed to have acquired a degree of inveteracy which was 
altogether without example. 

^ The island of Juan Fernandez lies in lat. 33® 40' south, 

^wid is a hundred and ten leagues distant from the continent of 
Ohili. It is said to have received its name from a Spaniard, 
Who formerly procured a grant of it and resided there some 
time with a view of settling on it, but afterwards abandoned 
it On its east side is a small island, called Goat Island, 
^e island itself is of an kregnlar figure. Its greatest extent 
is between four and five leagues, and its greatest breadth 
somewhat Short of two leagues. The only safe anchoring at 
Ws Island is on the north side, where there are three bays | 
the middlemost, known by the name of Cumberland Bay, 
iitlm widest and deepest, and in all respects mnoh the beW j 
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for the other two, denominated the East end West Bays, are 
scarcely more than good landing-places, where boats may 
conveniently put their casks on shore. 

As Cumberland Bay is by far the most commodiourf road in 
the island, so it is advisable for all ships to anchor on the 
western side of this bay, within little more than two cables' 
length of the beach. Here they may ride in forty fathoms of 
water, and be in a great measure sheltered from a large heavy 
sea, which comes rolling in whenever an eastern or a western 
wind blows. 

A northerly wind, to which alone thi i bay is exposed, very 
rarely blew during our stay here ; and, as it was then winter, 
it may be supposed in other seasons to be less frequent. 
Indeed, in those few instances when it was in that quarter, it 
did not blow with any great force ; but this, perhaps, might 
be owing to the high lands on the southward of the bay, which 
checked its current, and thereby abated its violence ; for we 
had reason to suppose that, a few leagues off, it blew with 
considerablti strength, since it sometimes drove before it a 
prodigious sea. But, though the northern winds are never to 
be apprehended, yet the southern winds, which generally ' 
prevail here, frequently blow off the land in violent gusts and 
squalls, which, however, rarely last longer than two or three 
minutes. 

The northern part of this island is composed of high craggy 
hills, many of them inaccessible, though generally covered 
with trees. The soil of this part is loose and shallow, so that 
very large trees on the hills soon perish for want of root, 
and are then easily overturned; which occasioned the un- 
fortunate death of one of our sailors, who, being in the hills in 
search of goats, caught hold of a tree, upon a declivity, to 
assist him in his ascent, and this giving way, he immediately 
rolled down the hill ; and though in his fall he fastened on 
another tree of considerable bulk, yet*that, too, gave way, and« 
he fell amongst the rocks, and was dashed to pieces. Our 
prisoners (whom, as will be related in the sequel, we after- 
wards brought in here) remarked that the appearance of the 
hills, in some part of the i8lan<^ resembled that of the 
mountains of Chili, where the gold is found ; so that it is not 
impossible but mines might be discovered here. We observed 
in some places several hills of a peculiar sort of red earth,, 
exceeding vermilion in colour, which, perhaps, on examination,* 
might prove useful for many purposes. 
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The trees, of which the woods on the northern side of the 
island are composed, are most of them aromatics, and of many 
different sorts ; there are none of them of a size to yield any 
considerable timber, except the myrtle-trees, which are the 
largest on the island, and supplied us with all the timber we 
made use of; but even these would not work to a greater 
length than forty feet. The top of the myrtle-tree is circular, 
and appears as uniform and regular as if it had been clipped 
by art. It bears on its bark an excrescence like moss, which in 
taste and smell resembles garlic, and was used by our people 
instead of it. We fou’^d here, too, the pimento-tree, and like- 
wise the cabbage-tree, though in no great plenty. We found 
here almost all the vegetables which are usually esteemed to 
be particularly adapted to the cure of those scorbutic 
disorders which are contracted by salt diet and long voyages. 
We had great quantities of watercresses and purslain, with 
excellent wild sorrel, and a vast profusion of turnips and 
Sicilian radishes : these two last, having some resemblance to 
each other, were confounded by our people under iJhe general 
name of turnips. We usually preferred the tops of the 
turnips to the roots, which were often stringy ; though some 
of them were free from that exception, and remarkably good. 
These vegetables, with the fish and flesh we obtained, were not 
only extremely grateful to our palates, but were, likewise, of 
the most salutary consequence to our sick, in recovering and 
invigorating them, and of no mean service to us who were 
well, in destroying the lurking seeds of the scurvy. 

To the vegetables I have already mentioned, of which we 
made perpetual use, I must add, that we found many acres of 
ground covered with oats and clover. There were, also, some 
few cabbage-trees upon the island ; but as they generally grew 
on the precipices and in dangerous situations, and as it was 
necessary to cut down a large tree for every single cabbage, 
this was a dainty that wc were able but rarely to indulge in. 

The excellence of the climate and the looseness of the soil 
render this place extremely proper for all kinds of vegetation; 
for, if the ground be anywhere accidentally turned up, it is 
immediately overgrown Ayith turnips and Sicilian radishes. 
Mr. Anson, therefore, having with him garden seeds of all 
kinds, ^ and stones of different sorts of fruits, he, for 
the. better accommodation of his countrymen who should 
I hereafter touch here, sowed both lettuces, carrots, and other 
garden plants, and set in the woods a great variety of plum. 
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7hhf may, in ^neral, suffice as to the soil and ^ragetaUa 
productions of this place ; but the fiicd of the counliff ali leai^ 
at ^ noi^th part of the island, is so extremely siugular, that I 
cannot avoid giying it a particular consideratimi. I haf» 
already taken notice of the wild, inhospitable air with whieh 
the island first appeared to us, and the gradual improyement 
of tnis racquth landscape, as we drew nearer, till we wem ^sk 
last captiyated by the numerous beauties we discovered on the 
shore. And I must now add, that we /bund, during the time 
of pur residence there, that the inland parts of the island did 
no ways fall short of the sanguine prepossessions which we 
first entertained in their favour ; for the woods, whiph covered 
most of the steepest hills, were &ee from all bushes and under- 
wood, and afforded an easy passage through every part of 
them ; and the irregularities of the hills and precipices, in the 
northern part of the island, necessarily traced out by their 
vi^rious cojabinations a great number of romantic valleys, most 
of which had a stream of the clearest water running through 
them, that tumbled in cascades from rock to rock, as the 
bottom of the valley, by the course of the neighbouring hills, 
was, at any time, broken into a sudden sharp descent. Some 
particular spots occurred in these valleys, where the shade and 
fragrance of the contiguous woods, the loftiness of the over- 
hanging rocks, and the transparency and frequent falls of the 
neighbouring streams, presented scenes of such elegance and 
dignity, as would with difficulty be rivalled in any other part 
of the globe. It is in this place, perhaps, that the simple 
productions of unassisted nature may be said to excel all the 
fictitious descriptions of the most animated imagihation. 

It remains now, only, that we speak of the animals and 
provisions which we met with at this place. Former writera 
nave related, that this island abounded with vast numbers ol 
goats ; and their accounts are not to bo questioned, this place 
being the usual haunt of the buccaneers and privateers, who 
formerly frequented these seas. And there are two instances f 
ono of a Mosquito Indian, and the ofher of Alexander Selkirk, 
a Scotchman, who were left here by their respective ships, and 
lived alone upon this island for some years, and, consequently, 
were no strangers to its produce. Selkirk, who was w lest^ 
aftor a #t#y of between four and five years, was taken off the 
by i)nke and Duchess privateers of Bristol, as may 
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^ IlMai la^Se in tha jouraal of (heir iroyage : his nuimier et 
during bis solitude, was in most particulars irerj remark* 
aisle ; but there is one circumstance he relates, which wi|a so 
str^gsljr verified by our own observation, that I cannot help 
r^mg it He tells us, amongst other things, that as he often 
caught more goats than he wanted, he sometimes marked their 
ears imd let tnem go. This was about thirty-two years before 
our airivid at the island. Now it happened, that the first 
goat that was killed by our people, at their landing, had his 
sHt, whence we concluded that he had doubtless been 
fi^rm^rly under the pqwer of Selkirk. This was, indeed, an 
apimal of a most venerable aspect, dignified with an exceeding 
midestie beard, and with many otner symptoms of antiquity. 

But th^ great number of goats, which former writers describe 
to have been found upon this island, are at present very much 
diminished) as the Spaniards, being informed of the advantages 
which the buccaneers and privateers drew from the provisions 
which goats’ flesh here furnished them with, have endeavoured 
to extiimte the breed, thereby to deprive their enemies of this 
relief. For this purpose they have put on shore great numbers 
of large dogs, who have increased apace, and have destroyed 
all the goats in the accessible part of the country; so that 
there now remain only a few amongst the crags and the 
precipices, where the dogs cannot follow them. These are 
divided into separate herds of twenty or thirty each, which 
inhabit distinct fastnesses, and never mingle with each other : 
by this means, we found it extremely difficult to kill them; 
and yet we were so desirous of their flesh, which we all agreed 
mucu resembled venison, that we got knowledge, I befieve, 
of all their herds ; and it was conceived, by comparing their 
numbers together, that they scarcely exceeded two hundred 
upon the wnole island, I remember we had once an oppor* 
tuuity of observing a remarkable dispute betwixt a herd of 
these animals and a number of dogs; for going in our boat 
into the eastern bay, we perceived some dogs running very 
eagerly upon the foot, and being willing to discover what 
game they were after, we lay upon our oars some time to view 
Biein, and at last saw tb^m take to a MU, where, looking a 
fmiher, we observed upon the ridge of it a herd of goats, 
which imemed drawn up for their reception. There was a 
path, skirted on each side by precipices, on which 
tiM Master of the herd postil himself, fronting the enemy, the 
rest the goats being all behind iiim, where the ground was 
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1110X10 is ibis 8^ wm inaoo^ssible bv my otibar mikf 
extc0ptiw where this champion had placed himsdHF, the 
though they run up hill with great alacrity^ yet, when they 
came within about twenty yards of hiM, they mui^ durst 
not encounter him, but gare orer the chase, and quietly laid 
themselyes down, panting at a great rate. 

Goats’ flesh being scarce, we rarely being able to kiU aboye 
one> day, and our people growing tired of fish, they at last 
condescended to eat seals, which by degrees they catne to 
relish, and called it lamb. The seal, numbers of which hauni 
this island, hath been so often mentioned by foxmer writers, 
that it is unnecessary to say anything particular about it in . 
this place. But there is another amphibious creature to be 
met with here, called a sea-lion, that bears some resemblance 
to a seal, though it is much larger. This, too, we ate, under 
the denomination of beef ; and as it is so extraordinary an 
animal, I conceive it well merits a particular description. 
They are in size, when arrived at their full growth, from 
twelve to twenty feet in length, and from eight to fifteen in 
circumference : they are extremely fat, so that having cut 
through the skin, which is about an inch in thickness, there is 
at l^t a foot of fat before you can come at either lean or 
bones ; and we experienced, more than once, that the fat of 
some of the largest afforded us a butt of oil. 

Their skins are covered with short hair of light-dun coloi# ; , 
but their tails and their fins, which serve them for feet on 
shore, are almost black ; their fins, or feet, are divided at lie 
ends like fingers, the web which joins them not reaching 
the extremities, and each of these fingers is furnished with a 
naiL They have a distant resemblance to an overgrown seal, 
though, in some particulars, there is a manifest difference 
between them, especially in the males. These have a largo 
snout, or trunk, hanging down five or six inches below the 
end of the upper jaw ; which the females have not, and this 
renders the countenance of the male and female easy to be 
distinguished from each other, and, besides, the males are of a 
much larger size. These animals divide their time equally 
between the land and sea, continuiqg at sea all the summer, 
and coming on shore at the setting in of the winter, where 
they reside during that whole season. In this interval they 
bring forth their yoi^, and have generally two at a birth ; 
which they suckle with their milk, they being at first al^ut 
the size of a full-grown seal During the tinii these aea^lions 
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continue on shore, they feed on ^he graiw an4 verdl&e^ which 
grow near the banks of the fresh-water streams; and When not 
employed in feeding, sleep in herds in the most miry places 
they can*ipnd. As they t^eem to be of a very lethargic disposi- 
tion, and are not easily awakened, each herd was observed to 
place some of their males at a distance in the nature of 
sentinels, who never failed to alarm them whenever anyone 
attempted to molest, or even to approach them ; and they 
were very capable of alarming, even at a considerable distance, 
for the noise they make is very loud, and of different kinds, 
sometimes gninting like hogs, and at other times snorting like 
horses in full vigour. 

They often, especially the males, have furious battles with 
each other, principally about their females ; and we were one 
day extremely surprised by the sight of two animals, which, at 
first, appeared different from all wo had ever observed, but on 
a nearer approach they proved to be two sea-lions, who had 
been goring each other with their teeth, and were covered over 
with blood; and one, whom our men styled the Bashaw, 
generally lay surrounded with a seraglio of females, which no 
other male dared to approach, but had not acquired *hat 
envied pre-eminence without many bloody contests, of which 
the marks still remained in the numerous scars which were 
visible in every part of his body. We killed many of them for 
fodd, particularly for their hearts and tongues, which we 
esteemed exceeding good eating, and preferable even to those 
of bullocks. In general there was no difficulty in killing 
them, for they were incapable either of escaping or resisting ; 
as their motion is the most unwieldy that can be conceived, 
their blubber, all the time they are moving, being agitated in 
large waves under their skins. However, a sailor one day 
being carelessly em})loyed in skinning a young sea-lion, the 
femsde, from whence he had taken it, came upon him unper- 
ceived, and getting his head in her mouth, she with her teeth 
scored his skull in notches in many places, and thereby 
wounded him sp desperately that though all possible care was 
taken of him, hd died in a few days. 

These are the principal animals which are found upon the 
island ; for we saw but few birds, and those chiefly hawks, 
blackbirds, owls, and humming-birds. We saw not the Par- 
dela, which burrows in the ground, and which former writers 
have mentioned to be found here, but, as we often met with 
their holes, we edpposed that the dogs had destroyed themj 

a 
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m» thty have almost ^one the cats, for these were very numer- 
ous in Selkirk’s time, but we saw not above one or two during 
our whole stay. However, the rats still keep their ground 
eontinue here in great num oers, and ?rere very troubfesome to 
lis, by infesting our tents nightly. 

We found here cod of a proaigious size, and, by the repoif 
of some of our crew, who had been formerly employed in the 
Newfoundland fishery, not in less pleSSty than is to be met 
with on the banks of that island. We caught also, cavallies, 

f ropers, large breams, maids, silver fish, congers of a peculiar 
ind, and, above all, a black fish which we most esteemed, 
called by some a chimney-sweeper, in 8ha})e resembling a carp. 
The beach, indeed, is everywhere so full of rocks and laos«i' 
stones, that there is no possibility of hauling the seine ; but ^ 
with hooks and lines we caught what numbers we pleased ; so 
0bat a boat with two or three lines would return loaded with 
in about two or three hours' time. The only interruption 
we ever met with, arose from great quantities of dog-fish and 
large sharfes, which sometimes attended our boats, and pre^ 
vented our sport. Besides the fish we have already mentioned, 
we .^ound here one delicacy in greater perfection, both as to 
size, flavour, and quantity, than is perhaps to be met with in 
any other part of the world — this was sea cray-fish; they 
generally weighed eight or nine pounds a-piece, were of a most 
excellent taste, and lay in such abundance near the water’s 
edge, that the boat-hooks often struck into them, in putting 
the boat to and from the shore. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE GLOUCESTEH IN^ DISTRESS. 

The arrival of the Tryal sloop at this island, so soon after 
we came there ourselves, gave us great hopes . of being speedily 
joined by the rest of the squadrosi, and we were for some 
days continually in expectation of their coming in sight. But 
near % fortnight being elapsed without any of them having 
appeared, we began to despaff^bf ever meeting them again ; 
a« we knew that had our ship continued so much longer at 
sea, we should every man of us have perish^, and the resseL 
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oceui^isd bt dead bodies only, would have been left lo the 
eapnce of tne winds and waves ; and this we had great reason 
to fear i^ae the fate of our consorts, as each hour ^ded to the 
probability of these desponding suggestions. 

But on the 21 st of June, some of our people from an emi* 
nence on shore discerned a ship to leeward, with her courses 
even wdth the horizon; and they, at the same time, particularly 
observed, that she haS no sail abroad except her courses and 
her main-top-sail. This circumstance made them conclude 
that it was one of our squadron, which had probably suffered 
in her Bails and rigging as severely as we had done ; but they 
were prevented from forming more definitive conjectures abbut 
^er, for the weather grew thick and hazy, and they lost sight 
of her. On this report, and no ship appearing for some days, 
we were all under the greatest concern, suspecting that her 
people were in the utmost distress for want of water, and 804 
diminished and weakened by sickness as not to be able to fiy 
up to windward, so that we feared that, after having been in 
sight of the island, her whole crew would, notwithstanding, 
perish at sea. However, on the 26 th, we discerned a sail in 
the north-east quarter, and about one o’clock she approached 
so near that we could distinguish her to be the Gloucester. 
As we had no doubt of her being in great distress, the Com- 
modore immediately ordered his boat to her assistance, laden 
with fresh water, fish, and vegetables, which was a very 
seasonable relief to them, as, perhaps, there was never a crew 
in a more distressed situation. They had already thrown 
overboard two-thirds of their complement, and of those which 
remained alive, scarcely any were capable of doing duty, 
except the oflicers and their servants. They had been a con- 
siderable time at the small allowance of a pint of fresh water 
to each man for twenty-four hours, and yet they had so little 
left that had it not been for the supply we sent them they 
must soon have died of thirst. The ship plied in within three 
miles of the bay, but the winds and currents being contrary, 
she could not reach the road. However, she continued in the 
offing the next day, but as she had no chance of coming to an 
anchor, unless the winds and currents shifted, the Commodore 
repeated his assistance, sending to her the Tryal’s boat manned 
with the Centurion’s people, ^id a further supply of 'water 
and other refreshments. 

Captain Mitchell of the Gloucester waB under a necessity of 
deteipng both this boat and that sent the preceding day } for 
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without the help of their crews, he had ho longer strength 
enough to navigate the ship. In this tantalizing situation the 
Gloucester continued for near a fortnight, without being able 
to fetch the road, though frequently attempting it* and at 
some times bidding very fair for it. On the 9th of July, we 
observed her stretching away to the eastward, at a considerable 
distance, which we supposed was with a design to get to the 
southward of the island ; but as we soon lost sight of her, and 
she did not appear for near a week, we were prodigiously 
concerned, knowing that she must be again in extreme distress 
for want of water. After great impatience about her, we 
discovered her again on the 16th, endeavouring to come round 
the eastern point of the island ; but the wind still blowing 
directly from the bay, prevented her getting nearer than 
within four leagues of the land. 

On this Captain Mitchell made signals of distress, and our 
long-boat was sent to him with a store of water, and plenty of 
fish and other refreshments. And the long-boat being not to 
be spared, the cockswain had positive orders from the Com- 
modore to return again immediately ; but the weather proving 
storr'iy the next day, and the boat not ap})caring, we much 
feared she was lost, which would have proved an irretrievable 
misfortune to us all ; however, the third day after, we were 
relieved from this anxiet}^ by the joyful sight of the long- 
boat’s sails upon the water ; on which we sent the cutter 
immediately to her assistance, who towed her alongside in a 
few hours ; when we found that the crew of our long-boat had 
taken in six of the (Gloucester’s sick men to bring them on 
shore, two of which had died in the boat. We now learnt 
that the Gloucester was in a most dreadful condition, having 
scarcely a man in health on board, except those they received 
from us : and numbers of the sick dying daily, it appeared 
that, had it not been for the last supidy sent by our long-boat, 
both the healthy and diseased must nave all perished together 
for want of water. These calamities were the more terrifying, 
as they appeared to be without remedy; for the Gloucester 
had already spent a month in her endeavours to fetch the bay, 
and she was now no farther advanccttl than at the first moment 
she made the island ; on the contrary, the people on board her 
had worn out all their hopes of ever succeeding in it, by the 
many experiments they had made of its difficulty. Indeed, 
the same day her situation grew more desperate than ever, 
for, after she had received our last supply of refreshments, we 
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again lost sight of lier ; so that we in general despaired of her 
ever coming to an anchor. 

Thus was the unhappy vessel bandied about within a few 
leagues of her intended harbour, whilst the neighbaurhood 
of that place and of those circumstances, which could alone 
put an end to the calamities they laboured under, served only 
to aggravate their distress, by torturing them with a view of 
the relief it was not in their j)ower to reach. But she was at 
last delivered from this dreadful situation, at a time when we 
least expected it ; for after having lost sight of her for several 
days, we were pleasingly surprised, on the morning of the 
23rd of July, to see her upon the N.w. point of the bay with a 
flowing sail ; when we immediately despatched what boats we 
had to her assistance, and in an hour’s time from our first 
perceiving her, she anchored safe within us in the bay. And 
now we were more particularly convinced of the importance 
of the assistance and refreshments we so often sent them, and 
how impossible it would have been for a man of them to have 
survived, had we given less attention to their wanfs ; for not- 
withstanding the water, the greens, and fresh provisions which 
we supplied them with, and the hands we sent them to ravi- 
gate the ship, by which the fatigue of their own people was 
diminished, their sick relieved, and the mortality abated, they 
buried above three-fourths of their crcAv, and a very small 
portion of the remainder were capable of assisting in the duty 
of the ship. On their coming to an anchor, our first endeavours 
were to assist them in mooring, and our next to send their 
sick on shore ; these were now reduced by deaths to less than 
fourscore, of which wo expected to lose the greatest part ; but 
whether it was that those farthest advanced in the distemper 
were all dead, or that the greens and fresh provisions we had 
sent on board had prepared those which remained for a more 
speedy recovery, it ha[>pened, contrary to our expectations, 
that their sick wore in general relieved, and restored to their 
strength, in a much shorter time than our own had been 
when we first came to the island, and very few of them died 
on shore. 

Our next employment, ^Jter sending our sick on shore from 
the Centurion, was cleansing our ship and filling .our water. 
The first of these measures was indispensably necessary to 
our future health ; as the numbers of sick, and the unavoid- 
able negligence arising from our deplorable situation at sea, 
had rendered the decKs most intolerably loathsome : and the 
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filling our water was a caution that appeared not less essential 
to our security, as we had reason to apprehend that accidents 
might intervene, which would oblige us to quit the island at a 
very short warning ; for some appearances we had discovered 
on shore, upon our first landing, gave us grounds to believe 
that there were Spanish cruisers in these seas, which had left 
the island but a short time before our arrival, and might pos- 
sibly return thither again, either for a recruit of water or in 
search of us; since we could not doubt but that the sole 
business they had at sea was to intercept us, and we knew 
that this island was the likeliest plac% in their own opinion, 
to meet with us. The circumstances which gave rise to these 
reflections were our finding on shore several pieces of earthen 
jars, made use of in those seas for water and other liquids, 
which appeared to be fresh broken : we saw, too, many heaps 
of ashes, and near them fish-bones and pieces of fish, b^d^ 
whole fish scattered here and there, which plainly appeal^ to 
have been but a short time out of the water, as they were 
but just beginning to decay. These were certain indications 
that there had been ships at this place but a short time before 
we rsame there ; and as all Spanish merchantmen are instructed 
to avoid the island, on account of its being the common 
rendezvous of their enemies, we concluded those who had 
touched here to be ships of force; and not knowing that 
Pizarro was returned to Buenos Ayres, and ignorant what 
strength might have been fitted out at Callao, we were under 
some concern for our safety, being in so wretched and enfeebled 
condition, that notwithstanding the rank of our ship, and the 
sixty guns she carried on board, which would only have 
aggravated our dishonour, there was scarcely a privateer sent 
to sea that was not an overmatch for us. However, our fears 
on this head proved imaginary, and we were not exposed to 
the disgrace which might have been expected to befall us had 
we been necessitated (as we must have been had the enemy 
appeared) to fight our sixty-gun ship with no more than 
thi^ hands. 

*Wnil8t the cleaning our ship and the filling our water went 
on, we set up a large copper oven op shore near the sick tents, 
in which baked bread every day for the ship^s company ; 
for being extremely desirous of recovering our sick as soon as 
possible, we conceived that new bread, added to their greens 
and fresh fish, might prove a powerful article in their relief. 
Indeed, we bad ^ imaginable reason to endeavour at the 
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augmenting our present strength, as every little accident, 
which to a full crew would be insignificant, was extremely 
alarming in our present helpless situation : of this we had a 
troublesome instance on the 30th of June; for, at five in the 
morning, we were astonished bv a violent gust of wind 
directly ofT shore, which instantly parted our small bower 
cable about ten fathoms from the ring of the anchor: the 
ship at once swung off to the best bower, which happily stood 
the violence of the jerk, and brought us up with two cables an 
end in eighty fathoms. All this time we had not above a 
dozen seamen in the ship, and we were apprehensive, if the 
squall continued, that we should be driven to sea in this 
wretched condition. However, we sent the boat on shore, to 
bring off. all who were capable of acting; and the wind soon 
abating of its fury, gave us an opportunity of receiving the 
]^t back again with a reinforcement With this additional 
^slj||th we immediately went to work, to heave in what 
remained of the cable, which we suspected had received some 
damage from the foulness of the ground before it j^rted ; and 
agreeable to our conjecture, we found that seven fathoms and 
a half of the outer end had been rubbed and rendered unser- 
viceable.' In the afternoon we bent the cable to the spare 
anchor, and got it over the ship’s side ; and the next morning, 
July 1st, being favoured Muth the wind in gentle breezes, we 
warped the ship in again, and let go the anchor in forty-one 
fathoms. 

And now as we advanced in July, some of our men being 
tolerably recovered, the strongest of them were put upon 
cutting down trees, and splitting them into billets; while 
others, who were too weak for this employ, undertook to 
carry the biliots by one at a time to the water-side : this they 
performed, some of them with the help of crutches, and others 
supported by a single stick. Wo next sent the forge on shore, 
and employed our smithr, who were but just capable of work- 
ing, in mending our chain-plates, and our other broken and 
decayed iron-work. We began, too, the repairs of our rigging; 
but, as we had not junk enough to make spun-yarn, we de- 
ferred the general over hale, in hopes of the daily arrival of the 
Gloucester, who we knew had a great quantity of junk on 
board. However, that we might despatch as fas? as possible 
in our refitting, we set up a large tent on the beach for the 
sailmakers ; and they were immediately employed in repairing 
nor old saila, md making us new ones. These occupation's 
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with our cleansing and watering the ship, the attendance of 
our sick, and the frequent relief sent to the Gloucester, were 
the principal transactions of our infirm crew, till the arrival of 
the Gloucester at an anchor in the bai/. • 

Then Captain Mitchell, waiting on the Commodore, informed 
him that he had been forced by the winds, in his last absence, 
as far as the small island called Masa Fuero, lying about 
twenty-two leagues to the westward of Juan Fernandez; and 
that he endeavoured to send his boat on shore there for water, 
of which he could observe several streams, but the wind blew 
so strong upon the shore, and occasion? ed such a surf, that it 
was impossible for the boat to land, though the attempt was 
not altogether useless, for his people returned with a boat- 
load of fish. 

As four ships of our squadron were missing, the description 
of Masa Fuero gave rise to a conjecture that some of them 
might possibly have fallen in with that island, and might have 
mistaken it for the true place of our rendezvous. Mr. Anson, 
therefore, determined to send the Tryal sloop thither, as soon 
as she could be fitted for sea, in order to examine all its bays 
an4 creeks, that we might be satisfied whether any of our 
missing ships were there or not. For this purpose some of 
our best hands were sent on board the Tryal the next morning, 
to overhaul and fix her rigging ; and our long-boat was em- 
ployed in completing her water ; and whatever stores and 
necessaries she wanted were immediately supplied, either from 
the Centurion or the Gloucester. But it was the 4th of 
August before the Tryal was in readiness to sail, when, having 
weighed, it soon after fell calm, and the tide set her very near 
the eastern shore. Captain Saunders hung out lights, and 
fired several guns, to acquaint us with his dangeri: upon which 
all the boats were sent to his relief, who towed the sloop into 
the bay, where she anchored until the next morning, and then 
wemhing again, proceeded on her ertise with a fair breeze. 

Towards the middle of August, our men being indifferently 
recovered, they were permitted to quit their sick tents, and to 
build separate huts for themselves, as it was imagined that, by 
living apart, they would be much cjeanlier, and, consequently, 
likely to recover their strength the sooner ; but at the same 
time, particular orders were given, that, on the firing of a 
from the ship, they should instantly repair to the water-side. 
Their employment on shore was now either the procuring of 
refreshments, the cutting of wood, or the making of oil from 
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the blubber of the sea-lions. Some of the men, too, were 
occupied in salting cod ; for there being two Newfoundland 
fishermen in the Centurion, the Commodore set them about 
laying im a considerable quantity of salted cod for a sea-store, 
though very little of it was used, as it was afterwards thought 
to be as productive of the scurvy as any other kind of salt 
provisions. 

I should have mentioned, that the Tryal sloop, on her 
arrival, informed us that, on the 9th of May, she fell in with 
our victualler, not far distant from the continent of Chili ; 
and had kept company with her for four days, when they 
were parted in a hard gale of wind. This afforded us some 
room to hope that she was safe, and might join us ; but all 
June an.d July being past without any news of her, we then 
gave her over for lost; and, at the end of July, the Com- 
modore ordered all the ships to a short allowance of bread. 
Nor was it in our bread only that we feared a deficiency, for, 
since our arrival at this island, we discovered that our former 
purser had neglected to take on board large quantities of 
several kinds of provisions, which the Commodore had ex- 
pressly ordered him to receive ; so that the supposed loss of 
our victualler was, on all accounts, a mortifying consideration. 
However, on Sunday, the 16th of August, about noon, we 
espied a sail in the northern quarter, and a gun was imme- 
diately fired from the Centurion to call off the people from 
shore; who readily obeyed the summons, repairing to the 
beach, where the boats waited to carry them on board. At 
first, many imagined it to be the Tryal sloop returned from 
her cruise ; though as she di’ew nearer this opinion was con- 
futed, by observing she was a vessel with three masts : then 
other conjectures were eagerly canvassed, some judging it to 
be the Severn, others the Pearl, and several affirming that it 
did not belong to our squadron : but about three in the after- 
noon, our disputes wer; ended, by an unanimous persuasion 
that it was our victualler, the Anna Pink. This ship, though 
like the Gloucester she had fallen in to the northward of the 
island, had yet the good fortune to come to an anchor in the 
bay, at five in the afternoon. Her arrival gave us all the sin- 
cerest joy ; for each ship^s company wore immediately restored 
to their full allowance of bread, and we were no^ freed from 
the apprehensions of our provisions falling short before we 
could reach some amicable port ; a calamity which, in these 
seas, is of all others the most irretrievable. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A MUTINY. 

On the first appearance of the Anna Pink it seemed wonderftd 
to us how the crew of a vessel, which came to this rendezvous 
two months after us, should be capable of working their ship 
in the manner they did, with so little apj)earance of debility 
and distress. But this puzzle was soor^^solved when she came 
to anchor, for we then found that they had been in harbour 
since the middle of May, near a month before we arrived at 
Juan Fernandez ; so that their sufferings were greatly short of 
what had been undergone by the rest of the squadron. On 
the 16th of May they fell in with land, which was then but 
four leagues distant, in lat. of 45“ 15' south. On the first 
sight of it they wore-ahip and stood to the southward ; but 
their fore-top-sail splitting, and the wind being w.aw., they 
drove towards the shore : and the captain, at last, either 
unable to clear the land, or, as others say, resolved to keep 
the sea no longer, steered for the coast, with a view of dis- 
covering some shelter amongst the many islands which then 
appeared in sight ; and, about four hours after the first view 
of the land, the Pink had the happiness to come to an anchor 
to the eastward of the island of Inchin ; but, as they did not 
hin sufficiently near to the east shore of that island, and had 
not hands enough to veer away the cable briskly, they were 
soon driven to the eastward ; and still continuing to drive, 
they, the next day, let go their sheet anchor. Tnis, though 
it brought them up for a short time, yet — on the* 18th — they 
drove again, till they came into sixty-five fathoms water, and 
were now within a mile of the land, and expected to be forced 
on shore every moment, in a place «vhere the coast was so 
very high and steep, that there was not the least prospect of 
saving the ship or cargo. As their boats were very leaky, 
and tnere was no appearance of a landing-place, the whole 
crew, consisting of sixteen men and boys, gave themselves 
over for lost, apprehending that, if any of them, by some extras 
ordinary chknce, could get on shore, they would, in all 
probability, be massacred by the savages ; for these, knowing 
no other Europeans but Spaniards, it might be expected they 
would treat all strangers with the same cruelty which they 
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had 80 often and so signally exerted against their Spanish 
neighbours Under these terrifying circumstances, the Pink 
drove nearer and nearer to the rocks which formed the shore ; 
but at Uwt, when the crew expected each instant to strike, 
they perceived a small opening in the land, which raised their 
hopes ; and immediately cutting away their two anchors, they 
steered for it, and found it to be a small channel betwixt an 
island and the main, that led them into a most excellent 
harbour, which, for its security against all winds and swells, 
and the smoothness of its water, may, perhaps, compare with 
any in the known world. And, this place being scarcely two 
miles distant from the spot where they deemed their destruc- 
tion inevitable, the horrors of shipwreck and of immediate 
death, which had so long and so strongly possessed them, 
vanished almost instantaneously, and gave place to the more 
joyous ideas of security, refreshment, and repose. 

In this harbour, discovered iti this providential manner, the 
Pink came to an anchor in twenty-five fathoms water, with 
only a hawser, and a small anchor of about three hundred- 
weight. Here she continued for near two months, and here 
her people, who were many of them ill of the scurvy, were 
soon restored to perfect health by the fresh provision^, of 
which they procured good store, and the excellent water with 
which the adjacent shore abounded. 

The principal refreshments they met with in this port were 
greens, as wild celery, nettle-tops, etc.; shell-fish, as cockles 
and mussels of an extraordinary size, and extremely delicious; 
and good store of geese, shags, and penguins. The climate, 
though it was the depth of winter, was not remarkably 
rigorous ; nor the trees, nor the face of the country, destitute 
of verdure; whence, in the summer, many other species of 
fresh provisions, besides those enumerated, might doubtless be 
found here. Notwithstanding the tales of the Spanish his- 
torians, in relation to the violence and barbarity of the 
inhabitants, it does not appear that their numbers are sufficient 
to ^ve the least alarm to any ship of ordinary force, or that 
their disposition is by any means so mischievous or merciless 
as hath hitherto been represented. With all these advantages, 
this place, is so far removed from the Spanish frontier, and so 
Kttle known to the Spaniards themselves, that thA'e is reason 
to suppose that, bv proper precautions, a ship might continue 
here undiscoverea a long time. It is, moreover, a post of 
great defence ; for, by possessing the island that closes up tbe 
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harbour, and which is accessible in very few places, a small 
force might secure this port against all the strength the 
Spaniards could muster in that part of the world ; since the 
land, towards the harbour, is precipitous, and has siX-fathoms 
water close to the shore, so that the Pink anchored within 
forty yards of it: whence it is obvious how impossible 
it would prove either to board or to cut out any vessel 
protected by a force posted on shore within pistol shot, and 
where those who were thus posted could not themselves be 
attacked. ** 

All the time the Pink continued tj^ere they saw no more 
than one Indian family, which came into the harbour in a 
periagua, about a month after the arrival of the Pink, and 
consist«d|b^^to Indian, near forty years old, his wife, and two 
children. Ihey seemed to have with them all their property, 
which was a dog and a cat, a fishing-net, a hatchet, a knife, a 
cradle, some bark of trees intended for the covering of a hut, 
a reel, some v orsted, a flint and steel, and a few roots of a 
yellow hu€^ with a very disagreeable taste, which served them 
for bread. The master of the Pink, as soon as he perceived 
them, sent his yawl, and brought them on board ; fearing lest 
they might discover him, if they v^ere permitted to go away, 
he took, as he conceived, proper precautions for securing them, 
but without any mixture of ill-usage or violence : for, in the 
day-time, they were permitted to go where they pleased about 
the ship, but at night were locked up in the forecastle. As 
they were fed in the same manner as the rest of the crew, and 
were often indulged with brandy, which they seemed greatly 
to relish, it did not at first appear that they were much dis- 
satisfied with their situation, especially as the master took the 
Indian on shore when he went a shooting, and as^ all the crew 
treated them with great humanity ; but it was soon perceived 
that, though the woman continued easy and cheerful, yet the 
man grew pensive and restless at his ^nfincment. He seemed 
to be a person of good natural parts, and, though not capable 
of conversing with the Pinkos people otherwise than by signs, 
was yet very curious and inquisitive, and showed great 
dexterity in the manner of making himself understood. 

But the strongest proof of his sagacity was th© manner of 
his getting away ; for, after being in custody oift board the 
Pink eight days, the scuttle of the forecastle happened to be 
unnailed, and the following night, being extremely dark and 
stormy, he contrived to convey his wife and children through 
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the unnailed scuttle, and then over th^ ship's side into the 
yawl ; and to prevent being pursued, he cut away the long- 
boat and his own periagua, which were towing astern, and 
immediately rowed ashcA’e. All this he conducted with so 
much diligence and secrecy, that, though there was a watch 
on the quarter-deck with loaded arms, yet he was not dis- 
covered by them, till the noise of his oars in the water, after 
he had put off from the ship, gave them notice of his escape ; 
and then it was too late either to prevent him or to pursue 
him; for tteir boats being all adrift, it was a considerable 
time before they could«contrive the means of getting on shore 
themselves to searqh for their boats. 

As it was supposed by some of them that the Indian still 
continued in the woods in the neighbourhood l|W0ie port, 
where it was feared he might suffer for want of provisions, 
they prevailed upon the master to leave a quantity of such 
food as they thought would be most agreeable to him in a 
particular part where they imagined he would be likely to find 
it. And there was reason to conjecture that this piece of 
humanity was not altogether useless to him ; for, on visiting 
the place some time after, it was found that the provision ^as^ 
gone, and in a manner that made them conclude it had fallen 
into his hands. 

But though many of them were satisfied that the Indian 
still continued near them, others would needs conclude that he' 
was gone to the Island of Chiloe, where they feared he would 
alarm the Spaniards, and would soon return with a force 
sufficient to surprise the Pink. On this occasion the master 
of the Pink was prevailed on to omit firing the evening gun ; 
for it must be remembered that the master, from an ostenta- 
tious imitation of the practice of men-of-war, had hitherto fired 
a gun every evening at the setting of the watch. This he 
pretended was to awe the enemy, if there was any within 
hearing, and to convince* them that the Pink was always on 
her guard. His crew being now well refreshed, and their 
wood and water sufficiently replenished, he, in a few days after 
the escape of the Indian, put to sea, and had a favourable 
passage to Juan Fernanda!!:. 

The Ann^ Pink was the last that joined the Cqpimodore at 
Juan FemaMez. The remaining ships of the squadron were, 
the Severn, the Pearl, and the Wager store-ship. The Severn 
and Pearl parted company with the squadron off Gape Noir, 
and, as we afterwards learnt, put back to the Brazils ; so that, 
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of tbo ftlups whicb eamo inl^ t^e South Sei% the Wiger 
was the only one tliat was missing. This eh|p had on hwm a 
few field-pieces mounted for land service, together with some 
oohpm mortars, and several kind^of artulery iriSores and 
jpippeers’ tools, intended for the operations on shore : therefoj^e, 
^ the enterprise on Baldivia bad been resolved on for the first 
undertaking of the squadron, Captain Cheap \ras extreng^lj 
solicitQOf that these materials, which were in his custoajr, 
be ready before Baldivia. “ ' ^ 

wt whilst the Wager was making the best of her way td^ 
her first rendezvous off the island of Socoro, whence she pro- 
posed to steer directly for Baldivia, she madq land on the Hth 
of May about 47® south ; and the captain, exerting niinself in 
order to get clear of it, had the misfortune to fall down jbhe 
after-ladder and dislocate his shoulder, which rendered him 
incapable of acting. This accident, together with the crazy 
condition of the ship, which was little better than a wreck, 
prevented her from getting off to sea, and entangled her more 
and more iV’ith the land ; insomuch that the next morning, at 
d^breakj she struck on a sunken rock, and soon afterwards 
..bi%)d, and grounded between two small islands, at about a 
,jausket*shot from the shore. 

In this situation the ship continued entire a long time, so 
4hat aH the crew had it in their power to get safe pn shore ; 
^tit" a general confusion taking place, numbers of them, instead 
df consulting their safety, fell to pillaging the ship, arming 
themselves with the first weapons that came to hand, and 
threatening to murder all who should oppose them. This 
frenzy was greatly heightened by the liquors they found on 
board, with which they got so extremely drunk, * that some of 
them, falling down between decks, were drowned as the water 
flowed into the wreck. The captain, therefore, having done 
his utmost to get the whole crew on shore, was at last obliged 
to leave the mutineers behind him, ^ and to follow his officers 
and such as he had been able to prevail on ; but he did not 
fail tq, send back the boats, to persuade those who remained to 
have some regard to their preservation, though all his efforts 
were for some time without success. However, the weather 
next day proving stormy, and there bein^ great danger of tne 
ship parting, they began to be alarmed with the fear of perish- 
ing, and were desirous of getting to land. But it seems their 
mapnpsiB had upt yet left them ; for the boat not appearing to 
fAoh them off so soon as they expected, they at last pointed a 
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fotuftl^tiiideri #liich was on the qualter^eek^ against the. hut 
where they knew the captein resided on shore, and fired two 
shots* which passed but just over it 

From this specimen oft the behaviour of part of the ereif,^ it 
will not be difficult to frame some conjecture of the diso^er 
and anarchy which took place when they at last got on shore* 
For the men conceived that, by the loss of the ship, the 
authority of the officers was at an end ; and they being now 
on a desolate coast, where scarcely any other provisioni^^uld 
be got, except what should be saved out of the wreck, this^ 
was another insurmoisntable source of discord : since the 
working upon the wreck, and the securing the provisions, 
so that tKey might be preserved for future exigencies as much 
as possible, and the taking care that what was necessary for 
their present subsistence might be sparingly and equally 
distributed, were matters not to be brought about but by 
discipline and subordination. And the mutinous disposition 
of the people, stimulated by the impulses of immediate 
huMer, rendered every regulation made for this purpose 
ine^ctual ; so that there were continual concealments, 
frauds, and thefts, which animated each . man against iia- 
fellow, and produced infinite feuds and contests. /Aid*., 
hence, there was a perverse and malevolent disposition ccm: 
stantly kept up amongst them, which rendered them utterly^ 
ungovernable. 

Besides these heart-burnings, occasioned by petulance and 
hunger, there was another important point, which set the 
greatest part of the people at variance with the captain. This 
was, their differing with him in opinion on the measures to be 
pursued in tl;e present exigency ; for the captain was deter- 
mined, if possible, to fit up the boats in the best manner 
he could, and to proceed with them to the northward. Since, 
having with him above an hundred men in health, having 
gotten some fire p-rma and*ammunition from the wreck, lie did 
not doubt but they could master any Spanish vessel they 
should encounter in those seas ; and he thought he could not 
fail of meeting with one in the neighbourhood of Chiloe or 
Bddivia, in which, when •he had taken her, he Intended to 
proceed to the rendezvous at Juan Fernandez ; and* he further 
insisted that, should they light on no prize by the way, yet 
the boats alone would easily carry them thither. Biut 
was ^ Scheme that, however prudent, was no w«^ relishfC^ 
the generality of his people ; for being quite jaded with^t^ 
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distresses and dangera ibey had alr^y r^ though, tfalsy, 
couM no* thisiik of prosecuting^ an enterprise fertber wliiob 
bad bitberto prored So^disa^oils. ' The i^ommon resolution, 
therefore, vas to lengthen the long-boat, and with *that and; 
the. rest of tbS boats, to steer to the southward, to pass 
;>^rough the Straits of Magellani and to range along the east 
^ of South Americaftill they should a^ve at Brazil, where 
tl|ey d#ibted not to be well received, and to procure a pas- 
4||fge to Great Britain. This project was at first sight in- 
'^ftely more hazardous and tedious than what was proposed 
oy the t^ptain ; but as it had the air of returning hoine, and 
flattered them with the hopes of bringing them once more to 
their native country, that circumstance alone rendered .them 
inattentive to all its inconveniences, and made them adhere to 
' i* with insurmountable obstinacy ; so that the captain himself, 
though he never changed his opinion, yet was obliged to give 
fray to the torrent, and, in appearance, to acquiesce in this 
i^esolution, whilst he endeavoured, underhand, to give it all 
, the obstruAion he could ; particularly in the lengthening of 
the long-boat, which he contrived should be of such a Size, 
though it might serve to carry them to Juan t'ernandez, 
would yet, he hoped, appear incapable of so long a navigation 
aa that to the coast of Brazil. 

But the captain, by his steady opposition, a* first, to this 
favourite project, had much embittered the people against 
him : to which, likewise, the following unhapjiy accident 
greatly contributed. There was a midshipman, whose name 
was Cozens, who had appeared the foremost in all the refrac- 
tory proceedings of the crew. He had involved himself in 
brawls with most of the officers who had adjiered to the 
captain's authority, and had even treated the captain himself 
with great abuse and insolence. As his turbulence and bmta- 
lity grew every day more and more intolerable, it was not in 
the least doubted but that there wefe some violent measures 
in agitation, in which Cozens was engaged as the ringlekier : 
for which reason the captain, and those about him, constantly 
kept themselves on their guard. One day the purser having, 
by the captain's orders, stopped thocallowance of a fbllow who 
would not irork, Cozens, though the man did not complain to 
him, intermeddled in the affair with great bitterness, and 
grossly insulted tl^e purser, who was then delivering out the 
provisions, just by tlm captain’s tent, and was himself su% 
ciently violent ^ The purser, enraged by his scurrility, tod 
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Jiisr1i$j)8 ^ former quiwrels, out, ** A mutiny !” 

adding, “ The dog has pistols and then himself fired a^ pratol 
at Cozens, which, however, missed him."** But the captain, on 
this outci^, and the repoit of the pistol, rushed outxjf his tent, 
ahd not doubting but it had been fired by Cozens, h the com- 
mencement of a mutiny, he iimnediately shot him ki the hea^ 
without f^her deliberation : and though he did not kill hiirf 
on the spot, yet the wound proved mortal, and he died, about 
fourteen days after. ' 

However, tMs incident, though sufficiently displeaskg to?" 
th0.peppl% did yet for a considerable time awe them to ^ir 
dutjC and rendered them more submissive to the captaih's 
authority ; but at Ihst, when, towards the middle of October, 
the long-boat was nearly completed, and they were preparing 
to put to se% the additional provocation he gave them by 
covertly iravereing their project of proceeding through the 
Straits of Magellan, and their fears that he might, at length, 
engage a party sufficient to overturn this favourit§ measure, 
made thorn resolve to make use of the death of Cozens as 
a reason'*far depriving him of his command, under pretence of 
canylng hiin a prisoner to England, to be tried for murd^sSfliw 
and be was accordingly confined under a, guard. But they 
never intended to carry him with them, as they too well knew 
what they nad to apprehend on their return to England, if 
their commander should be present to confront them ; and, 
therefore, when they were just ready to put to sea, they set 
him at liberty, leaving him and the few who chose to take 
their fortunes with him no other embarkation but the yawl, to 
which the barge was afterwards added, by the people on board 
her being prevailed on to return back. 

When tne ship was wrecked, there were alive on board the 
Wager near a hundred and thirty persons; of these above 
thirty died during their stay upon the place, and near eighty 
went off in the long-boat S,rid the cutter to the southward ; so 
that there remained with the captain after their departure no 
paore than nineteen persons, which, however, were as many as 
the barge and the yawl, the only embarkations left them, 
could welbcii:^ off. It was the 13th of October, five months 
afbi^r the shipwreck, that the long-boat, converted into a 
schooner, weighed and stood to the southward, giving to 
the captain, who, with Lieutenant Hamilton, of the land 
fpre^s, and the surgeon, were then on the beach, three cheers 
at tbeir departure ; and on the 29th of January following 
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they arrived at Eio Grande, on*fch^ eoasi of Brazil; hit 
having, by various accidents, left about tw^ty of their people 
on shore at the different places they 1»>uched at, and a greater 
dumber having perished by hunger djiring the course of their 
navigation, there were no more than thirty of them remaining 
when they arrived in that port. Indeed, the undertaking of 
itself was a most extraordinary one ; for (not to mention the 
length of the run) the vessel was scarcely able to contain the 
jnumber that first put to sea in her*; and their stock of pro- 
vision (being only what they had saved out of the ship) was 
extremely slender ; they had this additional misfortune be- 
sides, that the cutter, the only boat they had with them, 
soon broke away from the stern, and was staved tO' pieces ; so 
that, when their provision and their water failed them, they • 
had frequently no means of getting on shore to search for a 
fresh supply. 

After the long-boat and cutter were gone, the captain and 
those who were left with him proposed to pass to the north- 
ward in tlfe barge and yawl ; but the weather was so bad, and 
the difficulty of subsisting so great, that it Was two months, 
from the departure of the long-boat, before be was able 
^tSTput to sea. It seems the place where the \Yager*’waa 
cast away was not a part of the continent, as was at first 
imagined, but an island at some distance from the main, 
which afforded no other sorts of provision but shell-fish 
and a few herbs; and as the greatest part of what they 
had gotten from the ship was carried off in the long-boat, 
the captain and his peo]:)le were often in extreme want 
of food, especially as they chose to preserve what little 
sea provisions remained for their store when they should go 
4iO the northward. During their residence at this island^ 
which was by the seamen denominated Wager’s Island, they 
had now and then a straggling canoe or two of Indians, who 
came and bartered their fish and ftther provisions with our 
people. This was some little relief to tlieir necessities, and at 
another season might perhaps have been greater ; for as theJTe 
were several Indian huts on the shore, it was supposed that in 
some years, during the height of summer, many of these 
savages m^ht resort thither to fish. Indeed, from what has 
been related in the account of the Anna Pink, it would seem 
to be the general practice of those Indians to frequent this 
coast in the summer time, for the benefit of fishing, and to re- 
tire in the winter mto a better climate, more to the northward. 
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On tbii mention of the Anna Pink, I eannot but observe how 
muob it is to be lamented, that the Wager's people had no 
knoi[fledge of her^being sb near them on the coast ; for as she 
wat'^not itbove thirty leagues distant from them, and came 
into their rfeighbourhood ^out the same time the Wager was 
lost, and was a fine roomy ship, she could easily have taken 
them all on board, and have carried them to Juan Femande^. 
Indeed, I suspect she was still nearer to them than what 
is here estimated; for several of the Wager’s people, ah 
different times, heard the report of a cannon, which I conceive 
could be no other than the evening-gun fired from the Anna 
Pink, especially as what was heard at Wager’s Island 
about the sathe time of the day. But to return to Captain 
Cheap. , 

Upon the 14th of December, the captain and his people 
embarked in the barge and the yawl, in order to proceed 
to the northward, taking on board with them all the pro- 
visions they could amass from the wreck of the ship; but 
they had scarcely been an hour at sea, when “the wind 
began to blow hard, and the sea ran so high that they 
were obliged to throw the greatest part of their provisior^ 
ovei%)ard, to avoid immediate destruction. This was a 
terrible misfortune, in a part of the world where food 
is so difficult to be got: however, they persisted in their 
design, putting on shoi e as often as they could to seek sub- 
sistence. But about a fortnight after, another dreadful acci- 
dent befell them, for the yawl sunk at an anchor, and one of 
the men in her was drowned ; and as the barge was incapable 
of carrying the whole company, they were now reduced to the 
hard necessity of leaving four marines behind them on that 
desolate shore. Notwithstanding these disasters, they still 
kept on their course to the northward ; though greatly delayed 
by the perverseness of the winds, and the frequent interrOp- 
tions which their search ailer food occasioned, and constantly 
struggling with a series of the most disastrous events: till at. 
last, about the end of January, having made three unsuccess- 
ful attempts to double a headland, which they supposed to be 
what the Spaniards calledoCape Ties Montes, it was unanim- 
ously resolved, finding the difficulties insurmountable, to give 
over this expedition, and to return again to Wager’s Island,^ 
where they got back about the middle of February, quite 
disheartened and dejected with their reiterated disappoint- 
ments, and almost perishing with hunger and fatigue. 
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However, on their return they providentially met with" 
several pieces of beef, which had been washed out of the 
wreck, and were swimming in the sea. This was a most 
seasonable relief to them after the hardships they had^endured : 
and to complete their success, there came in fiC short time two 
canoes of Indians, among which was a native of Chiloe, who 
spoke a little Spanish ; and the surgeon who was with Captain 
Cheap, understanding that language, ho made a bargain with 
the Indian, that if he would carry the captain and his people 
in the barge, he should have her, and all that belonged to Her, 
for ^ his pains. Accordingly on the 6feh of March, the eleven 
persons to which the company was now reduced, embarked in 
the barge on this new expedition ; but after having proceeded 
for a few days, the captain and four of his principal officers 
being on shore, the six, who together with an Indian remained 
in the barge, put off with her to sea, and did not return 
again. 

By this means, there were left on shore Captain Cheap, Mr. 
Hamilton, lieutenant of marines, the Honourable Mr. Byron, 
and Mr. Campbell, midshipman, and Mr. Elliot, the surgeon, 
jQpe would have thought that their distresses had, long before 
this time, been incapable of augmentation ; but they found, on 
reflection, that their present situation was much more dismay- 
ing than anything they had yet gone through, being left on a 
desolate coast, without any provisions, or the means of pro- 
curing any ; for their arms, ammunition, and every conveni- 
ence they were masters of, except the tattered habits they had 
on, wore all carried away in the barge. 

But when they had sufficiently revolved in their own minds 
the various circumstances of this unexpected palamity, and 
were persuaded that they had no relief to ho^x3 for, they per- 
ceived a canoe at a distance, which proved to be that of the 
Indian who had undertaken to carry them to Chiloe, ho and 
his family being then on board it. made no difficulty of 
coming to them ; for it seems he had left Captain Cheap and 
his people a little before to go a fishing, and had in the mean 
time committed them to the care of the other Indian, whom 
the sailors had carried to sea in tlic barge. When he came on 
shore, and/ound the barge gone, and his companion missing, 
he was extremely concerned, and could with difficulty be per- 
suaded that the other Indian was not murdered ; yet being at 
last satisfied with the accoimt that was given him, he still 
undertook to carry them to the Spanish settlements, and (as 
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the Indians are well skilled in fishing and fowling), to procure 
them provisions by the way. 

About ^the middle of March, Captain Cheap and the four 
that were left with him set out for Chiloe, the Indian having 
provided a number of canoes, and gotten many of his neigh- 
bours together for that purpose. Soon after they embarked, 
Mr. Elliot, the surgeon, died, so that there now remained only 
four of the whole company. At last, after a very complicated 
passage by land and water, Captain Chcaj), Mr. Byron, and 
Mr. Campbell, arrived, in the beginning of June, at the island 
of Chiloe, where they were received by the Spaniards with 
great humanity ; but on account of some quarrel among the 
Indians, Mr. Hamilton did not got there till two months later. 
Thus wa^ it abo\'e a twelvemonth from the loss of the Wager 
before this fatiguing })eregrination ended, and not till, by a 
variety of misfortunes, the company was diminished from 
twenty to no more than four, and those too brought so low, 
that had their distresses continued but a few days longer, in 
all probability, none of them would have survived; for the 
captain himself was with difficulty recovered, and the rest 
were so reduced, by the severity of the weather, their labo^assp^ 
their want-^of food, and of all kinds of necessaries, that it was 
wonderful how they supported themselves so long. After 
some stay at Chiloe, the captain and the three who were with 
him were sent to Valparaiso, and thence to St. Jago, the 
capital of Chili, where they continued about a year : but on 
the advice of a cartel being settled betwixt Great Britain and 
Spain, Captain Cheap, Mr. Byron, and Mr. Hamilton were 
permitted to return to Europe on board a French ship. The 
other midshipman, Mr. Campbell, having changed his religion 
whilst at St. Jago, chose to go back to Buenos Ayres with 
Pizarro and his oificers, with whom he went afterwards to 
Spain, on board the Asia ; but having there failed in his 
endeavours to procure a commission from the court of Spain, 
he returned to England, and attempted to get reinstated in 
the British Navy. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE ENEMY IN SIGHT. 

About a week after the arrival of our victualler, the Tryal 
sloop, that had been sent to the island of Masa Fuero, 
returned to an anchor at Juan Fernandez, having been round 
that island without meeting any part of our squadron. As 
upon this occasion the island of Masa Fuero was more 
particularly examined than, I dare say, it had over l)een 
before, or perhaps ever will be again ; and as the knowledge 
of it may, in certain circumstances, be of great consequence 
hereafter, I think it incumbent on me to insert the accounts 
given of this place, by the officers of the Tryal sloop. 

The Spaniards have generally mentioned two islands under 
the name «of Juan Fernandez, styling them the greater and 
the less; the greater being that island where we anchored, 
and the less being the island we are now describing, which, 
■%R;ause it is more distant from the continent, th^ have dis- 
tinguished by the name of Ma.sa Fuero. The Tryal sloop 
found that it bore from the greater Juan FemandeSz w. by s., 
and was about twenty-two leagues distant. It is a much 
larger and better spot than has been generally reported ; for 
former writers have represented it as a small barren rock, 
destitute of wood and water, and altogether inaccessible; 
whereas our people found it was covered with trees, and that 
there were several fine falls of water pouring down its sides into 
the sea : they found, too, that there was a place” where a ship 
might come to an anchor on the north side of it, though, 
indeed, the anchorage is inconvenient; for the bank extends 
but a little way, is very steep, and fjas very deep water upon 
it, so that you must come to an anchor very near the shore, 
and there lie exposed to all winds but a southerly one ; and, 
besides the inconvenience of the anchorage, there is also a reef 
of rocks running off the eastern point of the island, about two 
miles in length ; though there is ^little danger to be feared 
from them, because they are always to be seen by tiif sea 
breaking over them. This place Iflls at present one ad- 
vantage beyond the island of Juan Fernandez; for it abounds 
with goats, who, not being accustomed to be disturbed, were 
noways shy, or apprehensive of danger, till they had been 
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frequently fired at. These animals reside here in great 
tranquillity, the Spaniards not having thoi^ht the island 
oonaiderable enough to be frequented by their enemies, and 
not having, therefore, been solicitous to destroy the provisions 
upon it ; so that no dogs had been hitherto set on shore there. 
Besides the goats, our people found there vast numbers of 
seals and sea-lions : and, upon the whole, they seemed to 
imagine, that though it was not the most eligible place for 
a smp to refresh at, yet, in case of necessity, it might afford 
some sort of shelter, and prove of considerable use, especially 
to a single ship, who might apprehend meeting with a 
superior force at Fernandez. 

The latter part of the month of August was spent in un- 
lading the provisions from the Anna Pink; when we had 
the mortification to find that great quantities of our pro- 
visions, as bread, rice, goats, etc., were decayed and unfit for 
use. This was owing to the water the Pink had made by her 
working and straining in bad weather ; for hereby several of 
her cades had rotted, and her bags were soaked through. 
And now, as we had no further occasion for her service, the 
Commodore, pursuant to his orders from the Board 
Admiralty, sent notice to Mr. Gerard, her master, that he 
discharged the Anna Pink frpm attending the squadron ; 
and gave him, at the same time, a certificate, specifying 
how long she had been employed. In consequence of this 
dismission, her master was at liberty either to return directly 
to England, or to make the best of his way to any port, where 
he thought he could take in such a cargo as would answer the 
interest of his owners. But the master, being sensible of the 
bad condition of the ship, and of her unfitness for any such 
voyage, wrote the next day an answer to the Commodore’s 
message, acquainting Mr. Anson, that from the great quantity 
of water the Pink had made in her passage round Cape Horn, 
and since that, in the temiiestuous weather she had met with on 
the coast of Chili, he had reason to apprehend that her bottom 
was very much decayed : he added, that her upper works were 
rotten abaft; that she was extremely leaky; that her fore- 
beam was broke ; and thpt, in his opinion, it was impossible 
to proceed to sea with her before she had been^ thoroughly 
refitted; and he, thci^re, requested the C/^modore, that 
the carpenters of the squadron might be directed to survey 
her, that their judgment of her condition might be known. 
In compliance with this desire, Mr. Anson immediately 
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ordered the carpenters to take a careful and strict survey of 
the Anna Pink, and to give him a faithful report, under their 
hands, of the con4ition in which they found her, directing 
them at the same time to proceed herein with such circum- 
spection, that if they should be hereafter called upon they 
might be able to make oath of the veracitj of their proceed- 
ings. Pursuant to these orders, the carpenters immediately 
set about the examination, and the next day made their 
report ; which was, that the Pink had no less than fourteen 
knees and twelve beams broken and decayed ; that one breast- 
hook was broken and another rotten ^ that her water-ways 
were open and decayed ; that two standards and several 
champs were broken, besides others which were rotten ; that 
all her iron-work was greatly decayed ; that her ^^irkiting 
and timbers were very rotten ; and that, having ripped off 
part of her sheeting, they found her wales and outside planks 
e?:tremely defective, and her bows and decks very leaky ; 
and, in consequence of these defects and decays, they certified 
that, in their opinion, she could not depart from the island 
without great hazard, unless she was first of all thoroughly 
refit ted. 

"^^he thorough refitting of the Anna Pink proposed by the 
carpenters was, in our present situation, impossible t© be 
complied with, as all the plank and iron in the squadron was 
insufficient for that purpose. And now the master, finding 
his own sentiments confirmed by the opinion of all the car- 
penters, he offered a petition to the Commodore on behalf of 
his owners, desiring that, since it appeared he was incapable 
of leaving the island, Mr. Anson would please to purchjise the 
hull and furniture of the Pink for the use of the squadron. 
Hereupon the Commodore ordered an inventory*’ to be taken 
of every particular belonging to the Pink, with its just value ; 
and as, by this inventory, it appeared that there were many 
stores which would be useful in refitting the other ships, and 
which were at present very scarce in the squadron, by reason 
of the great quantities that had been already exj)ended, he 
agreed with Mr. Gerard to purchase the whole together for 
300L The Pink being thus brol^en up, Mr. Gerard, with 
the hands belonging to the Pink, were sent on board the 
Gloucester f as that ship had buried the greatest number of 
men, in proportion to her complement : but afterwards, one 
or two of them were received on board the Centurion, on 
their own petition, they being extremely averse to sailing 
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in the same ship with their old master, on account of some 
particular ill-usage they conceived they had ^suffered from 
him. 

This transaction brought us down to the beginning of 
September, and our people by this time were sb far recovered 
of the scurvy that there was little danger of burying any 
more at present. We had buried on board the Centurion, 
since our leaving St. Helen’s, two hundred and ninety-two, 
and had now remaining on board two hundred and fourteen. 
This will doubtless appear a most extraordinary mortality ; 
but yet, on board the Gloucester, it had been much greater ; 
for, out of a much smaller crew than ours, they had lost the 
same number, and had only eighty -two remaining alive. It 
might b > expected, that on board the Tryal the slaughter 
would have been the most terrible, as her decks were almost 
constantly knee-deep in water; but it happened otherwise, 
for she escaped more favourably than the rest, since she only 
buried forty-two, and had now thirty-nine remaining alive. 
The havoc of this disease had fallen still severer on ^^he invalids 
and marines than on the sailors ; for, on board the Centurion, 
out of fifty invalids and seventy-nine marines, there remained 
only four invalids, including officers, and eleven marines : and 
on board the Gloucester, every invalid perished ; and ,out of 
forty-eight marines, only two escaped From this account it 
appears, that the three ships together departed from England 
with nine hundred and sixty-one men on board, of whom six 
hundred and twenty -six were dead before this time ; so that 
the whole of our remaining crews, which were now to be 
distributed amongst three ships, amounted to no more than 
three hundred and thirty -five men and boys — a number greatly 
insufficient tor the manning the Centurion alone, and barely 
capable of navigating all the three, with the utmost exertion 
of their strength and vigour. This prodigious reduction of 
our men was still the mr^e terrifying, as we were hitherto un- 
certain of the fate of Pizarro’s squadron, and had reason to 
suppose that some part of it, at least, had got round into these 
seas : indeed, we were satisfied, from our own experience, 
that they must have suffered greatly in their passage; but 
then every port in the South Seas was open to them, and the 
whole power of Chili and Peru would doubtless be united in 
refreshing and refitting them, and recruiting the numbers they 
had lost. Besides, we had some obscure knowledge of a force 
to be sent out from Callao; and however contemptible the 
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ships and sailors of this part of the world may have been 
generally esteemed, it was scarcely possible for anything 
bearing the name of a ship of force to bo feebler or less con* 
siderable than ourselves. And had. there been nothing to be 
apprehended from the naval power of the Spaniards in this 
part of the world, yet our enfeebled condition would, neverthe- 
less, give us the greatest uneasiness, as we were incapable of 
attempting any of their considerable places ; for the risking of 
twenty men, weak as we then were, was risking the safety 
of the whole : so that we conceived we should be necessitated 
to content ourselves with what few pry.es wc could pick up at 
sea, before we were discovered ; after which we should, in all 
probability, be obliged to depart with precipitation, and 
esteem ourselves fortunate to regain our native couAfry, leav- 
ing our enemies to triumph on the inconsiderable mischief 
they had received from a squadron, whose equipment had 
filled them with such dreadful apprehensions. This was a 
subject on which we had reason to imagine the Spanish 
ostentation would remarkably exert itself ; though the causes 
of our disappointment and their securicy, were neither to be 
sought for in their valour nor our misconduct. 

Such were the desponding reflections which, at that time, 
arose on the review and comparison of our remaining strength 
with our original numbers : indeed, our fears were far from 
being groundless, or disproportioned to our feeble and almost 
desperate situation ; for though the final event proved more 
honourable than we had foreboded, yet the intermediate 
calamities did likewise greatly surpass our most gloomy 
apprehensions ; and could they have been predicted to us at 
this island of Juan Fernandez, they would dqubtless have 
appeared insurmountable. 

The season for navigation in this climate now drawing near, 
we exerted ourselves in getting our ships in readiness for sea. 
We converted the fore-mas t of the victualler into a main-mast 
for the Tryal sloop ; and still flatteriTig ourselves with the 
possibility of the arrival of some other ships of our squadron, 
we inlienaed to leave the main-mast of the victualler to make 
a mizzen-mast for the Wager. Thus* all hands being employed 
in forwarding our departure, we, on the 8th, about eleven in 
the morning, espied a sail to the N.E., which continued to 
approach us, till her courses appeared even with the horizon. 
Whilst she advanced, we had great hopes she might prove one 
of our own squadron ; but as, at length, she steered away to 
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the eastward, without hauling in for the island, we thence 
concluded she must be a Spaniard. 

And now great disputes were set on foot about the pos- 
sibility of *her having discovered our tents on shore, some of 
us strongly insisting that she had doubtless been near enough 
to perceive something that had given her a jealousy of an 
enemy, which had occasioned her standing to the eastward, 
without hauling in: however, leaving these contests to be 
settled afterwards, it was resolved to pursue her, and the 
Centurion being in the greatest forwardness, we immediately 
got all our hands on board, set up our rigging, bent our sails, 
and by five in the afternoon got under sail. We had at this 
time ver;» little wind, so that all the boats were employed to 
tow us oat of the bay ; and even what wind there was lasted 
only long enough to give us an offing of two or three leagues, 
when it flatted to a calm. The night coming on, we lost 
sight of the chase, and were extremely impatient for the 
return of daylight, in hopes to find that she had been bo^ 
calmed as well as we : though I must confess that her greater 
distance from the land was a reasonable ground for suspecting 
the contrary; as we, indeed, found in the morning, to our 
great mortification; for though the weather continued per- 
fectly clear, we had no sight of the ship from the mast-head. 
But as wo were now satisfied that it was an enemy, and the first 
we had seen in these seas, we resolved not to give over the 
search lightly; and a small breeze springing up from the 
W.N.W., we got up our top-gallant-mast and yards, set all the 
sails, and steered to the S.E., in hopes of retrieving our chase, 
which we imagined to be bound to Valparaiso, We continued 
on this course all that day and the next, and then not getting 
sight of our chase, we gave over the pursuit, conceiving that 
by that time she must in all probability have reached her 
port. Being therefore determined to return to Juan Fer- 
nandez, we hauled up to^the s.w., with that view, having but 
very little wind till the 12th, when, at three in the morning, 
there sprung up a fresh gale from the w.s.w., which obliged 
us to tack, and stand to tbe N.w. 

At daybreak, we were agreeably surprised with the sight of 
a sail on our weather-bow, between four and five leagues 
distant. We immediately crowded all the sail we could, and 
stood after her, and soon perceived it not to be the same ship 
we originally gave chase to. She at first bore down upon us, 
showing Spanish colours, and making a signal as to her 
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consort ; but observing that we did not answer her signal, she 
instantly loosed close to the wind, and stood to the south- 
ward. Our people were now all in spirits, and put the ship 
about with great briskness ; and as the chase appealed to be a 
large ship, and had mistaken us for her consort, we conceived 
that she was a man-of-war, and probably one of Pizarro's 
squadron : this induced the Commodore to order all the 
officers’ cabins to be knocked down and thrown overboard, 
with several casks of water and provisions which stood be- 
tween the guns ; so that we had soon a clear ship, ready for 
an engagement. About nine o’clocjf, we had thick hazy 
weather and a shower of rain, during which we lost sight of 
the chase ; and we were apprehensive, if this dark weather 
should continue, that, by going upon the other ta\;k» by 
some other artifice, she might escape us ; but it clearing up in 
less than an hour, we found that we had both weathered and 
fore-reached upon her considerably, and were then near 
enough to discover that she was only a merchantman, without 
so much as a single tier of guns. About half-an-hour after 
twelve, being got within a reasonable distance of her, we fired 
four shots amongst her rigging ; on which they lowered their 
top-sails and bore down to us, but in very great confusion, 
their top-gallant sails and stay-sails all fluttering in the wind : 
this was owing to their having let run their sheets and 
halyards just as we fired at them; after which, not a man 
amongst them had courage enough to venture aloft to take 
them in. 

As soon as the vessel came within hail of us, the Com- 
modore ordered them to bring to under his lee-quarter, and 
then hoisted out the boat, and sent Mr. Saumayez, his first- 
lieutenant, to take possession of the prize, with directions to 
send all the prisoners on board the Centurion, but first the 
officers and passengers. When Mr. Saumarez came on board 
them, they received him at the side ’vith the strongest tokens 
of the most abject submission; for they were all of them 
(especially the passengers, twenty -five in number) extremely 
terrified, and under the greatest ajiprohensions of meeting 
with very severe and cruel usages but the lieutenant en- 
deavoured with great courtesy to dissipate their fright, 
assuring thein that their fears were altogether groundless, and 
that they would find a generous enemy in the Commodore, 
who was not less remarkable for his lenity and humanity than 
for his resolution and courage. The prisoners, who were first 
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sent on board the Centurion, informed us, that our prize was 
called Nuestra Senora del Monte Carmelo, and was com- 
manded by Don Manuel Zamora. 

Her cargo consisted chiefly of sugar, and great quantities of 
blue cloth made in the province of Quito, somewhat resembling 
our English coarse broadcloths, but inferior to them. They 
had besides several bales of a coarser sort of cloth, of different 
colours, somewhat like Colchester bays, called by them Pannia 
de Tierra, with a few bales of cotton, and some tobacco, which, 
though strong, was not ill flavoured. These were the principal 
goods on board her: Ijjit we found besides what was to us 
much more valuable than the rest of the cargo ; this was some 
trunks of .wrought plate, and tAventy -three serons of dollars, 
each wei/hing upwards of 2001])s avoirdupois. The ship's 
burthe i was about four hundred and fifty tons ; she had fifty- 
three sailors on board, both whites and blacks ; she came from 
Callao, and had been twenty-seven days at sea before she fell 
Mto our hands. She was bound to the port of Valparaiso, in 
the kingdom of Chili, and proposed to have retifrned from 
thence loaded with corn and Chili Avine, some gold, dried beef, 
and small cordage, Avhich at Callao they convert into large 
rope. The prisoners informed us, that they left Callao in 
company Avith tAvo other ships, Avhom they had parted Arith 
some days before, and that, at first, they conceived us to be 
one of their company : and, by the description we gave them 
of the ship we had chased from Juan Fernandez, they assured 
us she was of their number, but that the coming in sight of 
that island Avas dii'cctly re]mgnant to the merchant’s instruc- 
tions, who had expressly forbid it, as knoAving that, if any 
English squadron was in those seas, the island of Fernandez 
Avas most probably the place of their rendezvous. 

Wo here first learnt, Avith certainty, the force and destina- 
tion of that squadron Avhich cruised off the Madeiras at our 
arrival there, and aft(;rAV5frds chased the Pearl in our passage 
to Port St. Julian. Tliis Ave noAv kneAv Avas a squadron 
composed of five large Spanish ships, commanded by Admiral 
Pizarro, and purposely fitted out to traverse our designs. We 
had at the same time, too, idie satisfaction to find that Pizarro, 
after his utmost endeavours to gain his passage into these seas, 
had been forc(?d back again into the river Plata, AAutS the loss of 
two of the largest ships : and besides this disappointment of 
Pizarro, which, considering our great debility, was no un- 
acceptable intelligence, Ave farther learnt, that though an 
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embargo had been laid upon all shipping in these seas, by the 
Viceroy of Peru, in the month of May preceding, on a supfiosi- 
tion that about that time we might arrive upcto the coast, yet 
it now no longer subsisted ; for on the account sent overland 
by Pizarro of his own distresses, part of which they knew we 
must have encountered, as we were at sea during the same 
time, and on their having no news of us in eight months after 
we were known to set sail from St. Catherine, they were fully 
satisfied that we were either shipwrecked, or had perished at 
sea, or at least had been obliged to put back again : and 
therefore, on the application of the merchants, and the firm 
persuasion of our having miscamed, the embargo had been 
lately taken off. . 

This last article made us flatter ourselves that, as the enemy 
was still a stranger to our having got round Cape Horn, and 
the navigation of these seas was restored, we might meet with 
some valuable captures, and might thereby indemnify oui*8elves 
for the incapacity we were under of attempting any of their 
considerable settlements on shore. And thus much wo were 
certain of, from the information of our prisoners, that, whatever 
our success might be, as to the prizes we might light on, we 
had nothing to fear, weak as we were, from the Spanish force 
in this part of the world ; though we discovered that we had 
been in most imminent peril from the enemy when we least 
apprehended it, and when our other distresses were at the 
greatest height j for we learnt, from the letters on board, that 
Pizarro, in the express he despatched to the Viceroy of Peru 
after his return to the river Plata, had intimated to him, that 
it was possible some part at least of the English squadron 
might get round ; but that, as he was certain from his own 
experience, if they did arrive in those seas, it must be in a 
very weak and defenceless condition, he advised the Viceroy, 
in order to be secure, at all events, to send what ships of war 
he had to the southward, where, in all probability, they would 
intercept us singly, before we had an opportunity of touching 
at any port for refreshment; in which case he doubted not 
but we should prove an easy conquest. 

The Viceroy of Peru approved pf this advice; and as he 
had already fitted out four ships of force from Callao, one of 
fifty guns, two of forty guns, and one of twenty-four guns, 
which were intended to join Pizarro when he arrived on the 
coast of Chili, the Viceroy now stationed three of these off the 
port of Conception, and one of them at the island of Femaiulez, 
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where they continued cruising for us till the 6th of June ; and 
then not seeing anything of us, and conceiving it to be 
impossible that«*we could have kept the sea %o long, they 
qjmtted their cruise, and returned to Callao, fully persuaded 
&at we had either perislied, or, at least, had been driven 
back. 

Now, as the time of their quitting their stations was but a 
few days before our arrival at the island of Fernandez, it is 
evident that had we made that island on our first search for it, 
without hauling in for the main to secure our easting ; had we, 
I say, made the island ^on the 28th of May, when we first 
expected to see it, and were in reality very near it, we had 
doubtless Mien in with some of the Spanish squadron ; and, 
in the diseased condition we then were, the meeting with a 
healthy, w^ell-provided enemy, was an incident that could not 
but have been perplexing, and might, perhaps, have proved 
fatal not only to us, but to the Tryal, the Gloucester, and the 
Anna Pink, who se[)arately joined us, and who were each of 
them less capable than we were of making any considerable 
' resistance. I shall only add, that the Spanish ships sent out 
to intercept us had been greatly shattered by a storm during 
their cruise; and that, after their arrival at Callao, they had 
been laid up. 

Having thus satisfied ourselves in the material articles of 
our inquiry, and having gotten on board the Centurion most 
of the prisoners, and all the silver, we, at eight in the same 
evening, made sail to the northward, in company with our 
prize, and at six the next morning, discovered the island of 
Fernandez, where the following day both we and our prize 
came to an anchor. 

By the time we arrived at Juan Fernandez, the letters 
found on board our prize were more minutely examined ; and 
it appearing from them, and from the accounts of our prisoners, 
that several other morch^itmen were bound from Callao to 
Valparaiso, Mr. Anson despatched the Tryal sloop the very 
next morning to cruise off the last-mentioned port, reinforcing 
her with ten hands from on board his own ship. Mr. Anson 
likewise resolved, on the intelligence recited above, to separate 
the ships under his command, and employ them in distinct 
cruises, as he thought that by this means we should not only 
increase our chance for ])rizes, but that wo should likewise 
run a less risk of alarming the coast, and of being dis- 
covered. 
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As tb6se5K)ccapatioas took us up four or fivo days* with all 
our industry, the Commodore in that interval directed that 
the guns belonging to the Anna Pink, being four six-pounders, 
four four-pounders, and two swiveh, should be mounted on 
board the Carmelo, our prize j and naving sent on board the 
Gloucester six passengers and twenty-three seamen to assist 
in navigating the ship, he directed Captain Mitchell to leave 
the island as soon as possible, the service demanding the 
utmost despatch, ordering him to proceed to the latitude of 
five degrees south, and there to cruise off the high land of 
Paita, at such a distance from shoro as should prevent his 
being discovered. On this station he was to continue till he 
should be joined by the Commodore, which would be whenever 
it should be known that the Viceroy had fitted ouJ^the ships 
at Callao, or on Mr. Anson’s receiving any other intelligence 
that should make it necessary to unite our strength. These 
orders being delivered to the Captain of the Gloucester, and 
all our business completed, we on the Saturday following, the 
19th of S^^Dtember, weighed our anchor in company with our 
prize, and got out of the bay, taking our last leave of the 
island of Juan Fernandez, and steering to the eastward with 
an intention of joining the Tryal sloop in her station oft 
Valparaiso. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

SEIZURE OF AN IMPORTANT PRIZE. 

Although the Centurion with the Carmelo weighed from the 
bay of Juan Fernandez on the 19th of September, leaving the 
Gloucester at anchor behind her ; yet, by the irregularity and 
fluctuation of the winds in the o^ng, it was the 22nd of 
the same month, in the evening, before we lost sight of 
the island ; after which we continued our course to the east- 
ward in order to reach our station, and to join the Tryial 
off Valparaiso. The next night tfie weather proved squally, 
and vfe «plit our main top-sail, which we handed for the 
present, bflt got it repaired, and set it again the next morning. 
In the evening, a little before sunset, we saw two sail to the 
eastward ; on which our prize stood directly from us to avoid 
giving any suspicion of our being cruisers ; whilst vre in the 
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meantime made ourselves ready for an engagement, and 
steered with all our canvas towards the two ships We had 
discovered. We soon perceived that one of these, which had 
the appearance of being a yery stout ship, made directly for us, 
whilst the other kept at a great distance. By seven o'clock 
we were within pistol-shot of the nearest, and had a broadside 
ready to pour into her, the gunners having their matches 
in their hands, and only waiting for orders to fire ; but as we 
knew it was now, impossible for her to escape us, Mr. Anson, 
before he permitted us to fire, ordered the master to hail 
the ship in Spanish, on wliich the commanding officer on board 
her, who proved to be Mr. Hughes, Lieutenant of the Tryal, 
answered in English, and informed us that she was a prize 
taken by^the Tryal a few days before, and that the other sail 
at a distance was the Tryal herself, disabled in her masts. 

We were soon after joined by the Tryal; and Captain 
Saunders, her commander, came on board the Centurion. He 
acquainted the Commodore, that he had taken this ship 
on the 18th instant; that she was a prime sailer, and had cost 
him thirty-six hours’ chase before he could come up with her ; 
that for some time he gained so little upon her, that he began 
to despair of taking her ; and the Sjianiards, though alarmed 
at first with seeing nothing but a cloud of sail in pursuit 
of them, the TryaFs hull being so low in the water that no part 
of it appeared ; yet knowing the goodness of their ship, and 
finding how little the Tryal neared them, they at length laid 
aside their fears, and began to think themselves secure; for 
altering their course in the night, and shutting up their 
windows to prevent any of their lights from being seen, they 
had some chance of escaping, but a small crevice in one of the 
shutters rendered all their cautions ineffectual, for through 
this crevice the people on board the Tryal perceived a light, 
which they chased till they came within gun-shot ; and then 
Captain Saunders alarmed' them, unexpectedly, with a broad- 
side, when thej' flattered themselves they were got out of his 
reach : however, for some time after they still kept the same 
sail abroad, and it was not observed that this first salute had 
made any impression on them ; but just as the Tryal was pi'C^- 

E ’ng to repeat her broadside, the Spaniards crept from their 
>s, lowered their sails, and submitted without ^y opposi- 
tion. She was one of the largest merchantmen employed 
in those seas, being about six hundred tons burthen, and was 
called the Arranzazu. She was bound from Callao to Val* 

( 084 ) « 
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ibeaiso, and hii4 much the same cargo with the CamelOt 
we had taken before, except tiiat her silver amounted only to 
about 5000/. sterling. ^ 

But to balance this success, we hfd the misfortune to find 
that the Tryal had sprung her main -mast, and that her main 
top-mast had come by the board ; and as we were all of us 
standing to the eastward the next morning with a fresh gale 
at south, she had the additional ill-luck to spring her fore^mast; 
so that now she had not a mast left on which she could carry 
sail. These unhappy incidents were still aggravated by the 
impossibility wo were just then under ^f assisting her; for the 
wind blew so hard, and raised such a hollow sea, that we 
could not venture to hoist out our boat, and, coi«equently, 
could have no communication witli her ; so that .we were 
obliged to lie to for the greatest part of forty-eiglit hours 
to attend her, as we could have no thought of leaving her 
to herself in her present unha}>py situation. It was no small 
accumulation to these misfortunes, that we were^ all the while 
driving id the leeward of our station, at the very time too, 
when, by our intelligence, wa had reason to expect several 
of the enemy’s ships would appear upon the coast, who would 
now gain the port of Valparaiso without obstruction. 

The weather proving somewhat more moderate, on the 27th 
we sent our boat for the Captain of the IVyal, who, when 
he came on board of us, produced an instrument signed by 
himself and all his officers, representing that the sloop, besides 
being dismasted, was so very leaky in her hull, that even 
in moderate weather it was necessary to ply the pumps con- 
stantly, and that they were then scarcely sufficient to keep her 
free ; so that, in the late gale, though they had all been 
engaged at the pumps by turns, yet the water had increased 
upon them ; and, upon the whole, they apprehended her to be 
at present so very defective, that if they met Ivith much bad 
weather they must all inevitably perish ; and, therefore, they 
petitioned the Commodore to take some measures for their 
future safety. But the refitting of the Tryal, and th6 repairing 
of her defects, was an undertaking that, in the present cop- 
/juiicture, greatly exceed(;d our power ; for we had no masts to 
spare lier,^we had no stores to complete her rigging, nor had 
we ariy poVt where she might be hove down, and her bottom 
examined : besides, had a port, and proper requisites for this 
purpose, been in our possession, yet it would have been ex- 
^ treme imprudence, in so critical a coiyuncture, to have loitered 
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away so much time as would have been necessary for these 
onerations. The Commodore, therefore, had no choice left 
hma, but was und6r the necessity of taking out her people, 
and desttoying her: however, as he conceived it expedient 
to keep up the appearance of our force, he appointed the 
Tryal’s prize (which had been often employed by the Viceroy 
of Peru as a man-of-war) to be a frigate in his Majesty’s 
service, manning her with the Tryal’s crew, and giving 
commissions to the Captain and all the inferior officers 
accordingly. 

This new frigate, when in the Spanish service, had mounted 
thirty-two guns, but she was now to have only twenty, which 
were the *^welve that were on board the Tryal, and eight that 
had belonged to the Anna Pink. When this affair was thus 
resolved on, Mr. Anson gave orders to Captain Saunders to 
put it in execution, directing him to take out of the sloop the 
arms, stores, ammunition, and everything that could be of any 
use to the other ships, and then to scuttle and sink her. After 
Captain Saunders had seen her destroyed, he was to proceed 
with his new frigate and to cruise off the high land of Val- 
paraiso, keeping it from him n.n.w., at the distance of twelve 
or fourteen leagues : for as all ships bound from Valparaiso to 
the northward steer that course, Mr. Anson proposed, by this 
means, to stop any intelligence that might be despatched to 
Callao, of two of their ships being missing, which might give 
them apprehensions of the English squadron being in their 
neighbourhood. The Tryal’s prize was to continue on this 
station twenty- four days, and if not joined by the Commodore 
at the expiration of that term, she was then to proceed down 
the coast to Pisco, or Nasca, where she would be certain to 
meet with Mr. Anson. The Commodore likewise ordered 
Lieutenant Saumarez, who commanded the Centurion's prize, 
to keep company with Captain Saunders, both to assist him in 
unloading the sloop, and Jso that by spreading in their cruise, 
there might be less danger of any of the enemy’s ships slipping 
by unobserved. These orders being despatched, the Centurion 
parted from the other vessels, at eleven in the evening, on the 
27th of September, directing her course to the southwiird;‘ 
with a view of cruising, for some days, to tlie windtffard of 
Valparaiso. 

As we might suppose the Gloucester by this time to be drawing 
V near the high land of Paita, we is^ere enabled, by our separate 
stations, to intercept all vessels employed either betwixt 
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and Ohili to the southward, or betwixt Panama and Peru to 
the northward ; since the principal trade from Peru to Chili 
being carried on to the port of Valparaiso, the Centurion 
cruising to the windward of Valparaiso would in all probability 
meet with them, as it is the constant practice of those ships to 
fall in with the coast to the windward of that port: the 
.Gloucester would in like manner be in the way of the trade 
bound from Panama, or to the northward of any part of Peru ; 
since the high land off which she was stationed is constantly 
made by every ship in that voyage. And, whilst the Centurion 
and Gloucester were thus situated for wterrupting the enemy’s 
trade, the Tryal’s prize and Centurion's prize were as con- 
veniently posted for preventing all intelligence, by in^^ercepting 
all ships bound from Valparaiso to the northward: fpr it was 
on board these vessels that it was to be feared some account 
of us might possibly be sent to Peru. 

But the most prudent dispositions carry with them only a 
probability of success, and can never ensure its certainty. 
Thus, in tne present case, the distress of the Tryal, and our 
quitting our station to assist her, gave an opportunity to all 
the ships bound to Valparaiso to reach that port without 
molestation, during this unlucky interval. So that, though 
after leaving Captain Saunders we were very expeditious in 
regaining our station, Avhere we got the 29th, at noon ; yet in 
plying on and off till the 6th of October, we had not the good 
fortune to discover a sail of any sort ; and then, having lost 
all hopes of meeting with better success by a longer stay, we 
made sail to the leeward of the port, in order to join our 
prizes, but when we arrived off the high land, where they were 
directed to cruise, we did not find them, though we continued 
there four or five days. We supposed that some chase had 
occasioned their leaving their station, and therefore we pro- 
ceeded down the coast to the high land of Nasca, which was 
the second rendezvous, where Captiin Saunders was directed 
to join us. Here we got on tlie 21st, and were in great 
expectation of falling in with some of the enemy's vessels, as 
both the accounts of former voyages, and the information of 
our prisoners, assured us that ^.1 ships bound to Callao 
constantly make this land to prevent the danger of running to 
the leeward of the port. But, notwithstanding the advantages 
of this station, we saw no sail till the 2nd of November, when 
two ships appeared in sight together : wc immediately gave 
them chase, and soon perceived that they were the Tryal's and 
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Centurion’s prizes : as they had the wind of us, we brought-to, 
and waited their coming up. 

We found they had not been more fortunate in their cruise 
than we were, for they had seen no vessel since they separated 
from us. The little success we all had, and our certainty that 
had any ships been stirring in these seas for some time past 
we must have met with them, made us believe that the enemy 
at Valparaiso, on the missing of the two ships we had taken, 
had suspected us to be in the neighbourhood, and had conse- 
quently laid an embargo on all the trade in the southern 
parts. We likewise apprehended that they might by this time 
be fitting out the men-of-war at Callao ; as we knew that it 
was no uncommon thing for an express from Valparaiso to 
reach Lima in twenty-nine or thirty days, and it was now more 
than fifty since we had taken our first prize. These appre- 
hensions of an embargo along the coast, and of the equipment 
of the Spanish squadron at Callao, determined the Commodore 
to hasten down to the leeward of Callao, and to join Captain 
Mitchell (off Paita) as soon as possible, that our strength being 
united, we might be prepared to give the ships from Callao a 
warm reception if they dared to put to sea. 

With this view, we bore away the same afternoon, taking 
particular care to keep at such a distance from the shore that 
there might be no danger of our being discovered; for wo 
knew that all the country ships were commanded, under the 
severest penalty, not to sail by the port of Callao without 
stopping ; and as this order was constantly complied with, we 
should undoubtedly be known for enemies if we were seen to 
act contrary to it. In this new navigation, not being certain 
whether we might not meet the Spanish squadron in our 
route, the Commodore took on board the Centurion part of his 
crew, with which he had formerly manned the Carmelo. And 
now standing to the northward, we, before night came on, 
had a view of the small island called St. Gallan, which bore 
from us N.N.E. ^ E., about seven leagues distant. 

By the 5th of November, at three in the afternoon, we were 
advanced within view of the high land of Barranca, lying in 
10® 36' south, bearing from us n.e. by E., distant eight or nine 
leagues ; and an hour and a half afterwards we had the satis- 
faction, so long wished for, of seeing a sail. She first appeared 
to leeward, and we all immediately gave her chase ; but the 
Centurion so much outsailed the two prizes, that we soon ran 
them out of sight, and gained considerably on the chase : how- 
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ever, night coming on before we came up with her, we about 
seven o'clock lost sight of her, and were in some perple»ily 
What course to steer; but, at last, Mr. Anson resolved, as we 
were then before the wind, to keep all his sails set, and not to 
Ohange his course : for though we ha^G no doubt but the chase 
would alter her course in the night, yet as it was uncertain 
what tack she would go upon, it was thought prudent to keep 
on our course, as we must by this means unavoidably come 
near her, rather than change it on conjecture ; when, if We 
should mistake, we must infallibly lose her. 

Thus then we continued the chase about an hour and a half, 
in the dark, some one or other on board us constantly imagin- 
ing they discerned her sails on right ahead of ua; but at 
length Mr. Brett, our second lieutenant, did really discover 
her about four points on the larboard bow, steering off to the 
seaward : we immediately clapped the helm a-weather, and 
stood for her ; and, in less than an hour, came up witfe her, ' 
and having fired fourteen shots at her, she struck. Our third 
lieutenant, Mr. Dennis, was sent in the boat with sixteen men, 
to take possession of the prize, and to return the prisoners to 
our ship. This vessel was named the Santa Teresa de Jesus, 
built at Guayaquil, of about three hundred tons burthen ; and 
was commanded by Bartolome Urrunaga, a Biscayer: she was 
bound from Guayaquil to Callao, her loading consisted of 
timber, cocoa, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, hides, Pito thread, Quito 
cloth, wax, etc. The specie on board her was inconsiderable, 
being principally small silver money, and not amounting to 
more than 17 OL sterling. 

I Besides our prize’s crew, which amounted to forty-five 

;,Jtknds, there were on board her ten passenger^ 9 onsisting of 
four men and three women, who were natives of the country 
bom of Spanish parents, together with three blac|5; slaves that 
attended them. The women were a mother and »hcir f#o 
daughters, the eldest about twenty-one, and the youngest 
about fourteen. It is not to be wondered at, that women of 
these years should be excessively alarmed at the falling into 
the hands of an enemy, whom, from the former outrages of 
the Buccaneers, and by the artful insinuations of their priests, 
they had been taught to consider as the most terrible an4 
brutal of alFmankind. These apprehensions, too, were, in the 
present instance, exaggerated hy the singular beauty of the 
youngest of the women, and the riotous disposition which they 
might well expect to find in a set of sailor8«^Pull of these 
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^rroT»,lh6 women all hid themselves upon our officer’s coming 
on b(wd, and when they were found out, it was with great 
difficulty that he could persuade them to approach the light ; 
however, Jje soon satisfied them by the humanity of his 
conduct^ and by his assuxinces of their future security and 
honourable treatment, that they had nothing to fear. 

Nor were these assurances of the officer invalidated in the 
sequel ; for the Commodore, being informed of the matter, 
sent directions that they should be continued on board their 
own ship, with the use of ilicir own apartments, and with all 
the other conveniences they had enjoyed before, giving strict 
orders that they shouid receive no kind of inquietude or 
molestatioi^ whatever : and that they might be the more 
certain of having these orders complied with, or have the 
means of complaining if they were not, the Commodore per- 
mitted the pilot, who in Spanish ships is generally the second 
^ 1 ‘son’^n board, to stay with them as their guardian and pro- 
tector. The pilot was particularly chosen for this purpose by 
Mr. Anson, as he seemed to be extremely interested m all that 
concerned the women, and had at first declared that he was 
married to the youngest of them; thougli it afterwards ap- 
peared, both from the information of tiic rest of the prisoners, 
and other circumstances, that ho asserted this with a view 
the better to secure them from the insults they expected on 
their first falling into our hands. By this compassionate 
and indulgent behaviour of the Commodore, the consternation 
of our female prisoners entirely subsided, and they con* 
tinUed easy and cheerful during the whole time they were 
with us. 

When our consorts had joined us, we proceeded together tu 
the northward, being now four sail in company. We here 
found the sea for many miles round us of a beautiful red 
colotlr': thisj^lipon examination, we imputed to an immense 
quantity of spawn spread upon its surface ; for taking up some 
of the water in a wine-glass, it soon changed from a dirty 
aspect to a clear crystal, with only some red globules of a 
slimy nature floating on the top. At present, having a supply 
of timber on board our new prize, the Commodore ordered our 
boats to be repaired, and a'swivel gun-stock to be fixed in the 
bow both of the barge and pinnace, in order to inarease their 
force, in case we should be obliged to have recourse to them 
for boarding ships, or for any attempts on shore. 

In our this coast we generally observed that there 
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was a current which set us to the northward, at the'4ate of 
ten or twelve miles each day. And now being in about eight 
degrees of south latitude, we began to be attended with yeat 
nuBri)ers of flying-fish and bonitos, which were the %st we saw 
after our departure from the coast of Brazil. 

On the 10th of November, we were three leagues south of 
the southernmost island of Lobos, lying in the latitude of 
6® 27' south. There are two islands of this name : this, called 
Lobos de la Mar, and another, which is situated to the north- 
ward of it, very much resembling it in shape and appearance, 
and often mistaken for it, called Lobos de Tierra. We were 
now drawing nearer to the station appointed to the Gloucester, 
for which reason, fearing to miss her, we made an ecsy sail all 
night. The next morning, at daybreak, we saw a ship in 
shore, and to windward, plying up the coast : she hall passed 
by us with the favour of the night, and we, soon perceiving 
her not to be the Gloucester, got our tacks on board, and gave 
her chase ; but there being very little wind, so that neither of 
us could make much way, the Commodore ordered the barge, 
his pinnace, and the Tryal’s pinnace, to be manned and armed, 
and to pursue the chase, and board her. 

Lieutenant Brett, who commanded the barge, came up with 
her first, about nine o'clock ; and, running alongside of her, he 
fired a volley of small shot between the masts, just over the 
heads of the people on board, and then instantly entered, with 
the greatest number of his men; but the enemy made no 
resistance, being sufiiciently frightened by the dazzling of the 
cutlasses, and the volley they had just received. Lieutenant 
Brett ordered the sails to be trimmed, and bore down the 
Commodore, taking up in his way the two pinnaces. When 
he was got within about four miles of us, he put off in the 
barge, bringing with him a number of the prisoners. On his 
arrival we learnt that the prize was called Nuestra Senora del 
Carmin, of about two hundred and seventy tons burthen ; she 
was commanded by Marcus Morena, a native of Venice, and 
had on board forty-three mariners. Though her cargo, in our 
present circumstances, was but of little value to us, yet, with 
respect to the Spaniards, it was the most co^dfifable capture 
we made in this part of the world ; for it an| 0 tm|id to upwards 
of 400,000 dollars at Panama. This ship wiw 
and had stopped at Paita in her passage, to take ^i^^ruit 
of water and provisions, having left that place IwgrtlKove 
twenty-four hours be|pc she our hands. 
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Mr: J&rett had received some important intelligence, which 
he ^deavoured to let the Commodore know immediately. 
Tbj^ first person he learnt it from was one John Williams, 
an Irishman, whom he found on board the Spanish veisel. 
Williams, who worked hk passage from Cadiz, had travelled 
over all the kingdom of Mexico as a pedlar. He pretended 
that, by his business, he had once got 4000 or 5000 dollars ; 
but that he was embarrassed by the priests, who knew he had 
money, and was at last stripped of everything he had. He 
was, indeed, at present all in rags, being but just got out of 
Paita gaol, where he had been confined for some misdemeanour. 
He expressed great joy upon seeing bis countrymen, and 
immediately told them that, a few days before, a vessel came 
into Paita, where the master of her informed the governer 
that he had been chased in the offing by a very large ship, 
which, from her size, and the colour of her sails, he was 
persuaded must be one of the English squadron. This we 
then conjectured to have been the Gloucester, as we afterwards 
found it was. 

The governor, upon examining the master, was fully satisfied 
of his relation, and immediately sent away an express to Lima, 
to acquaint the viceroy therewith; and the royal officer residing 
at Paita, apprehensive of a visit from the English, had, from 
his first hearing of this news, been busily employed in removing 
the king's treasure and his own to Piura, a town within land, 
about fourteen leagues distant. Wo further learnt from our 
prisoners that there was a very considerable sum of money, 
belonging to some merchants of Lima, that was now lodged in 
the thstom* house at Paita ; and that this was intended to be 
shipped on board a vessel which was then in the port of Paita, 
and was preparing to sail with tho utmost expedition, being 
bound for the bay of Sonsonnate, on tho coast of Mexico, in 
order to pulthase a part of the cargo of the Manilla ship. As 
the vessel in which the money was to be shipped was a prime 
sailer, and had just received a new coat of tallow on her 
bottom, and might, in the opinion of the prisoners, be able to 
sail the succeeding morning, the character they gave of her 
left us little reass^ to believe that our ship, which had been in 
the water neaar two years, could have any chance of coming up 
with hetj if ^e once suffered her to escape out of the port. 
Thes^fore, as we were now discovered, and the coast would be 
soon alam^ed, and as our cruising in these parts any longer 
would answer no purpose, the Conmaodore resolved to en- 
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deavour to surprise the place, having first minutely informed 
himself of its strength and condition, and being fully satisfied 
that there wiw little danger of losing many of our men in the 
attempt « 

This attack on Paita, besides the** treasure it promised 
and it being the only enterprise it was in our power to unaeiS 
take, had these other advantages attending it, that we should, 
in all probability, supply ourselves with great quantities of 
live provision, of which we were at this time in want, and that 
we should likewise have an opportunity of setting our prisoners 
on shore, who were now very numerojjis, and made a greater 
consumption of our food than our stock that remain^ was 
capable of furnishing long. In all these lights, the attempt 
was a most eligible one, and what our necessities, our situation, 
and every prudential consideration prompted us to. ” 


CHAPTER XV. 

CAPTURE OF PAITA. 

The town of Paita is situated in lat. 6* 1 2' south, on a most 
barren soil, composed only of sand and slate : the extent of 
it is but small, containing in all less than two hundred families. 
The houses are only ground-floors; the walls built of split 
cane and mud, and the roofs thatched with leavea The port 
of Paita, though in reality little more than a bay, is esteemed 
the best on that part of the epast, and is, indeed, a very secure 
and commodious anchorage. It is greatly frequented by all 
vessels coming from the north, since hero only the ships from 
Acapulco, Sonsonnate, Realeijo, and Panama can touch, and 
refresh in their passage to Callao. « 

The town of Paita itself is an open place, so that its sole 
protection and defence is in a fort. From the examination of 
our prisoners, we found that there were eight pieces of cannon 
mounted in it, but that it had neither ditch nor outwork, being 
surrounded by a plain brick wall ; and that the garrison con- 
sisted of only one weak company, though the town itself 
might possibly arm three hundred men more. 

Mr. Anson, having informed himself of the strength of the 
place, resolved to attempt it that very night. We were then 
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about tirelve leagues distant from the shore, far enough to 
prevent our being discovered; yet not so far but that, by 
making all the sail we could, we might arrive in the bay with 
pur ships long before daybreak. However, the Commodore 
pru^nHy considered that this would be an improper method 
of proce^ing, as our ships being such large bodies might be 
easily seen at a distance even in the night, and might thereby 
alarm the inhabitants, and give them an opportunity of 
removing their valuable effects. He therefore, as the strength 
of the place did not require our whole force, resolved to 
attempt it with the boats only, ordering the eigh teen-oared 
barge, and our own and the Tryal’s pinnaces, on that service ; 
and having picked out fifty-eight men to man them, well 
furnished with arms and ammunition, he intrusted the com- 
mand of tne expedition to Lieutenant Brett, and gave him his 
necessary orders. And the better to prevent the confusion 
which might arise from the darkness of the night, and from 
the ignorance of the streets and passages of the place, two of 
the Spanish pilots were ordered to attend the lieutenant, who 
were to conduct him to the most convenient landing-place, and 
were afterwards to be his guides on shore : and that we might 
have the greater security for their behaviour on this occasion, 
the Commodore took care to assure our prisoners, that they 
should all of them bo released, and set on shore at this place, 
provided the pilots acted faithfully ; but in case of any mis- 
conduct or treachery, he threatened that the pilots should 
be instantly shot, and that he would carry the rest of the 
Spaniards, who were on board him, prisoners to England : so 
that the prisoners themselves were interested in our success, 
and therefore we had no reason to suspect our conductors 
either of negligence or perfidy. 

On this occasion I cannot but remark a singular circum- 
stance of one of the pilots employed by us in the business. 
It seems (as we afterwaids learnt) he had been taken by 
Captain Clipperton, above twenty years before, and had been 
obliged to lead Clipperton and L’s people to the surprise of 
Truxilla, a town within land to the southward of Paita, where, 
however, he contrived to alarm his countrymen, and to save 
them, though the place was carried and pillaged. Now, that 
the only two attempts on shore, which were made %t so long 
an interval from each other, should be guided by the same 
person, and he, too, a prisoner both times, and forced upon 
the employ contrary to his inclination, is an incident so very 
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extaiftordinary tliat I could not help mentioning it. But to 
return to the matter in hand. 

During our preparations, the ships themselves stood towards 
the port with all the sail they could make, being secure that 
we were yet at too great a distarite to be seen. But, al^ut 
ten o’clock at night, the ships being then within five leaf^es 
of the place, Lieutenant Brett, with the boats under his com- 
mand, put off, and arrived at the mouth of the bay without 
being discovered, though no sooner had he entered it, than 
some of the people on board a vessel riding at anchor there, 
perceived him, who instantly getting into the boat, rowed 
towards the fort, shouting and crying, “The English, the 
English dogs,” etc., by which the whole town w^es suddenly 
alarmed, and our people soon observed several lights hurrying 
backwards and forwards in the fort, and other mai^ks of the 
inhabitants being in great motion. Lieutenant Brett, on this, 
encouraged his men to imll briskly up, that they might give 
the enemy as little time as possible to prepare for their 
defence. ® 

However, before our boats could reach the?shore, the j)eople 
in the fort had got ready some of their cannon, and pointed 
them towards the landing-place ; and though, in the darkness 
of the night, it might well be supposed that chance had a 
greater share than skill in their direction, yet the first shot 
passed extremely near one of the boats, whistling just over 
the heads of the crew. This made our people redouble their 
efforts ; so that they had reached the shore, and were in part 
disembarked, by the time the second gun fired. 

As soon as our men landed, they were conducted by one of 
the Spanish pilots to an entrance of a narrow styect, not above 
fifty yards distant from the beach, where thay were covered 
from the fire of the fort ; and being formed in the best manner 
the shortness of the time would allow, they immediately 
marched for the parade, which w^as a largo square at the end 
of the street, the fort being one side of the square, and the 
Grovernor’s house another. In this march the shouts and 
clamours of threescore sailors, who had been confined so long 
on shipboard, and were now, for t^e first time, on shore in an 
enemy’s country, joyous as they always are when they land, 
and animated besides, in the present case, with the hopes of 
an immense pillage ; the huzzas, I say, of this spirited detach- 
ment, joined with the noise of thjeir drums, and favoured by 
the night, had augmented their numbers, in the opinion of 
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the enemy, to at least three hundred ; by which persuaiion 
the inhabitants were so greatly intimidated, that they were 
much more solicitous about the means of flight than of resist- 
ance; so that though, upon entering the parade, our people 
received a volley from the merchants, who owned the treasure 
them in the town, and who, with a few others, had ranged 
themselves in a gallery that ran round the Governor’s house, 
yet that post was immediately abandoned upon the first fire 
made by our people, who were thereby left in quiet possession 
of the parade. 

On this success, Lieutenant Brett divided his men into two 
parties, ordering one of them to surround the Governor’s 
house, and, if possible, to secure the Governor, whilst he him- 
self, at the head of the other, marched to the fort, with an 
intent to force it. But, contrary to his expectation, he entered 
it without opi^osition : for the enemy on his a])proach abandoned 
it, and made their escape over the walls. By this means, the 
whole place was mastered in less than a quarter of an hour’s 
time from the first landing, and with no other loss than that 
of one man kil]edk)n the spot, and two wounded : one of which 
was the Spanish pilot of the Teresa, who received a slight 
bmise by a ball which grazed on his wrist. 

Lieutenant Brett, when he had thus far happily succeeded, 
placed a guard at the fort, and another at the Governor’s 
house, and appointed sentinels at all the avenues of the town, 
both to prevent any surprise from the enemy, and to secure 
the eflects in the place from being embezzled. This being 
done, his next care was to seize on the custom-house, where 
the treasure lay, and to examine if any of the inhabitants 
remained in the town, that he might know what farther pre- 
cautions it w^ necessary to take : but he soon found that the 
numbers left behind were no ways formidable : for the greatest 
part of them being in bed when the place was surprised, had 
run away with so much pi jcipitation, that they had not given 
themselves time to put on their clothes. In this genei\al rout, 
the Governor was not the last to secure himself, for ho fled 
betimes, half-naked, leaving his wdfe, a young lady of about 
seventeen years of age, to whom he had been married but three 
or four days, behind him : though she, too, was afterwards 
carried off by a couple of sentinels, just as the detachment, 
ordered to invest the house, arrived before it. 

This escape of the Governor was an unpleasant circumstance, 
as Mr. Anson had particularly recommended it to Lieutenant 
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Brett to secure his person, if possible, in hopes that by th^ 
means we mi^ht be able to treat for the ransom ^of the place : 
but it seems his alertness rendered the execution of these 
orders impracticable. The few inhabitants who remained 
were confined in one of the churches under a guard, eimpt 
some stout negroes who were found in the town^ tuese, 
instead of being shut up, were employed, the remaining part 
of the night, to assist in carrying the treasure from the 
custom-house and other places to the fort: however, there 
was care taken that they should be always attended by a file 
of musketeers. 

The transporting the treasure from the custom-house to the 
fort was the principal occupation of Mr. Bretth people, after 
he had got possession of the place. But the sailors, whilo 
they were thus busied, could not be prevented froifi entering 
the houses which lay near them in search of private pillage ; 
where the first things which occurred to them, being the 
clothes which the Spaniards in their flight had left behind 
them, anil which, according to the custom of the country were 
most of them either embroidered or laced, our people eagerly 
seized these glittering habits, and put them on over their own 
dirty trousers and jackets, not forgetting at the same time the 
tye, or bag-wig, and laced hat, which were generally found 
with the clothes; and when this practice was once begun, 
there was no preventing the whole detachment from imitating 
it: but those who came latest into the fashion, not finding 
men^s clothes sufficient to equip themselves, were obliged to 
take up with women’s gowns and petticoats, which, provided 
there was finery enough, they made no scruple of putting on, 
and blending with their own greasy dress. So that, when a 
party of them thus ridiculously metamorphosed, first appeared 
before Mr. Brett, he was extremely surprised at the grotesque 
sight, and could not immediately be satisfied they were his 
own people. 

After the boats were gone off, the Centurion lay by till one 
o'clock in the morning, and then, supposing our detachment 
to be near landing, we made an easy sail for the bay. About 
seven in the morning we began 4^0 open the bay, and soon 
after had a view of the town ; and though we had no reason 
to doubt the success of the enterprise, yet it was with gre^t 
joy that we first discovered an infallible signal of the certainty 
of our hopes : tfiis was by means of our telescopes, for through 
them we saw an English fiag hoisted on the fiag-staff of tne 
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fort, wWch, to Ufl, was an incontestable proof that our people 
were in possession of the place. We plied into the bay with 
as much expedition as the wind, which then blew ojQT shore, 
would perinit uS; and at eleven, the Tryars boat came on 
hWd us, laden with doUats and church plate. 

jjibput two in the afternoon we anchored a mile and a half 
distance from the town, and were consequently near enough 
to have a more immediate intercourse with those on shore. 
And now we ibund that Mr. Brett had hitherto gone on in 
collecting and removing the treasure without interruption, 
but that the enemy ha^ rendezvoused from all parts of the 
country on a hill at the back of the town, where they made 
no inconsiderable appearance; for, among the rest of their 
force, there were two hundred horse, seemingly very well 
armed aftd mounted, and, as we conceived, properly trained 
and regimented, being furnished with trumpets, drums, and 
standards. Xhese trooi>3 paraded about the hill with great 
ostentation, sounding their military music, and practising 
every art to intimidate us, as our numbers on shorS were by 
this time not unknown to them, in hopes that we might be 
induced by our fears to abandon the place before the pillage 
was completed. But we were not so ignorant as to believe 
that this body of horse, which seemed to be what the enemy 
principally depended on, would dare to venture in streets and 
amongst houses, even had their numbers been three times as 
large ; and therefore, notwithstanding their menaces, we went 
on calmly, as long as the daylight lasted, in sending off the 
treasure, and employing the boats to carry on board the 
refreshments, such as hogs, fowls, etc., which wo found here 
in great abuncjiance. 

However, at night, to prevent any surprise, the Commodore 
sent on shore a reinforcement, who posted themselves in all 
the passages leading to the parade, and for their further 
security traversed the streets with barricadoes six feet high ; 
but the enemy continuing quiet all night, we at daybreak 
returned again to our labour of loading the boats and sending 
them off. 

On the second day of ouy being in possession of the place, 
several negro slaves deserted from the enemy on the hill, and 
coming into the town, voluntarily engaged in otir service. 
We now learnt that the Spaniards without |he town were in 
extreme want.of water, for many of their slaves crept into the 
place by stealth and carried away several jars of water to their 
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masters the hill ; and though some of them were seizea oy 
our miiixi iuthe attemi^ yet the thirst among the enemy was 
so pressing, that' they continued this praiatice till we len; the 
place. Qn this second day we were assured, beth by the 
deserters and by those prisoners took, that the Spani^s 
on the hiH who were by this time increased to a formidable 
number, had resolved to storm the town and fort the succeed- 
ing night ; and that one Gordon, a Scotchman, i£1id captain of 
a ship those seas, was to have the command of this enter- 
prise. fjowever, we notwithstanding continued -sending off 
our boats, and prosecuted our work jvithout the least hurry 
or precipitation till the evening, when a reinforcement was 
again Gent ashore by the Commodore, and Lieutenant Brett 
doubled his guards at each of the barricadoes ; and our posts 
being connected by the means of sentinels placed within call 
of each other, and the whole being visited by frequent rounds, 
attended with a drum, these marks of our vigilance — which 
the enemy could not be ignorant of, as they could doubtless 
hear the arum, if not the calls of the sentinels — these marks, 
I say, of our vigilance, and of our readiness to receive them, 
cooled their resolution, and made them forget the vaunts of 
the preceding day, so that we passed this second night with as 
little molestation as wo had done the first. 

We had finished sending the treasure on board the Centurion 
the evening before, so that the third morning, being the 15th 
of November, the boats were employed in carrying off the 
most valuable part of the effects that remained in the town. 
And the Commodore intending to sail in the afternoon, he, 
about ten o’clock, pursuant to his promise, sent all his 
prisoners, amounting to eighty -eight, on shore, ^giving orders 
to Lieutenant Brett to secure them in one of the churches, 
under a strict guard, till the men were ready to be embarked. 
Mr. Brett was at the same time ordered to burn the whole 
town, except the two churches, and then he was to abandon 
the place and to return on board. These orders were punctu- 
ally complied with, for Mr. Brett immediately set his men to 
work to distribute pitch, tar, and other combustibles, into 
houses situated in different street-s of the town, so that the 
place being fired in many quarters at the same time, 
destructiofi might be more violent and sudden, and the enemy, 
after our departure,.^ might not be able to extinguish ft. 
When thee© preparations were made, he in the next place 
commanded the cannon which he found in the fort to be 
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naOed up, and then setting fire to those houses which were 
most to the windward, he collected hi^ and m^chad 
towards the beach, wjiere th6 boats waited to carry them off. 

As that part of the beach whence he intended to embark 
wat an open place without the town, the Spaniards on the 
hill perceiving he was retreating, resolved to try if they could 
not precipitate his departure, and thereby lay some foundation 
for their future boasting. To this end a small squadron of 
their horse, consisting of about sixty, picked out, as I suppose, 
for this service, marched down the hill with much^ seeming 
resolution; so that had \ve not entertained an adequate opinion 
of their prowess, we might have imagined, that now we were 
on the opeh beach, with no advantage of situation, they would 
certainly have charged us; but we presumed, and we wer0‘ 
not mistflken, that this was mere ostentation. For notwith- 
standing the pomp and parade they at first came on with, Mr. 
Brett had no sooner ordered his men to halt and face about, 
than the enemy stopped their career, and never dared to 
advance a step fiirther. 

When our people were arrived in their boats, and were 
ready to go on board, they were for some time retarded by 
missing one of their number; and being unable, on their 
mutual inquiries amongst each other, to inform themselves 
where he was left, or by what accident he was detained, they, 
after a considerable delay, resolved to get into their boats, and 
to depart without him. But when the last man was actually 
embarked, and the boats were just putting off, they heard him 
calling to them to take him in ; the place was by this time so 
thoroughly on fire, and the smoke covered the beach so effect- 
ually, that they could scarcely discern him though they heard 
his voice. However, the lieutenant instantly ordered one of 
the boats to his relief, who found him up to the chin in water, 
for he had waded as far as he dimst, being extremely frightened 
with the apprehension of filing into the hands of the enemy, 
enraged as they doubtless were at the pillage and destruction 
of their town. On inquiring into the cause of his staying 
behind, it was found that he had taken that morning too largo 
a dose of brandy, which had, thrown him into so sound a sleep 
that he did not awake till the fire came near enough to scorch 
him. He was strangely amazed, at first opening bis eyes, to 
a6Q the houses all in a blaze on one side, and several Spaniards 
and Indians not far from him on the other. The greatness 
and suddenness of his fright instantly brought him tp a state 
(®w) H 
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of sobriety, and ^ve him presence of mindx to pilh 

tiirOugh ihe thickest of the smote as the likeliest means to 
escape the enemy ; and mISing the best of his way to the 
beaon, hi ran as far into the water as he durst (fdr ne could 
not sllfm) before he ventured to look back. 

Our detachment under Lieutenant Brett having safely 
joined tlje squadron, the Commodore prepared to leave 
place the same evening. He found, when he first came ini 
the bay, six vessels of the enemy at anchor ; one whereof was 
the ship which, according to our intelligence, was to have 
sailed with the treiliire to the coast Mexico, and which, as 
wajf^re persuaded she was a good s^er, we resolved to take 
witn us : the others were two snows, a bark, and two row- 
galleys, of thirty-six oars apiece : these last,, as we were after- 
wards informed, with many others of the same kind, built at 
divers ports, were intended to prevent onr landing in the 
neighbourhood of Callao; for the Spaniards, in the first in- 
telligence of our squadron and its force, expected that we 
would attempt the city of Lima. The Commodore, having no 
occasion for these other vessels, had ordered the masts of all 
five of them to be cut away at his first arrival ; and, on his 
leaving the place, they were towed out of the harbour^'' and 
scuttled and sunk ; and the command of the remaining ship, 
called the Solidad, being given to Mr. Hughes, the Lieutenant 
of the Tryal, who had with him a crew of ten men to navigate 
her, the squadron, towards midnight, weighed anchor and 
sailed out of the hay, being at present augmented to six sail^ 
that is, the Centurion, and the Tryal’s prize, together with 
the Carmelo, the Teresa, the Carmin, and our last-acquired 
vessel, the Solidad. • 


CHAPTER XVI. 

PLANNING FOR A LARGER OAPTURB. 

When we got under sail from the ohast of Paita, (which, as 1 
have already observed, was about midnight, on the 16 th of 
Novembef), we stood to the westward, and in the morning the 
Gomedllpre gave orders that the whole squadron should epr^ 
tbemsSFves to Ipok out for the Gloucester. For we then drew 
near the station where Captain MitchcB had been directed 
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jyfid, ai^ tre hourly eatpscMd to get sight of himi but the 
irhole day passed without seeing Jiiui* 

And now a jealousy, whipj^ had taken Its rise at Paita^ 
between those who h^ been commanded on shoU for the 
atiJac^ and those who had continued on board, ^ew td #ach a 
height, that the Commodore being made acquainted with it, 
llShought it necessary to interpose his authority to appease 
K llie ground of this animosity was the plunder gotten 
at Paita, ijrhich those who had acted on shore had appropriated, 
to them^ves, considering it as a reward for the risks they 
had run, and the resolution they had shdwn in that service. 
But those who had remained on board looked at this as i-jrery 
partial and unjust procedure, urging, that had it been left to 
their choice, they snould have preferred the acting on shore to 
the continuing on board; that their duty, while their com- 
rades were on shore, was extremely fatiguing ; for, besides the 
labour of the day, they were constantly under arms all night, 
to secure the prisoners, whose numbers exceeded their own, 
and of whom it was then necessary to be extremely watchful, 
to prevent any attempts they might have formed in that 
critical conjuncture : that, upon the whole, it could not be 
denied but that the presence of a sufficient force on board was 
as necessary to the success of the enterprise as the action 
of the others on shore, and, therefore, those who had con- 
tinued on board maintained, that they could not be deprived 
of their share of the plunder without manifest injustice. 
These were the contests amongst our men, which were carried 
oU with great heat on both sides; and though the plunder 
in question was a very trifle, in comparison of the treasures 
taken in the place (in which there was no doubt but those on 
board had an equal right), yet, as the obstinacy of sailors is 
not always regulated by the importance of the matter in 
dispute, the Commodore thought it necessary to put a stop to 
this ferment betimes. Accordingly, the morning after our 
leaving Paita, he ordered all hands upon the quarter-deck, 
where, addressing himself to those who had been detached on 
shore, he commended thfir behaviour, and thanked them for 
their services on that occasion : but then, representing to 
theto the reasons urged by those who had continue^^ on board 
for an equal distribution of the plunder, he told them that he 
thought these reasons very conclusive, and that the 
(ions of their comrades were justly founded : and therefore he 
i^^isted that not ohly the inen, otit all the officers likewieei" 
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who had been employed in taking the place, should produce 
the whole of their plunder immediately upon the quarter-deck, 
and that it should be impartially divided amongst the whole 
crews in proportion to each man’s rank and commksion ; and, 
to prevent those who had been in possession of the plunder 
from murmuring at this diminution of their share, the ®om- 
modore added, that as an encouragement to others who might 
be hereafter employed on like services, he would give his 
entire share to be distributed amongst those who had been 
detached, for the attack of the place. Thus this troublesome 
affair, which, if permitted to liave gone on, might perhaps 
have been attended with mischievous consequences, was, by 
the Commodore’s prudence, soon aiq)eased, to the general 
satisfaction of the ship’s company ; not but there were some 
few whose selfish dispositions were uninfluenced by the justice 
of this procedure, and who were incapable of discerning the 
force of equity, however glaring, when it tended to deprive 
them of ^ny part of what they had once got into their hands. 

This imporbint business employed the best part of the day, 
after we came from Paita And now, at night, having no 
sight of the Gloucester, the Commodore ordered the squadron 
to bring to, that we might not pass her in the dark. The 
next morning we again looked out for her, and at ten we s^iw 
a sail, to which we gave chase ; and at two in the afternoon we 
came near enough to discover her to be the Gloucester, with a 
small vessel in tow. About an hour after we were joined by 
them ; and then we learnt that Captain Mitchell, in the whole 
time of his cruise, had only taken two prizes : one of them 
being a small snow, whose cargo consisted chiefly of wine, 
brandy, and olives in jars, with about 7,000^. in specie ; and 
the other a largo boat, or launch, which the Gloucester’s barge 
came up with near the shore. The prisoners on board this 
last vessel alleged that they were very poor, and that their 
lading consisted only of cotton ; tl:^:)ugh the circumstances in 
which the barge surprised them seemed to insinuate that they 
were more opulent than they pretended to be ; for the 
Gloucester’s people found them at dinner upon pigeon-pie 
served up in silver dishes. However, the officer who com- 
manded the barge having opened several of the jars on board, 
to satisfy Sis curiosity, an(J finding nothing in them but cotton, 
he was inclined to believe the account the prisoners gave him ; 
but the cargo being taken into the Gloucester, and there 
examined more strictly, they were agreeably surprised to find 
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that the whole was a very extraordinary piece of false package, 
and that there was concealed amongst the cotton, in every jar, 
a considerable quantity of double doubloons and dollars to the 
amount, oji the whole, of near 12,000^. 

Being now joined by the Gloucester and her prize, it was 
revived that the only feasible measure which was left us was 
to steer as soon as possible to the southern parts of California, 
or to the adjacent coast of Mexico, there to cruise for the 
Manilla galleon, which we knew was now at sea, bound to the 
port of Acapulco. And we doubted not to get on that station 
time enough to interceT)t her ; for this ship does not usually 
arrive at Acapulco till towards the middle of January, and we 
were now but in the middle of November, and did not conceive 
that our passage thither would cost us above a month or five 
weeks ; ^o that we imagined we had near twice as much time as 
was necessary for our purpose. Indeed, there was a business, 
which we foresaw would occasion some delay, but we flattered 
ourselves that it would be despatched in four or five days, 
and, therefore, could not interrupt our project. This was the ' 
recruiting of our water ; for the number of prisoners we had 
entertained on board since our leaving the island of Fernandez 
had so far exhausted our stock, that it was impossible to think 
of venturing upon this passage to the coast of Mexico till we 
had procured a fresh supply ; especially as at Paita, where we 
had some hopes of getting a quantity, we did not find enough 
for our consumption during our stay there. It was for some 
time a matter of deliberation where we should take in this 
necessary article ; but by consulting the accounts of former 
navigators, and examining our prisoners, we at last resolved for 
the island of Quibo, situated at the mouth of the bay of Panama. 

We, consequently, directed our course northward, and being 
eight sail in company, we had the appearance of a very for- 
midable fleet. On the 19th, at daybreak, we discovered Cape 
Blanco, bearing s.s.E. ^ e., seven miles distant. This Cape 
lies in lat. 40“ 15' south, and is always made by ships, bound 
either to windward or to leeward ; so that ofi’ this Cape is a 
most excellent station to cruise upon the enemy. By this 
time we found that our last prize, the Solidad, was far from 
answering the character given her of a good sailer ; and she 
and the Santa Teresa delaying us considerably, the Commo- 
dore commanded them both to be cleared of everything that 
might prove useful to the rest of the ships, and then to be 
burnt; and having given proper instructions, and a rendezvous 
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tf> t^l^e Gloucester and the hthor priz^ we proceeded in ow 
od^e for Quibo; a:^ o» the 22nd, in the morning, saw the 
island of Plata, bearing east, distant four leagues. Here one 
of our prizes was ordered to stand close in with it, both to 
discover if there were any ships .between that island and 
the continent, and likewise to look out for a stream of fpesh 
water which was reported to be there, and ^hdch would have 
saved us the trouble of going to Quibo; but she rettlrned 
without having seen any ship, or finding any water. The 
boats were now daily employed in distributing provisions on 
board our prizes, to complete their stock for six months ; and 
that the Centurion might be the bettRsr prepared to give the 
Manilla ship a warm reception, the carpenters were*oraered to 
fix eight stocks in the main and fore tops, which were 
properly fitted for the mounting of swivel-^ns. « 

On the 25th we had a sight of the island of Gallo, four 
leagues distant; and from hence we crossed the bay of 
Panama, with a N,w. course, hoping that this would have 
carried ua in a direct line to the island of Quibo. But we 
afterwards found that we ought to have stood more to the 
westward ; for the winds in a short time began to incline to 
that quarter, and made it difficult to gain the island. After 
passing the equator (on the 22nd), and leaving the neighbour- 
hood of the Cordilleras, and standing more and more towards 
the Isthmus, where the communication of the atmosphere to 
the eastward and the westward was no longer interrupted, we 
found, in a very few days, an extraordinary alteration in the 
climate; for, instead of that uniform temperature, where 
neither the excess of heat nor cold was to be complained 
we bad now, for several days together, close and sultry 
weather, resembling what we had before met Vnth on the 
coast of Brazil, and in other parts between the tropics, on the 
eastern side of America. We had, besides, frequent calms and 
heavy rains, which we at first ascril^d to the neighbourhood 
of the line, where this kind of weather is generally found to 
prevail at all seasons of the year; but observing that it 
attended us to the latitude of seven degrees north, we were 
at length induced to believe that the stormy season, or, as 
the Spaniards call it, the vandevals, Vas not yet over, though 
many writera positively assert that this season begins in June 
and is ended in November ; and our prisoners all affirmed the 
same thing. But perhaps its end may not be always constent^ 
and it xnight last this year longer than usual 
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Qu th(& 27t)h, Captain Mitchell, having iSnished the clearing 
of his largest prize, she was scuttled-^nd set on fire ; but we 
still consisted of five ships, and were fortunate enough to find 
them air good sailers ; so that we never occasioned any delay 
to ea^h otfier. Being now in a rainy climate, which we had 
lofigi been disused to, we found it necessary to caulk the decks 
ancFsides of the -Centurion, to prevent the rain-water from 
running into her. 

On the 3rd of December, we had a view of the island of 
Quibo, the east end of which then bore from us N.N.W. four 
leagues distant, and the island of Quicara w.N.W. about the 
same distance. When e had thus got sight of the land, we 
found the * wind to hang westerly; and, therefore, night 
coming on, we thought it advisable to stand off till morning, 
as there are said to be some shoals in the entrance of the 
channel. At six the next morning, Point Mariato bore n.e. | 
N. three or four leagues distant. In weathering this point all 
the squadron, except the Centurion, were very near it; and 
the Gloucester, being the leewardmost ship, was forc^^d to tack 
and stand to the southward, so that we lost sight of her. At 
nine, the island of Sebaco bore N.w. by n. four leagues dis- 
tant; but the wind still proving unfavourable, we were 
obliged to ply on and off for the succeeding twenty-four hours, 
and were frequently taken aback. However, at eleven the 
next morning the wind happilly settled in the s.s.w., and we 
bore away for the s.s.k. end of the island, and, about three in 
the afternoon, entered the Canal Bueno, passing round a shoal 
which stretches off about two miles from the south point of 
the island. At seven in the evening we anchored in thirty- 
three fathoms muddy ground. 


CHaPTEE XVIL 

CRUISING IN THE HAUNTS OB' THE TURTLE. 

The next morning, after our anchoring, an officer was de- 
spatched on shore to discover the watering-place, who, having 
fopnd it, returned before noon ; and then we sent the long- 
boat for a load of water, and, at the same time, we weighed 
s^od farther in with our ships. At two we came again to 
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an anchor, in tswenty-two fathoms, with a bottom of rough 
gravel intermixed with broken shells. 

This island of Quiba is extremely convenient for. wooding 
and watering, since the trees grow close to the^, high-water 
mark, and a large rapid stream of •fresh water runs over the 
sandy beach into the sea : so that we were little more ^han 
two days in laying in all the wood and WAter we wanted. 
The whole island is of a very moderate height, excepting one 
part. It consists of a continued wood spread all over the whole 
surface of the country, which preserves its verdure the year 
round. Amongst the other wood, we found there abundance 
of cassia, and a few lime-trees. It appeared singular to us that, 
considering the climate and the shelter, we should 5be no other 
birds than parrots, parroquets, and mackaws ; indeed, of these 
last there were prodigious flights. Next to these birds, the 
animals we found in most plenty were monkeys and guanos, 
and these we frequently killed for food ; for, notwithstanding 
thare were many herds of deer upon the place, the difficuliiy.of 
penetratfiig the woods prevented our coming near them ; so 
that, though we saw them often, we killed only two during 
our stay. Our prisoners assured us that this island abounded 
with tigers ; and we did once discover the print of a tiger^s 
paw upon the beach, but the tigers themselves we never saw; 
Besides these land-animals, the sea hereabouts is infested 
with great numbers of alligators of an extraordinary size; and 
we often observed a large kind of flat fish, jumping a con- 
siderable height out of the water, which wo supposed to be the 
fish that is said frequently to destroy the pearl divers, by 
clasping them in its fins as they rise from the bottom ; and we 
were told that the divers, for their security, are now always 
armed with a sharp knife, which, when they are entangled, 
they stick into the belly of the fish, and thereby disengage 
themselves from its embraces. 

Whilst the ship continued here at anchor, the Commodore, 
attended by some of his officers, went in a boat to examine a 
bay which lay to the northward ; and they afterwards ranged 
all along the eastern side of the island. And in the places 
where they put on shore in the coprse of this expedition, they 
generally found the soil to be extremely rich, and met with 
great plenty of excellent water. In particular, near the N.E. 
point of the island, they discovered a natural cascade, which 
surpassed, as they conceived, everything of this kind which, 
human art or industry hath hitherto produced. It was a rii|r * 
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of transparent water, about forty yards wide, which rolled 
down a declivity of near a hundred and fifty yards in lengtL 
The channel it fell in was very irregular ; for it was entirely 
composed jof rock, both its sides and bottom being made up of 
large detached blocks ; and by these the course of the water 
wai frequently interrupted ; for in some parts it ran sloping, 
with a rapid but uniform motion, while in others it tumbled 
over the ledges of rocks with a perpendicular descent. All the 
neighbourhood of this stream was a fine wood : and even the 
huge masses of rock which overhung the water, and which, by 
their various projections, formed the inequalities of the channel, 
were covered with lofty forest trees. Whilst the Commodore, 
with thosb accompanying him, were attentively viewing the 
place, and were remarking the different blendings of the water, 
the rocks, and the wood, there came in sight a prodigious 
flight of mackaws, which, hovering over this spot, and often 
wheeling and playing on the wing above it, afforded a most 
Williant appearance, by the glittering of the sun on their 
variegated plumage ; so that some of the spectatbrs cannot 
refrain from a kind of transport, when they recount the com- 
plicated beauties which occuiTed in this extraordinary water- 
fell. 

In this expedition which the boat made along the eastern 
side of the island, though they discovered no inhabitants, yet 
they saw many huts upon the shore, and great heaps of shells 
of fine mother-of-pearl scattered up and down in different 
places : these were the remains left by the pearl-fishers from 
Panama, who often frequent this place in the summer season ; 
for the pearl-oysters, which are to be met with everywhere in 
the bay of Panama, do so abound at Quibo, that, by advancing 
a very little way into the sea, you might stoop down and reach 
them from the bottom. They are usually very large ; and oUt 
of curiosity we opened some of them, with a view of tasting 
them, but we found thein extremely tough and unpalatable. *■ 

The oysters most productive of pearls are those found in 
considerable depths ; for though what are taken up by wading 
near the shore are of the same species, yet the pearls they 
contain are few in number and very small. It is said, too, 
that the pearl partakes, in some degree, of the quality of the 
bottom on which the oyster is lodged ; so that, ifr the bottom 
be muddy, the pearl is dark and ill-coloured. 

Though the pearl-oyster was incapable of being eaten, yet 
llaieir defect was more than repaid by the turtle, a d^ty 
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wMoh tiie sea at this place furnished us with in the greatest 
plenty and perfection. 

There are generally reckoned four species of turtle that is, 
the trunk turtle, the loggerhead, the hawksbill, and tKe green 
turtle. The two first are rank and unwholesome ; ' ^lie hawks- 
bill (which affords the tortoise-shell) is but indifferent fcjpd, 
though better than the other two; but the green turtle is 
generally esteemed by the greatest part of those who are 
acquainted with its taste, to be the most delicious of all 
ea^bles ; and that it is a most wholesome food, we are amply 
convinced by our own experience ; for we fed on this fest 
species, or the green turtle, near ft»ur months, and, con- 
sequently, had it been in any degree noxious, itspill effects 
could not possibly have escaped us. At this island we caught 
iHiat quantity we pleased with great facility : for as they are 
an amphibious animal, and get on shore to lay their eggs, which 
they generally deposit in a large hole in the sand, just above 
the high-water mark, covering them up, and leaving them to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun, we usually dispersed several of 
our men along the beach, whose business it was to turn them on 
their backs when they came on land; and the turtle SifeSng 
thereby prevented from getting away, we brought them off at 
our leisure. By this means, we not only secured a sufficient 
stock for the time we stayed on the island, but we carried a 
number of them with us to sea, which proved of great service, 
both in lengthening out our store of provision, and in hearten- 
ing the whole crew with an almost constant supply of fresh 
and palatable food ; for the turtle being large, they generally 
weighing about 2001bs. weight each, those we took with us 
lasted near a month ; so that, before our store was spent, 
we met with a fresh recruit on the coast of Mexico, where, in 
the heat of the day, we often saw great numbers of them fast 
asleep, floating on the surface of the water. Upon discovering 
them, we^usually sent out our boat jvith a man in the bow, 
who was a dexterous diver; and as the boat came within a 
few yards of the turtle, the diver plunged into the water, 
taking care to rise close upon it, when seizing the shell near 
the tail, and pressing down the hinder parts, the turtle was 
thereby awakened, and began to Strike with its claws, which 
motion supported both it and the diver till the boat came up 
and too^ them in. 

Considering the scarcity of other provisions on some parts 
of the coast of the South Seas, it appears wonderful that a 
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Ipedea of fopd io very palatable and salubrious as turtle, and 
there so much abounding, should be proscribed by the Smni- 
ards as ^wholesome, and little less than poisonous. Perhaps 
the strangj appearance of this animal may have been the 
foundation of this ridiculous and superstitious aversion, which 
is stfongly rooted in the inhabitants of those countries, and of 
whidbi we had many instances during the course of this naviga- 
tion. We had taken in our prizes some Indian and negro 
slaves ; these we did not dismiss with their masters, but con- 
tinued them on board, as our crews were thin, to assist 
in navigating our ships. These poor people being possessed 
with the prejudices of^'the country they came from, were 
astonished %t our feeding on turtle, and seemed fully per- 
suaded that it would soon destroy us ; but finding that none 
of us died, nor even suffered in our health, by a continuation 
of this diet, they at last got so far the better of their aversion 
as to be persuaded to taste it, to which the absence of all other 
kinds of fresh provisions might not a little contribute. 
ever, it was with great reluctance, and very sparingly, that they 
first began to eat of it ; but the relish improving upon them by 
degi^s, they at last grew extremely fond of it, and preferred 
it to every other kind of food, and often felicitated each other 
on the happy experience they had acquired, and the luxurious 
and plentiful repasts it would always be in their power to 
procure, when they should again return back to their country. 
Those who are acquainted with the manner of life of those 
unhappy wretches need not be told that, next to large draughts 
of spirituous liquors, plenty of tolerable food is the greatest 
joy they know, and consequently the discovering the moans 
of being always supplied with what quantity they pleased of a 
food more deheious to the palate than any their haughty lords 
and masters could indulge in, was doubtless a circumstance 
which they considered as the most fortunate that could befall 
them. After this digres^on, which the prodigious quantity 
of turtle on this island of Quibo, and the store of it we thence 
took to. sea in some measure led me into, I shall now return 
to our own proceedings. 

In three days’ time we hjd completed our business at this 
place* and were extremely impatient to depart, that we might 
arrive time enough on the coast of Mexico to intercept the 
Manilla galleon. But the wind being contrary, detained us 
a night; and the next day, when we got into the offing, 
wbien we did through the same channel by which we entered, 
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we were obliged to keep hovering about the island, in hopes of 
getting sight of the Gloucester, which, as I have mentioned, 
was separated from us on our first arrival. It .was the 
9th of December, in the morning, when we put to sea; and 
continuing to the southward of the island, looking out for 
the Gloucester, we, on the 10th, at five in the afternoon, 
discerned a small sail to the northward of us, to which we 
gave chase, and, coming up with her, took her. She proved 
to be a bark from Panama, called the J esu Nazareno, having 
nothing on board but some oakum, a ton of rock salt, and 
between 301. and 40/ in specie. 

On the 12th of December, we were at last relieved from 
the perplexity we had suffered, occasioned by T;he separa- 
tion of the Gloucester ; for on that day she joined us, and 
Jtiformed us that, in tacking to the southward on *bur first 
arrival, she had sprung her fore top mast, which had disabled 
her from working to windward, and prevented her from 
|©iKing us sooner. And now we scuttled and sunk the 
Jesu Nazareno ; and having the greatest impatience to get 
into a proper station for intercepting the Manilla galleon, 
we stood altogether to the westward, leaving the island of 
Quibo about nine days after our first coming in sight of it. 


CHAPTEK XVIII. 

LYING IN WAIT FOR THE MANILLA GALLEON. 

On the 12th of December, we stood from Quibo to the westward, 
ashd the same day the Commodore delivered fresh instructions 
to the captains of the men-of-war and the commanders of oui^ 
prizes, appointing the places of meeting, and the courses th^ 
were to steer, in case of a separation. And first, they v^re 
direcfjpd to use all possible despatch in getting to the north- 
waid'^of the harbour of Acapulco, where they were to 
endeavour to fall in with the lar\d between the latitudes of 
eighteen and nineteen degrees ; from thence they were to beat 
up the coa«t at eight or ten leagues’ distance from the shore, 
tM they came abreast of Cape Corientes, in lat. 20® 20'. 
After they arrived there, they were to continue cruising on 
that station till the 14th of February, when tjiey were to 
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depart for the middle island of the Tres Marias, in lat. 2V 
25 ', bearing from Cape Corientes N.w. by N., twenty-five 
leagues -distant. And if at this island ihey did not meet 
the Commodore, they were there to recruit their wood and 
water, and then immediS,tely to proceed for the island of 
Maofto, on the coast of China. These orders being distributed 
to all the ships, we had little doubt of arriving soon 
upon our intended station, as we expected, upon the in- 
creasing our offing from Quibo, to fall in with the regular 
trade-wind. But to our extreme vexation we were baflBed 
for near a month, either by tempestuous weather from the 
western quarter or by dead calms and heavy rains, attended 
with a sultry air ; so that it was the 25th of December 
before we saw the island of Cocos, which, according to our 
reckoning, was only a Imndred leagues from the continent^^ 
and even then we had the mortification to make so little 
way that we did not lose sight of it again in five days. 

This island we found to be in lat. 5° 20' N. It has aJitgir 
hummock towards the western part, which descends gradually, 
and at last terminates in a low point to the eastward. From 
the island of Cocos, we stood w. by N., and were till the ninth 
of January in running an hundred leagues more. We had at 
first flattered ourselves that the uncertain weather and western 
gales we met with were owing to the neighbourhood of the 
continent ; from which, as we got more distant, we expected 
every day to be relieved, by falling in with the eastern trade- 
wind : but as our hopes were so long baffled, and our pattaiice 
quite exhausted, we began at length to despair of succeeding 
in the great purpose we had in view, that of intercepting the 
Manilla galleon This produced a general dejection amongst 
us, as we had at first considered the project as almost infallible, 
and had indulged ourselves in the most boundless hopes of ‘Ilia 
^|idvantages we should thence receive. However, our despond- 
ukicy was at last somewhut alleviated by a favourable change 
ofUne wind : for, on the 9th of January, a gale sprang up the 
first time from the N.E., and on this we took the Carmelo in 
tow,#s the Gloucester did the Carmin, making all the sAil we 
could to improve the adva-ntage, because we still suspected 
that it was only a temporary gale which would not last long ; 
though the next day wo had the satisfaction to fiifd that the 
wind did not only continue in the same quarter, but blew with 
so much briskness and steadiness, that we no longer doubted 
of its being the true trade-wind. As we now advanced apace 
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towards our station, our hopes began to revive, and our former 
despair, by degrees, gave place to more sanguine prospects; 
insomuch, that though the customary season of the arrival of 
the g^eon at Acapulco was already elapsed, yet^we were by 
this time unreasonable enough to flatter ourselves, that Some 
accidental delay might, for our advantage, lengthen out" her 
passage beyond its usual limits. 

When we got into the trade-wind, we found no alteration in 
it till the 17th of January, when we were advanced to lat, 12* 
50' ; but on that day it shifted to the westward of the north. 
This change we imputed to our having hauled up too soon, 
though we then esteemed ourselves full seventy leagues from 
the coast. After this the wind was not so favourable to us as 
it had been ; however, we still continued to advance and on 
the 26th of January, being then to the northward of Acapulco, 
we tacked and stood to the eastward with a view of making 
the land. 

thq preceding fortnight, we caught some turtle on the 
surface of the water, and several dolphins, honitos, and albi- 
cores. One day, as one of the sail-maker’s mates wasr fishing 
from the end of the jib-boom, he lost his hold, and dropped 
into the sea ; and the ship, which was then going at the rate 
of six or seven knots, went directly over him j but as we had 
the Carmelo in tow we instantly called out to the people on 
board her, who threw him over several ends of ropes, one of 
which he fortunately caught hold of, and twisting it round his 
arm, he was thereby hauled into the ship without having 
received any other injury than a wrench in the arm, of which 
he soon recovered. 

When, on the 26th of January, we stood to the eastward, 
we ejected by our reckonings to have fallen in vrith the land 
on the 28th ; yet though the weather was perfectly clear, we 
had na sight of it at sunset, and therefore we continued our 
* course, not doubting but we should ^e it by the next morning. 
About ten at night we discovered a light on the larboard bow, 
bearing from us n.n.e. The Tryal’s prize too, whieh was 
about a mile ahead of us, made a signal at the same time for 
seeing a sail. As wo had none of cis any doubt but what we 
saw was a ship’s light, we were all extremely animated with a 
fiijtn persuasion that it was the Manilla galleon, which had 
been so long the object of our- wishes : and what added to our 
alaaity was our expectation of meeting with two of them 
instead of one ; for we took it for granted that the light in 
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fie# wA8 carried in the top of one ship for a direction to her 
consort We immediately cast off the Carmelo, and pressed 
fdrwariwith all our canvas, making a signal for the Gloucester 
to do the •same. Thus we chased the light, keeping all our 
hands at their respectivS quarters, under an expectation of 
engaging within half an hour, as we sometimes conceived the 
^hase to be about a mile distant, and at other times to be 
within reach of our guns; for some on board us positively 
averred, that besides the light they could plainly discern her 
sails. The Commodore himself was so fully persuaded that we 
should be soon alongside of her, that he sent for his first- 
Keutenant, who commanded between decks, and directed him 
to see all the great guns loaded with two round shot for the 
first broadside, and after that with one round shot and one 
grape, sfrictly charging him at the same time, not to suffer a 
gun to be fired till he, the Commodore should give orders, 
which he informed the lieutenant would not be till we arrived 
within pistol-shpt of the enemy. In this constant ^d-<«gCF 
attention we continued all night, always presuming that 
another quarter of an hour would bring us up with the Manilla 
ship, whose wealth, and that of her supposed consort, we now 
estimated by round millions. But when the moniing broke 
and daylight came on, we were most strangely and vexatiously 
disappointed, by finding that the light which had occasioned 
all this bustle and expectancy was only a fire on the shore. 
It must be owned the circumstances of this deception were so 
extraordinary as to be scarcely credible, for by our run during 
the night and the distance of the land in the morning, there 
was no doubt to be made but this fire, when wo first discovered 
it, was about twenty>fivo leagues from us ; and yet I Mieve 
there was no person on board who doubted of its being a ship's 
light, or of its being near at hand. It was indeea uppn a 
very high mountjiin, and continued burning for several day» ' 
afterwards; however, it Was not a volcano, but rather, as I 
suppose, a tract of stubble, or heath, set on fire for some 
purpose of agriculture. 

At sunrising, after this mortifying delusion, we found 
ourselves about nine leagnes off the land, which extended 
from the N.w. to E. J n. On this land, we observed two 
remarkable hummocks, such as are usually called paps, whiph 
bore north from us : these a Spanish pilot and two Indians, 
who were the only persons among us that pretended to have 
traded in this part of the World, affirmed to be over the 
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harbour of Acapulco. Indeed we Tory niuch doubted their 
knowledge of the coast, for we found tnese paps to be in hit 
17® 56', whereas those over Acapulco. ar^said to be s^yentetn 
degrees only ; and we afterwards fouikd oUr suspicions of their 
skul to be well grounded ; however, •they were Very confident, 
and ' assured us that the height of the mountains was ^self 
an infallible mark of the harbour ; the coast as they pretended, 
though falsely, being generally low to tie eastward ^-ud west- 
ward of it. 

Being now in the track of the Manilla galleon, it was a great 
doubt with us, as it was near the end of J anuary, whether she 
was or was not arrived ; but examinin|; our prisoners about it, 
they assured us that she was sometimes known \o come in 
after the middle of February ; and they endeavoured to per- 
suade us that the fire we had seen on shore was a pf5of that 
she Was yet at sea, it being customary, as they said, to make 
use of these fires as signals for her direction, when she con- 
linger out than ordinary. On this reasoning of our 
prisoners, strengthened ]>y our propensity to believe them in a 
matter which so pleasingly flattered our wishes, we resolved to 
cruise for her some days ; and we accordingly spread our ships 
at the distance of twelve leagues from the coast in such a 
manner that it was impossible she should pass us unobserved. 
However, not seeing her soon, we were at intervals inclined to 
suspect that she had gained her port already : and as we now 
began to want a harbour to refresh our people, the uncertainty 
of our present situation gave us great uneasiness, and we were 
very solicitous to get some positive intelligence, which might 
either set us at liberty to consult our necessities, if the galleon 
was arrived, or might animate us to continiiq^ our present 
cruisi^with cheerfulness if she was not. With this view the 
Commodore, after examining our prisoners very particularly, 
Resolved to send a boat, under colour of the night, into the 
harbour of Acapulco, to see if th^ Manilla ship was there 
or not ; one of the Indians being very positive that this might 
be done without the boat itself being discovered. To execute 
this enterprise the barge was despatched the 6th of February, 
carrying a suflBcient crew and twp officers, as also a Spanish 
pilot, with the Indian who had insisted on the facility of this 
project, arid had undertaken to conduct it. Our barge did not 
return to us again till the 11th, when the officers acquainted 
Mr. Anson that, agreeably to our suspicion, there was nothing 
like a jjiarbour in the place where the Spanish pilots haa 
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at first asserted Acapulco to lie ; that, after they had satisfied 
themBelyes in this p^icular they steered to the eastward, in 
hopes of^discovering ift^ and had coasted along-shore thirty-two 
leagues : that, ia this whole range, they met chiefly whjh sandy^ 
beaches of a great length; over ^ich the sea broke with so 
much violence, that it was impossible for a boat to land : that 
at the end of their run, they could just discover two paps at a 
very great distance to the eastward, which, from their appear- 
ance and their latitude, they concluded to be those in the 
neighbourhood of Acapulco ; but that, not having a sufficient 
quantity of fresh water ^nd provision for their passage thither 
and back again, they were obliged to return to the Commodore, 
to acquaint him with their disappointment. On this in- 
telligence we all made sail to the eastward, in order to get 
into the' neighbourhood of that port; the Commodore being 
determined to send the barge a second time upon the same 
enterprise, when we were arrived within a moderate distance. 
Accordingly the next day, which was the 12th of FftbreetfyT 
we being by that time considerably advanced, the barge was 
again despatched, and particular instructions given to the 
officers to preserve themselves from being seen from the shore. 
On the 13th, we espied a high land to the eastward, which 
was first imagined to be that over the harbour of Acapulco ; 
but we afterwards found that it was the high land of Segua- 
teneio, where there is a small harbour, of which we shall have 
occasion to make more ample mention hereafter. We waited 
six days from the departure of our barge without any news 
of her, so that we began to be uneasy for her safety ; but on 
the seventh day, the 19th of February, she returned. When 
the officers informed the Commodore that they had discovered 
the harbour of Acapulco, which they esteemed to bear 'from 
us E.S.B., at least fifty leagues distant : that on the 17th, about 
two in the morning, they were got within the island that lies, 
at the mouth of the harbor r, and yet neither the Spanish pilot 
nor the Indian could give them any information where they 
then were ; but that, while they were lying upon their oars in 
suspense what to do, being ignorant that they were then at the 
very place they sought for, they discerned a small light near 
the surface of the water, on which they instantly plied their 
paddles, and moving as silently as possible towards it, they 
found it to be a fishing canoe, « which they surprised, with 
three negroes that belonged to it. It seems the negroes at 
first attempted to jump overboard, and being so near tbe shore 
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titef would etiiftiljr h&we swum to land; but they were pre- 
vented, by presenting ft piece ftt them, on which they l«ftdDy 
subtuitted, fthd were ta\en into the barge. The^ offleers 
further added, that they had immediately turned the eaUoe 
adrift against the face of a rock, wliere it would inevitably be 
dashed to pieces by the fury of the sea: this they did to 
deceive those who, perhaps, might be sent from the town 
to search after the oanoe ; for, upon seeing severtl remains Of 
a wreck, they would immediately conclude that the people on 
board her had been drowned, and would have no suspicion of 
their having fallen into our hands. ^When the crew of the 
barge had taken this precaution, they exerted their utlnost 
strength in pulling out to sea, and by dawn of the day had 
gained such an offing, as rendered it impossible for tl^pm to be 
seen from the coast. 

Having now gotten the three negroes in our possession, who 
were not ignorant of the transactions at Acapulco, we were 
‘soSu ‘oatisfied about the most material points which had long 
kept us in suspense. On examining them we found that we 
were indeed disappointed in our expectation of interdeptihg 
the galleon before her arrival at Acapulco ; but we learnt other 
circumstances which still revived our hopes, and which, We 
then conceived, would more than balance the opportunity we 
had already lost ; for, though our negro prisoners informed uft 
that the galleon arrived at Acapulco on our 9th of Jamia1%, 
which was about twenty days before we fell in with this coast ; 
yet they at the same time told us, that the galleon had de- 
livered her cargo, and was taking in water and provisions 
in order to return, and that the Viceroy of Mexico had, by 
proclamation, fixed her departure from Acapulco 4^9 the 14th of 
March (N.s.). This last news was most joyfully received by us, 
since we had no doubt but she must certainly fall into oUr 
hands ; and it was much more eligible to seize her 0i her 
return than it would have been U) have take|^»|tor before 
her arrival, as the specie for which she hid iol4 her cargo, 
and which she would now have on bpitd, woull be prd- 
digiously more to be esteemed by us tl^n the cargo itself; 
great part of which would have perilhed on our hands, 
and none of it coilld have boon disposed of by us at SO 
advantageous a mart as Acapulco. 

Thus we were a second timo engaged in an eager expectation 
of meeting with, this Manilla ship, which, by the fame of its 
wealth, ^e had been taught to consider as the most desirable 
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capture that wae to be made oU any part of the ocean. But 
rfnofe all Otir fliture projects MU be in some sort regulated 
ififch a «riew to the possession of this celebrated galleon, and 
ain^ the isornmerce which is carried on by means of theSe 
Vesiiels between the city of Manilla and the port of Acapulco iS, 
perhaps, the most valuable in proportion to its quantity of any 
in the known world, I shall endeavour in the ensuing chapter 
to give iis Circumstantial an account as I can of all the par* 
ticttlars relating thereto. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

AOCOtJNT OF THE FAMOUS MANILIJl GALLEON. 

About the end of the fifteenth century and the beginufiing^r 
the sixteenth, the searching after new countries and new 
branches of commerce was the reigning passion among several 
of the European princes. But those who engaged most deeply 
and fortunately in these pursuits were the Kings of Spain and 
Portugal ; the first of them having discovered the immense 
and opulent continent of America and its adjacent islands; 
whilst the other, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, had 
opened to his fleets a passage to the southern coast of Asia, 
and by his settlements in that part of the globe, became 
possessed of many of the manufactures and natural productions 
With which it abounded ; and which for some ages had been 
the Wonder and delight of the more polished and refined part 
df mankind:. 

In the meantime, these two nations of Spain and Portugal, 
who.yere thus prosecuting the same views, though in different 
quarterfe^|the World, grew extremely jealous of each other, 
and beei™ aj^ehensive of mutual encroachments. And, 
thcrefol^ to tii:^k4iheir jealousies, and to enable them with 
mure tranquillity pursue the propagation of the Catholid 
faith in these distait countries. Pope Alexander VI. granted 
to the Spanish crown the property and dominion of all placet 
aitber already discovered, or that should be discovered, ati 
htindrad leagues to the westward of the Azores, leaving all 
the unknown conntries to the eastward of this limit to thO 
industry and disquisition of the Portngnese, And tUi 
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boundary, being afterwards removed two hundred and fifty 
leagues more to the westward, by the agreement of both 
nations, it was imagined that this regulation would h^ve sup- 
pressed all the seeds of future contests ; for tho^ Spaniards 
i^resumed that the Portuguese wouM be thereby prevented 
|pom meddling with their colonies in America ; and ^the 
Portuguese supposed that their East Indian settlements, and 
particularly the Spice Islands, which they had then newly 
found ‘"ont, were for ever secured from any attempts of the 
Spanish nation. ^ 

But it s6#iiis the infallibility of the holy father had on this 
occasion deserted him ; and, for want oi being more conversant 
in geography, he had not foreseen that the Spaniards, by 
pursuing their discoveries to the west, and the Portuguese to 
the east, might at last meet with each other, and be again 
embroiled, as actually happened, within a few years afterwards. 
For Ferdinand Magellan, an officer in the King of Portugal’s 
having received some disgust from the Court, entered 
mto the Wvice of the King of Spain. As he appears to have 
been a man of ability, he was desirous of signalizing his talents 
in some enteri^rise which might prove extremely vexatious to 
his former masters, and might teach them to estimate his 
worth fn^m the greatness of the mischief he brought upon 
them. Magellan, in pursuance of these vindictive views, know- 
ing that the Portuguese considered their traffic to the Spice 
Islands as their most important acquisition in the East, resolved 
with himself to instigate the Court of Spain to an attempt 
which, by still pushing their discoveries to the westward, 
would give them a right to interfere both in the property and 
commerce of those renowned countries ; and the King of 
Spain approving of this project, Magellan, in the year 1519, 
set sail from the port of Seville, in order to carry this enter- 
prise into execution. He had with him a considerable force, 
consisting of five ships, and two hundred and thirty-four men, 
with which he stood for the coast of South America ; and 
ranging along shore, he at length, towards the end of October, 
1520, had the good fortune to discover those Straijbsi, which 
have since been denominated from him, and which opened 
him a passage into the South Seas. This, which was the first 
part of his^scheme, being thus happily accomplished, he after 
some stay on the coast of Peru, set sail again to the westward, 
with a view of falling in with the Spice Islands. In this 
extensive run across the Pacific Ocean, he first discovered the 
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Lad rones ; and continuing on his course, he at length reached 
the Philippine Islands, which are the most eastern part of 
Asia, where venturing on shore in an hostile manner, and 
skirmishing with the Indians, he was slain. 

By the death of Magellan, his original project of securing;! 
some of the Spice Islands was defeated ; for those who wei?#;-‘ 
left in command contented themselves with ranging through 
them, and purchasing some spices from the natives: after 
which they returned home round the Cape of Gow Hope, 
being the first ships which had ever surrounded this ter- 
raqueous globe ; and thereby demonstrated by% palpable 
experiment, obvious to the grossest and most vulgar capacity, 
the reality of its long-disputed spherical figure. 

But though Spain did not hereby acquire the property of 
any of the Spice Islands, yet the discovery of the Philippines, 
made in this expedition, was thought too considerable to be 
neglected; since these were not far distant from those ‘^'places 
which produced spices, and were very well situate^ 

Chinese trade, and for the commerce of other parts of Indian 
A communication, therefore, was soon established, and care- 
fully supported, between these islands and the Spanish colonies 
on the coast of Peru ; whence the city of Manilla, which was 
built on the island of Luconia, the chief of the Philippines, 
became in a short time the mart for all Indian commodities, 
which were brought up by the inhabitants, and were annually 
s^nt to the South Seas, to be there vended on their account ; 

the returns of this commerce to Manilla being principally 
made in silver, the place by degrees grew extremely opulent, 
and its trade so far increased, as to engage the attention of 
the Court of Spain, to be frequently controlled and regulated 
by royal edicts. 

In the infancy of this trade it was carried on from the port 
of Callao to the city of Manilla, in which navigation the trade- 
wind continually favoured them; so that notwithstanding 
these places were distant between three and four thousand 
leagues, yet the voyage was often made in little more than 
two months : but then the return from Manilla was extremely 
troublesome and tedious, and is said to have sometimes lasted 
above a twelvemonth, which, if they pretend to ply up within 
the limits of the trade-wind, is not at all to be vfondered at. 
Indeed, though it is asserted, that in their first voyages they 
were so imprudent and unskilful as to attempt this 'course, yet 
that route was soon laid aside, by the advice, as it is said^ of a 
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Jesuit^ who pe^rauaded to steer tQ tl^e northward* ti^ 
they gpt clear of the tirade-winds, and then, by the favour m 
the westerly winds, which generally prevail ip high latitudes^ 
to stretch away for tl^e coast of California. This we know 
has been the practice for at least a hundred and sixty years 
past. And it was in compliance with this new plan pf na^* 
gation, and to shorten the run both backwards and forwards, 
Q^at the staple of this commerce to and from Manilla was 
removed from Callao, on the coast of Peru, to the port of 
Acapulco on the coast of Mexico. 

The island of Luconia, though situated in lat- 15* north, ia 
esteemed to be in general extremely healthy, and the watpi* 
that is found upon it is said to he the best in the world : it is 
very well seated for the Indian and Chinese trade; and the 
bay and port of Manilla which lies on its western aide, is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable on the whole globe, the bay 
being a large circular basin, near teti leagues in diameter, 
^,g«aat^art of it entirely land locked. On the east side of tips 
;feay stands the city of Manilla, which is large and populous ; 
aud which, at the beginning of this war, was only an open 
place, its principal defence consisting in a small fort, which 
was almost surrounded on every side by houses ; but they 
have lately made considerable additions to its fortifications, 
though I have not yet learnt after what manner. The port 
peculiar to the city is called Cabite, and lies near two league^ 
to the southward ; and in this port all the ships employed fof 
the Acapulco trade are usually stationed. 

The city of Manilla itself is in a healthy situation^ ia 
well watered, and is in the neighbourhood of a very fruit- 
ful and plentiful country; but, as the principal business of 
this place is its trade to Acapulco, it lies und6r some dis- 
advantage from the difficulty there is in getting to sea to 
the eastward ; for the passage is among islands and through 
channels, where the Spaniards, by Reason of their unskilfol- 
ness in marine affairs, waste much time, and are ofteu ip 
great danger. 

The trade capied on from this place to China, and difforept 
parts of India, is principally for such commodities as 
i^ptended to supply the kingdom of Mexico and Peru. Tbsa^ 
are spices, and all sorts of Chinese silks and manufacture^ | 
particularly silk stockings, of which I have heard that no 
less than fifty thousand pair were the usual number ebippod 
in each cargo; vast quantities of Indian stufs, m calicoei 
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ohmtss0, which m much woru i» America, together 
with other minuter Articles, as goldsmiths' work, etc,, which 
is principsHy wrought at the city of Manilla itself by the 
OhinesfiC All these different commodities are collected at 
Manilla, thence to be transported annually, in one or more 
shbs, to the port of Acapulco. 

This trade to Acapulco is not laid open to all the in- 
habitants of Manilla, but is confined by very particular 
regulations, somewhat analogous to those by which the trade 
of the re^ster-ships from Cadiz to the West Indies is re- 
strained. The ships employed herein are found by the King 
of Spain, who pays the officers and crew ; and tne tonnage 
is divided into a certain number of bales, all of the same 
size : these are distributed amongst the convents at Manilla, 
but principally to the Jesuits, as a donation, to support 
their missions for the propagation of the Catholic faith j and 
the convents have thereby a right to embark such a quantity 
of goods on board the Manilla ship as the tonnage of their 
bales amounts to ; or, if tliey choose not to be con^ews^u* m 
trade themselves, they have the power of selling this prifi ' 
lege to others; nor is it uncommon, when the merchant to 
whom they sell their share is unprovided of a stock, for 
the convents to lend him considerable sums of money on 
bottomry. 

The trade is by the royal edicts limited to a certain 
value which the annual cargo ought not to exceed. Some 
Spanish manuscripts mention this limitation to be 600,000 
dollars; but the annual cargo does certainly surpass this 
sum : and though it may be difficult to fix its exact value, 
yet, from many comparisons, I conclude that the return 
cannot be much short of three millions of dollars. 

This trade, from Manilla to Acapulco, and hack again, is 
usually carried on in one, or at most two, annual ships, 
which set sail from Manilla about July, and arrive at 
Acapulco in the Pecember, January, or February following; 
and having there disposed of their effects, return for ManiUa 
some time in March, wdiere they generally arrive in June ; 
so that the whole voyage takes up very near an entire 
year. For this reason, t^hough there is often no more than 
one ship freighted at a time, yet there is always one ready 
for the sea when the other arrives; and, therefore, the 
commerce at Manilla is provided with three or four 
ships, that in case of any accident the trade may be 
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suspended The largest of these ships, whose name I have 
not learned, is described as little less than one of our first- 
rate men-of-war; and, indeed, she must be of an enormous 
size, as it is known that when she was employed with 
other ships from the same port J>o cruise for •our China 
trade, she had no less than twelve hundred men on board. 
Their other ships, though far inferior in bulk to this,'’ are 
yet stout, large vessels, of the burthen of twelve hundred 
tons and upwards, and usually carry from three hundred 
and fifty to six hundred hands, passengers included, with 
fifty-odd guns. As these are all king^s ships, commissioned 
and paid by him, there is usually onr* amongst the captains 
styled the general, and he carries the royal standard of 
Spain at the main-top-gallant-masthead. 

It is indeed remarkable, that, by the concurrent testimony 
of all the Spanish navigators, there is not one port, nor even a 
tolerable road, as yet found out between the Philippine islands 
and the coast of California ; so that from the time the Manilla 
/^ipTIVsfe-loses sight of land, she never lets go her anchor till 
^^e arrives on the coast of California, and very often not till 
she gets to its southernmost extremity. As this voyage is 
rarely of less than six months’ continuance, and the ship is 
deep laden with merchandise and crowded with people, it 
may appear wonderful how they can be supplied with a 
stock of fresh water for so long a time. The method of pro- 
curing it is indeed extremely singular, and deserves particular 
recital. 

It is well known to those who are acquainted with the 
Spanish customs in the South Seas, that their water is 
preserved on ship-board in earthen jars, which, in some 
sort, resemble the large oil-jars we often see*" in Europe. 
When the Manilla ship first puts to sea, she takes on board 
a much greater quantity of water than can be stowed between 
decks, and the jars which contain it are hung all about the 
shrouds and stays, so as to exhibfo, at a distance, a very 
odd appearance. Though it is one convenience of their 
jars, that they are much more manageable than casks, and 
are liable to no leakage, unless they are broken ; yet it is 
sufficiently obvious, that a six, 6r even a three months’ 
store of water, could never be stowed in a ship so loaded, 
by any maiiagement whatever ; and therefore without some 
other supply, this navigation^ could not be performed. In 
j^hort, their only method of recruiting their water is by the 
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rains which they meet with between the latitudes of thirty 
and forty degrees north, and which they are always prepared 
to catch. For this purpose they take to sea with them a 
great number of mats, which, whenever the rain descends, 
they range* slopJngly against the gunwale, from one end of 
the ship to the other, their lower edges resting on a large 
split bamboo ; whence all the water which falls on the mats 
drains into the bamboo, and by this, as a trough, is con- 
veyed into a jar. And this method of furnishing them- 
selves with water, however accidental and extraordinary it 
may at first sight appear, has never been known to fail 
them. 

The length of time employed in this passage, so much beyond 
what usually occurs in any other known navigation, is perhaps 
in part .to be imputed to the indolence and unskilfulness of 
the Spanish sailors, and to an unnecessary degree of caution, 
on pretence of the great riches of the vessel ; for it is said that 
they rarely set their main-sail in the night, and often Jie by 
unnecessarily. This much is certain, that the instruction© 
given to their captains, which I have seen, seem to have been 
drawn up by such as were more apprehensive of too strong a 
gale, though favourable, than of the inconveniences and mor- 
tality attending a lingering and tedious voyage ; for the captain 
is particularly ordered to make his passage in the latitude of 
thirty degrees, if possible, and to be extremely careful to stand 
no farther to the northward than is absolutely necessary for 
the getting a westerly wind. This, according to our concep- 
tions, appears to be a very absurd restriction, since it can 
scarcely be doubted but that in the higher latitudes the 
westerly winds are much steadier and brisker than in the 
latitude of thirty degrees. Indeed, the whole conduct of this 
navigation seems liable to very great censure ; since, if instead 
of steering e.n.e. into the latitude of thirty degrees, they at 
first stood n.e. or even still more northerly, into the latitude 
of forty or forty-five degrees, in part of which course the 
trade-winds would greatly assist them, I doubt not but by 
this management they might considerably contract their 
voyage, and perhaps perform it in half the time which is 
now allotted for it. 

The Manilla ship having stood so far to the northward as to 
meet with a westerly wind, stretches away nearly in the same 
latitude for the coast of California ; and when she has run into 
the longitude of about one hundred degrees from Cape Spirits 
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Santo, she pnerally finijs a planti floating on the sea, which," 
heittg called Porra by the Spaniards, is# I presnme, a species 
of aeMeek. On the sight of this plant they esteem themselves 
SufEoiently near the CSlifomian shore, and immediately stand 
to the Southward ; and tliey rely so mneh on this citcumstanoe, 
that on the first discovery of the plant the whole ship’s com^ 
pany chant a solemn Te Deum, esteeming the difliculties' aiid 
hazards of their passage to be now at an end ; and they con- 
stantly correct their longitude thereby, without ever coming 
within sight of land. After falling in with these “ Signs#*’ as 
they denominate them, they steer to the southward without 
endeavouring to approach the coast, ti’l they have run into a 
lower latitude ; for, as there are many islands and*^8ome shoals 
adjacent to California, the extreme caution of the Spanish 
navigators renders them very apprehensive of being, engaged 
with the land ; however, when they draw near its southern 
extremity, they venture to haul in, both for the sake of making 
Cape St. Lu<‘as to ascertain their reckoning, and also to receive 
jntell%eirce from the Indian inhabitants whether or no there 
are any enemies on the coast. If the captain finds, from the 
account which is sent him, that he has nothing to fear, he is 
directed to proceed for Cape St. Lucas, and thence to Cape 
Oorientes, after which he has to coast it along for the port of 
Acapulco. 

Tne most usual time of the arrival of the galleon at Acapulco 
is towards the middle of January; but this navigation is so 
uncertain that she sometimes gets in a month sooner, and at 
other times has been detained at sea above a month longer. 
The port of Acapulco is by much the securest and finest in all 
^he northern part of the Pacific Ocean, being, as it were, a 
basin surrounded by very high mountains; but^the taw® is a 
most wretched place, and extremely unhealthy, far the air 
about it is so pent up by the hills that it has scarcely any 
circulation. 

When the galleon arrives in faiis port she is generally 
moored on its western side, and her cargo is delivered witJi all 
passible expedition. And now the town of A<?apulco, from 
almost a solitude, is immediately thronged with merchants 
from all parts of the kingdom ofrMexico. The cargo being 
landed and disposed of, the silver and the §oads intended for 
Manilla aVe taken on board, together with provisions and 
water, and the 4iip prepares to put tu sea with the utmost 
m^peditiam There is, indeed, no time te he lost; for it is m 
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eilpfels order to the captain to be out of the port of Acapulco 
on W| rethfn before the fir^ d^y of April (n.s,). 

llavmg pientioned the goods intended for I mnst 

ftbuerve tb?it the principal return is always made in silver, and, 
eoiseoneptly, the rest of tfee cargo is but of little account. 

And tWs difference in the cargo of the ship to and from 
Jdantlia occasions a very remarkable variety in the manner of 
equipping her for these two different voyages ; for the galleon, 
>l^en she sets sail for Manilla, being deep laden with a variety 
of bulky goods, she has not got the conveniency of mounting 
her lower tier of guns, but carries them in her hold till she 
draws near Cape St. Lifbas, and is apprehensive of an enemyt 
Her hands, too, are as few as is consistent with the safety of 
the ship. Put, on her return from Acapulco, as her cargo lies 
in less reom, her lower tier is mounted before she leaves the 
port, and her crew is augmented with a supply of sailors, and 
with one or two companies of foot, which are intended to 
reinforce the garrison at Manilla. 

The galleon being thus fitted in order to her rettMl, the* 
captain, on leaving the port of Acapulco, steers for the latitude 
of 13* or 14*, and then continues on that parallel till he gets 
sight of the island of Guam, one of the Ladrones, whence he 

E ursues his course without interruption, making the best of 
is way to the port of Cabite, which is the port to the city 
of Manilla, and the constant station for all ships employed 
in this commerce to Acapulco. 


CHAPTER XX. 

DISAPPOINTBiD OF THE PKIZU. 

I HAVU already mentioned, in the eighteenth ehaptar, that 
th^ return of our barge from the port of Acapulco, where 
she had surprised three negro fishermen, gave us ine3q>re8sihle 
satisfaction ; as we learnt from our prisoners that th® galleon 
Was then preparing to put to sea, and that her departure was 
fixed for the 3rd of March. 

TjV’hat related to this Manilla ship being the matter to whieh 
we |rere most attentive, it was ^ecessarUy the first article ^ 
owe: examination; hut having satisfied ourselves upon this 
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head, we then indulged our curiosity in inquiring after other 
^ news ; when the prisoners informed us that they had received 
intelligence, at Acapulco, of our having plundered apd burnt 
the town of Paita ; and that on this occasion the (Jovernor of 
Acapulco had augmented the fortirications of the place, and 
had taken several precautions to prevent us from forcing our 
way into the harbour ; that, in particular, he had planted a 
guard on the island which lies at the harbour’s mouth, and 
that this guard had been withdrawn but two nights before the 
arrival of our barge. 

The withdrawing of this guard was a circumstance that gave 
us much pleasure, since it seemed tfb demonstrate not only 
that the enemy had not as yet discovered us, but, likewise, 
that they had now no farther apprehensions of our visiting 
their coast. Indeed the prisoners assured us that they had no 
knowledge of our being in those seas, and that they had 
therefore flattered themselves that, in the long interval from 
our taking of Paita, we had steered another course. But we 
^id no? consider the opinion of these negro prisoners as so 
authentic a proof of our being hitherto concealed as the with- 
drawing of the guard from the harbour’s mouth. 

Satisfied, therefore, that we were undiscovered, and that the 
day was fixed for the departure of the galleon from Acapulco, 
we made all necessary preparations, and waited with the ut- 
most impatience for the important moment. As it was the 
19th of February when the barge returned and brought us our 
intelligence, and the galleon was not to sail till the 3rd of March, 
the Commodore resolved to continue the greatest part of the 
intermediate time on his present station, to the westward of 
Acapulco, conceiving that, in this station, there would be less 
danger of his being seen from the shore, which^^was the only 
circumstance that could deprive us of the immense treasure on 
which we had at present so eagerly fixed our thoughts. 

The distribution of our squadron, on this occasion, both for 
the intercepting the galleon and for avoiding a discovery from 
the shore, was so very judicious, that it well merits to be dis- 
tinctly described. The order of it was thus : the Centurion 
brought the Paps over the harbour to bear N.N.E., at fifteen 
leagues’ distance, which was a suflfcient offing to prevent our 
being seen^by the enemy. To the westward of the Centurion 
there was stationed the Carmelo, and to the eastward the 
Tryal’s prize, the Gloucester, and the Carmin. These were all 
ranged in a circular line, and each ship was three leagues dis- 
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tant from the next; so that the Carmelo and the Carmin, which 
were the two extremes, were twelve leagues removed from each 
other ; ^d as the galleon could, without doubt, be discerned at 
six leagues’ ^distance from either extremity, the whole sweep of 
our squadron, within which nothing could pass undiscovered, 
was ^t least twenty-four leagues in extent ; and yet we were so 
connected by our signals as to be easily and speedily informed 
of what was seen in any part of the line. To render this dis- 
position still more complete, and to prevent even the possibility 
of the galleon’s escaping us in the night, the two cutters belong- 
ing to the Centurion and the Gloucester were both manned and 
sent in-shore, and commanded to lie all day at the distance of 
four or five leagues from the entrance of the port, where, by 
reason of their smallness, they could not possibly be discovered; 
butdn the night they were directed to stand nearer to the 
harbour’s mouth, and, as the light of the morning approached, 
to come back again to their day-posts. When the cutters 
should first discern the Manilla ship, one of them was to return 
to the squadron, and to make a signal whether the galleon stood 
to the eastward or to the westward ; whilst the other was to 
follow the galleon at a distance, and if it grew dark, to direct 
the squadron in their chase by showing false fires. 

As we supposed that none of our ships but the Centurion 
and Gloucester were capable of lying alongside of the galleon, 
we took on board the Centurion all the hands belonging to the 
Carmelo and Carmin, except what were just sufiicient to navi- 
gate those ships ; and Captain Saunders was ordered to send 
from the Tryal’s prize, ten Englishmen, and as many negroes, 
to reinforce the crew of the Gloucester. At the same time, for 
the encouragement of our negroes, of whom we had a consider- 
able number on board, we promised them, that, on their good 
behaviour, they should have their freedom. 

Being thus prepared for the reception of the galleon, we 
expected, with the utmost impatience, the day fixed for her 
departure. No sooner did that day dawn than we were all 
of us most eagerly engaged in looking out towards Acapulco. 
But, to our extreme vexation, both this day and the succeed- 
ing night passed over without any news of the galleon : how- 
ever, we did not yet despair, but we were all heartily disposed 
to flatter ourselves that some unforeseen accident had inter- 
vened, which might have put off her departure for a few days ; 
and suggestions of this kind occurred in plenty, as we knew 
that the time fixed by the Viceroy for her sailing was often 
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ptolotiged dn the petition of the Merchants of Metico. Tbtks 
We kept up out* hopee^ eud did not abate of our tigilanee ; itid 
ee the 7th of Mtoh wee Sunday, the beginning of rPassion- 
Week, which is observed by Catholics with great stricthese* 
and a total cessation from all kinds) of labour, so that no ship 
is permitted to stir out of port during the whole week^ this 
(juieted our apprehensions for some time, and disposed us not 
to expect the galleon till the week following. On the Friday 
in this week our cutters returned to us, and the officers on 
board them were very confident that the galleon was still in 
port ; for that she Could not possibly have come out, but they 
must have seen her. The Monday ' morning following, the 
cutters Were again despatched to their old station, and our 
hopes were once more indulged in as sanguine prepossessions 
as before ; but in a week’s time our eagerness waS greatly 
abated, and a general dejection and despondency took place in 
its room. It is true, there were some few amongst us who 
still l^^t up their spirits, and were very ingenious in finding 
out reasons to satisfy themselves that the disappointment we 
had hitherto met with had only been occasioned by a casual 
delay of the galleon, which a few days would remove, and not 
by a total suspension of her departure for tllWwhole season i 
but these speculations were not adopted generality of 

our people ; for they were persuade<l that tlife enemy had, by 
some accident, discovered our being upon the coast, and had 
therefore laid an embargo on the galleon till the next year. 
And, indeed, this persuasion was too well founded ; for we 
afterwards learnt that our barge, when sent on the ^oovery 
of the port of Acapulco, had been seen from the sUMp; and 
that this circumstance was to them a sufl^ient pfeof of the 
neighbourhood of our squadron ; on whiciPlhey stopped the 
galleon till the succeeding year. 

The Commodore himself, though he declared not his opinion, 
was yet, in his own thoughts, apprehensive that we were dis* 
covered, and that the departure of the galleon was put off ; and 
he had, in consequence of this opinion, formed a plan of 
possessing hituself of Acapulco j because he had no dotibt 
blit the treasure as yet remaineej in the town, even though 
the orders for despatching of the galleon were countermanded 
Indeed, tlje place Was too well defended to be carried by an 
open attempt ; since, besides the garrison and the crew of the 
galleon, there were in it at least a thousand men well armed, 
Who had marched thither as guards to the treasure, when it 
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wft8 brought down from the city of Mexico; for the roads 
thereabouts are so much infested, either hy independent 
Indians fugitives, that the Spaniards never trust the silver 
without an Armed force to protect it. 

The manner in which Mr. Anson proposed to conduct this 
etltetorise was* by setting sail with the squadron in the even- 
ing, time enough to arrive at the port in the night. As there 
is no danger on that coast, he would have stood boldly for the 
harbour^s mouth* where he expected to arrive, and, perhaps, 
might have entered, before the Spaniards were acquainted 
with his designs : as so^n as he had run into the harbour, he 
intended tojiave pushect two hundred of his men on shore in 
his boats, who were immediately to attempt the fort, whilst 
he* the Commodore, with his ships, was employed in firing 
upem the town and the other batteries. And these different 
operations, which would have been executed with great regu- 
larity, could hardly have fiiiled of succeeding against an 
enemy, who would have been prevented by the suddenj^ss of 
the attack* and by the want of daylight, from concerting ahy 
measures for their defence : so that it was extremely probable 
that we should have carried tlie fort by storm ; and then the 
other batteriOI| being open behind, must have been soon 
abandoned ; wjitch, the town, and its inhabitants, and all 
the treasure, must necessarily have fallen into our hands ; for 
the place is so cooped up with mountains, that it is scarcely 
possible to escape out of it, but by the great road which passes 
under the fort. This was the project which the Commodore 
had thus far settled generally in his thoughts ; but when he 
began lolnq^uire into such circumstances as were necessary to 
be conside^. in jp rd er to regulate the particulars of its execu- 
tion, he found th^ was a difficulty, which, being insuperable, 
occasioned the enterprise to be laid aside ; as, on examining 
the prisoners about the winds which prevailed near the shore, 
he learnt that nearer in-shore there was always a dead calm 
for the greatest part of the night, and that towards morning, 
when a- gale sprung up, it constantly blew off the land ; So that, 
setting sail from our present station in the evening, and arriv- 
, ing at Acapulco before dayl jght, was impossible. 

As the cutters had been ordered to remain before AcapuloO 
till the 23rd of March, the squadron did not change its position 
till that day ; when the ©utters i^ot appearing, we were in some 
pain for them, apprehending they might have suffered either 
from the enemy or the weather; but we wore relieved from 
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our concern the* next morning, when we disoo?ered them, 
though at a «great distance, and to the leeward of the 
squadtson. We bore down to them, and took them ^?ip, and 
were informed by them that, conformable to their ordem, 
they had left their station the day b3fore, without having seen 
anything of the galleon ; and we found that the reason of Jtheir 
being so far to the leeward of us was a strong current, which 
had driven the whole squadron to windward. 

When we had taken up the cutters, all the ships being joined, 
the Commodore made a signal to speak with their commanders; 
and, upon inquiry into the stock of fresh water remaining on 
board the squadron, it was found to tJe so very i^jender, that 
we were under a necessity of quitting our station to procure a 
freA supply. Consulting what place was the properest for 
this purpose, it was agreed that the harbour of Seguatkneio*/or 
Chequetan, being the nearest, was on that account the most 
eligible, so that it was immediately resolved to make the best 
of ou^^way thither. By the 1st of April, we were so far 
advanced towards Seguataneio, that we thought it expedient to 
send our two boats, that they might range along the coast to 
discover the watering-place. They were gone some days, and 
our water being now very short, it was a particular felicity to 
us that we met with daily supplies of turtle ; for had we been 
entirely confined to salt provisions, we must have suffered 
extremely in so warm a climate. Indeed our present circum- 
stances were sufficiently alarming, and gave the most con- 
siderate among us as much concern as any of the numerous 
perils we had hitherto encountered; for our boats, as we 
conceived by their not returning, had not as yet found a place 
proper to water at, and by the leakage of our casjcs, and other 
accidents, we had not ten days' water on board the whole 
squadron; so that we were apprehensive of being soon 
exposed to a calamity the most terrible of any that occurs 
in the long disheartening catalogue tof the distresses of a sea- 
faring life. 

But these gloomy suggestions were at length happily ended; 
for our boats returned on the 5th of April, having, about seven 
miles to the westward of the rocks^of Seguataneio, met with a 
place fit for our purpose. The success of our boats was highly 
agreeable to hs, and they were ordered out again the next day 
to sound the harbour and its entrance; which they had repre- 
sented as iVery narrow. ' At them^jBitum they reported the 
place to be free from any danger j that ^ iim 7tli we stood 
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for that evening came to ancW in eleven fathoms, 

The Gloucester cast anchor at the-same, time vuith ns ; but. the 
Carmejp and the Carmin, having fallfen to the leeward, the 
Trj^al’s pri^e was ordered to ioin them, and to bring them up, 
wmch in twb or thres daj’s she effected. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

JOpAGING IN J:HE harbour OF CHEQUETAN. 

The harbour of Seguataneio, or Chcquetan, lies in lat. 
north, and is about thirty leagues to the westward of Acapulco. 

There is a beach of sand, which extends eighteen leagues 
from the harbour of Acapulco to the westward, against which 
the sea breaks so violently, that with boats it wgpld be 
impossible to land on any part of it ; but yet the ground is so ^ 
clean that, during the fair season, ships may anchor in great 
safety at the distance of a mile or two from the shore. The 
land adjacent to this beach is generally low, full of villages, 
and planted with a gi'eat number of trees ; and on the tops of 
some small eminences, there are several look-out towers, so 
that the face of the country affords a very agreeable prospect ; 
for the cultivated part, which is the part here described, 
extends some leagues back from the shore, where it seems 
to be bounded by a chain of mountains, w’hich stretch to a 
considerable distance on either side of Acapulco. It is a most 
remarkable peculiarity, in this whole extent, containing in 
appearance ttie most populous and best-planted district of the 
whole coast, that there should be neither canoes, boats, nor 
any other embarkations, either for fishing, coasting, or for 
pleasure. 

Five miles to the westward of the extremity of this beach, 
there appears a hummock, which at first makes like an island, 
and is in shape not very unlike the hill of Petaplan hereafter 
mentioned, though much ^mailer. Three miles to the west- 
ward of this hummock is white rock near the shore : it is 
about two cables’ length from the land, and lies in ^ large bay 
about nine leagues over. . • Tl^is hill of Petaplan, like the 
forementioned hummock, may at first be mistaken for an 
island, though it bib in r^ty a peninsula, which is joined tp 
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tshe continent by a low and narrow isthmus, covered ov0r 
with shrubs And small trees. The bay of Seguataneio .extends 
from this hill a great way to the westwar<^' apd it appears 
that q £ a small distance from the hill and Opfiosite^to^the 
entrance of the bay, there is an assemblage of rdblcs, which 
are white#from the excrement of boobies and tropical birds. 
Four of these rocks are high and large, and together ^th 
several smaller ones, are, by the help of a little imagination, 
pretended to resemble the form of a cross, and "are called the 
White Friars. These rocks bear w. by N. from Pctaplan ; 
and about seven miles to the westward of them lies the 
harbour of Chequetan, which is still <xnore minutely distin- 
guished by a large and single rock that arises out oT the water 
a mile and a half distant from the entrance, and bears s. | W. 
from the middle of it. ^ 

'' The harbour is environed on all sides, except to the west- 
ward, with high mountains, overspread with trees. The 
passage into it is very safe on either side of the rock that lies 
off the^feiouth of it, though we, both in coming in and going 
out, left it to the eastward. The ground without the harbour 
is g*avcl, mixed with stones, but within it is a soft mud. 

The watering-place, during the whole time of our stay, had 
the appearance of a largo standing lake, without any visible 
outlet into the sea, from which it is separated by a part of the 
strand. The origin of this lake is a spring that bubbles out of 
the ground near half a mile within the country. We found 
the water a little brackish, but more considerably so towards 
the sea-side : for the nearer we advanced towards the spring- 
head, the softer and fresher it proved. This laid us under a 
necessity of filling all our casks from the furthest part of the 
lake. 

As the country hereabouts, particularly the tract of coast 
contiguous to Acapulco, appeared to be well peopled and culti- 
vated, we hoped to have eixsily prqpured from thence some 
fresh provisions and other refreshments which we now stood 
greatly in need of. To facilitate these views, the Comm.odore, 
the morning after we came to an anchor, ordered a party of 
forty men, well armed, to march into the country, and to 
endeavour to discover some town or village where they were 
to attempt to set on foot a cofrespondence with the inhabi- 
tants; forVhen we had once b%un this intercourse, we 
doubted mot but that, by prdper presents, we should allure 
them to bring dovhi toms whatever fruits^^ir frish provisions 
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were in their power ; as onr prizes abounded in various kinds 
of coarse merchandise, which were of little consequence to us, 
though to thein'*they would be extremely valuable. Our 
peofle •were “toected on this occasion, to proceed with the 
greatest dfoumspection, and to make as little ostentation of 
hostility as possible i for we were sensible we could find no 
wealth in those parts worth our notice ; and what necessaries 
we really wanted we expected would be better and more 
abundantly supplied by an open, amicable traffic, than by 
violence and force of arms. But this endeavour of opening 
commerce with the inhabitants proved ineffectual ; for towards 
evening the party whi .h had been ordered to march into the 
country returned greatly fatigued by their unusual exercise, 
and some of them so far spent that they had fainted on the 
road, aed were obliged to be brought back upon the shoulders 
of their companions. They had penetrated, as they conceived, 
about ten miles into the country, along a beaten track, where 
they often saw the fresh dung of horses or mules. When they 
had got near five miles from the harbour, the roadMivided 
between the mountains into two branches, one running to the 
east and the other to the west. On deliberation concerning 
the course they should take, it was agreed to continue their 
march along the eastern road : this, when they had followed 
it for some time, led them at once into a large plain, or savan- 
nah, on one side of which they discovered a sentinel on horse- 
back, with a pistol in bis hand. It was siip])osed that when 
they first saw him he w^is asleep; but his horse starting at 
the glittering of their arms, and turning round suddenly, ran 
off with his master, wffio, though ho w'as very near being 
unhorsed in the surprise, yet recovered his seat, and esciipeu 
with the loss only of his hat and his pistol, which he dropped 
on the ground. Our people pursued him in hopes of discover- 
ing the village or habitation which he w^ould retreat to ; but, 
as he had the advantage of being on horseback, they soon lost 
sight of him. Notwithstanding bis escape, they were unwilling 
to come back without making some discovery, and therefore 
still following the track they were in, till the heat of the day 
increasing, and finding no water to quench their thirst, they 
were first obliged to halt, and then resolved to return ; for m 
they saw no signs of plantatidhs or cultivated land, they had 
no reason to believe that jthere was any village or settlement 
near them. However, to leave 'ho means .untried of pTOcimng 
lome intercoufse with the people, the officers stuck up sevem 
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poles in the road, to which were aflGixed declarations written in 
Spanish, encouraging the inhabitants to come down to the 
harbour to traffic with us, giving them the strongest assurances 
of a kind reception and faithful payment for any pfovieion 
they should bring us. This was (Joubtless a very prudent 
measure, yet it produced no effect, for we never saw any of 
them during the whole time of our continuance at this pcJtfc of 
Chequetan. 

Some time after our arrival at Chequetan, Lieutenant Brett 
was sent by the Commodore, with two of our boats under his 
command, to examine the coast to the eastward, particularly 
to make observations on the bay and Catering-place of Peta- 
plan. As Mr. Brett, with one of the boats, was preparing to 
go on shore, towards the hill of Petaplan, he accidentally 
looking across the bay, perceived on the opposite strand three 
small squadrons of horse parading upon thokibeach, and seemed 
to advance towards the place where he proposed to land. On 
sight of this he immediately put off the boat, though he had 
but sixleen men with him, and stood over the bay towards 
them : and he soon came near enough to perceive that they 
were mounted on very sightly horses, and were armed with 
carbines and lances. On seeing him make towards them, they 
formed upon the beach, and sc<imed resolved to dispute his 
landing, firing several distant shot at him as he drew near, till 
at last the boat being arrived within a reasonable distance of 
the most advanced squadron, Mr. Brett ordered his })eople to 
fire, upon which this resolute cavalry instantly ran with great 
confusion into the wood through a small opening. In this 
precipitate flight one of their horses fell down and threw his 
'rider; but whether he was wounded or not we could not 
discern, for both man and horse soon got up again, and 
followed the rest into the wood. In the mean time the other 
two s<|*iadrons were calm specbitors of the rout of their 
comrades, for they were drawn up, a great distance behind, 
out’ of the reach of our shot, having halted on our approach, 
iand never advanced a step afterwards. It was doubtless 
fortunate for our people that the enemy acted with so little 
prudence, and exerted so little spirit, since, had they concealed 
themiiolves till our men had landecl, it is scarcely possible but 
all the boat’s crew must have fallen into their hands, as the 
Spaniards were not much sboriof two hundred, and the whole 
^number with Mr. Brett only amounted to sixteen. However, 
the discovery of so considftraftle a force collected in this bay 
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of Petaplan obliged us constantly to keep a boat or two before 
it ; for we were apprehensive that the cutter, which we had 
left to cruise off Acapulco, might on her return be surprised 
by4^he enemy, if she did not receive timely information of 
her danger. 

After our unsuccessful attempt to engage the people of the 
country to furnish us with the necessaries we wanted, we 
were obliged to be contented with what we could procure for 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of the port. We caught fish 
here in tolerable quantities, especially when the smoothness 
of the water permitted us to haul the seine. Amongst the 
rest, we got cavillies, breams, mullets, soles, fiddle-fish, sea- 
eggs, and lobsters : and we here, and in no other place, met 
with that extraordinary fish, called the torpedo, or numbing 
fish, w^Hch is in shape very like the fiddle-fish, and is not to 
be known ftom it but by a brown circular spot, about the 
bigness of a crown-piece, near the centre of its back ; perhaps 
its figure will be better understood, when I say it is a flat fish, 
much resembling the thornback. This fish, the torpedo, is 
indeed of a most singular nature, productive of the strangest 
effects on the human body ; for whoever handles it, or happens 
even to set his foot upon it, is presently seized with a numb- 
ness all over him ; but which is more distinguishable in that 
limb which was in immediate contact with it. The same 
effect, too, will be in some degree produced by touching the 
fish with anything held in the hand, since I myself had a 
considerable degree of numbness conveyed to my right arm, 
through a walking cane, which I rested on the body of the 
fish for a short time only ; and I make no doubt but I should 
have been much more sensibly affected had not the fish been 
near expiring when I made the experiment ; as it is observable 
that this influence acts with most vigour upon the fish being 
first taken out of the water, and entirely ceases as sooQ as it is 
dead, so that it may bo ^hen handled, or even eaten, irithout 
any inconvenience. 

The animals we met with on shore were principally guanos/^ 
with which the country abounds, and which are by some 
reckoned delicious food. We saw no beasts of prey here, 
except we should esteem that amphibious animal the aljigator 
as such, several of which our people discovered, but none of 
them very large. However, w^ were satisfied that there were 
great numbers of tigers in the wods, though none of them 
came in sight; for we every found the beach near th# 
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watering-place imprinted very thick with their footsteps ; hut 
we never apprehended any mischief from them, since they are 
by no means so fierce as the Asiatic or African tiger, ana are 
rarely if ever known to attack mankind. Birds were here in 
sufficient plenty^ for we had abundance of pheasants of different 
kinds, some of them of an uncommon size, but they wer^ all 
very dry and tasteless eating. And besides these we had a 
variety of smaller birds, particularly parrots, which we often 
killed for food. 

The fruits and vegetable refreshments at this place were 
neither plentiful nor of the best kinds ; Jbhere were, it is true, 
a few bushes scattered about the Avoods, which supplied us 
with limes, but we scarcely could procure enough for our 
present use ; and these, with a small plum, of an agreeable 
acid, called in Jamaica tbe bog-})lum, together with Another 
fruit, called a paper, were the only fruits to be found in the 
woods. Nor is there any other useful vegetable here worth 
mentioning, except brooklimo: this indeed grew in great 
quantities near the fresh-water lianks ; and as it was esteemed 
an anti-scorbutic, we fed upon it fretpxontly, though its extreme 
bitterness made it very unpalatable. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

FAREWELL TO THE MEXICAN COAST. 

The next morning, after coming to an anchor in the harbour 
of Chequetan, we sent about ninety of our men, well armed, 
on shore, forty of whom were ordered to march into the 
country, as hath been mentioned, and the remaining fifty were 
employed to cover the watering-place, and to prevent any in- 
terruption from the natives. 

Here we completed the unloading of the Carmelo and 
Carmin, which we had bCguii at sea ; that is to say, we took 
out of them the indigo, cocoa, and cochineal, with some iron 
for ballast, which were all the goods we intended to preserve, 
though tbejT' did not amount to a tenth of their cargoes. 
Hero, too, it was agreed^ after a mature consultation, to 
destroy the TryaFs prize, as well as the Carmelo and Carmin, 
whose fate had been before resolved on. Indeed, the TryaFs 
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prise was in good repair, and fit for the sea ; but, as the whole 
numbers on board our squadron did not amount to the coniple- 
inont of a fourth-rate man-of-war, wo found it was impossible 
to ^ divide them into three ships, without rendering each of 
those ships incapable of navigating in safety through the 
tempestuous weather we^had reason to expect on the coast of 
China, where we supposed we should arrive about the time of 
the change of the monsoons. These considerations determined 
the OomnK)doro to destroy the Tryal^s prize and to reinforce 
the Gloucester with the best part of her crew. And in conse- 
quence of this resolve, all the stores on board the Tryal's 
prize were removed into the other ships, and she herself, with 
the Carmold and Carmin, were prepared for scuttling with all 
the expedition we were masters of; but the great difficulties 
we were under in providing a store of water, together with 
the necessary repairs of our rigging, took us up so much time, 
and found us such unexpected employment, that it was near 
the end of April before we were in a condition to leave the 
place. 

During our stay here, there happened an incident which, as 
it proved the means of convincing our friends in England 
of oiu* safety, which for some time they had despaired of, and 
were then in doubt about, I shall beg leave particularly to 
recite. I have observed, in the preceding chapter, that, from 
this harbour of Chequotan, there ivas but one pathway which 
led through the woods into the country : this we found much 
beaten, and were thence convinced that it was well known to 
the inhabitants. As it passed by the springhead, and was the 
only avenue by which the Spaniards could approach us, we, at 
some distance beyond the springhead, felled several large 
trees, and laid them one upon the other across the path : and 
at this barricado we constantly kept a guard. We, besides, 
ordered our men employed in watering to have their arms 
ready, and in case of any alarm, to march instantly to this 
post. And though our principal intention herein was to 
prevent our being disturbed by any sudden attack of the 
enemy's horse, yet it answered another purpose, which was 
not in itself less important: this was, to hinder our own 
people from straggling singly into the country, where we had 
reason to believe they would be surprised by the Spaniards, 
who would doubtless be extremely solicitous to pick up some 
of them, in hopes of getting intelligence of our future designs. 
To avoid this inconvenience, the strictest orders were given to 
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the sentinels, to let no person whateTer pass beyond their 
post. But notwithstanding this precaution, we missed one 
Lewis Leger, who was the Commodore's eook : as he was a 
Frenchman, it was at first imagined that ho had deserted, with 
a view of betraying all that he knew to the enemj?’ : though 
this appeared, by the event, to be ill-grounde(i surmise ; 
for it was afterwards known that he had been taken by some 
Indians, who carried him prisoner to Acapulco, from whence 
he was transferred to Mexico, and then to Vera Cruz, where 
he was shipped on board a vessel bound to Old Spain. But 
the vessel being obliged, by some accident, to put into Lisbon, 
Leger escaped on shore, and was by tkD British Consul sent 
from thence to England, where ho brought the first authentic 
account of the safety of the Commodore, and of his principal 
transactions in the South Seas. The relation ho gavct, of his 
own seizure was, that he rambled into the woods, at some 
distance from the barricade, wdicre be had first attempted 
to pass, but had been stopped, and threatened to be punished ; 
that his 'principal view was to get a quantity of limes for his 
‘'master’s store, and that in this occupation he was surprised 
unawares by four Indians, w^ho stripped him naked, and 
carried him in that condition to Acapulco, exposed to the 
scorching heat of the sun, which at that time of the year 
shone with its greatest violence ; that afterw'ards, at Mexico, 
his treatment in prison was sufficiently severe ; so that the 
wl^ole course of his captivity was a continued instance of 
the hatred which the Spaniards bear to all those who en- 
deavour to disturb them in the peaceable possession of the 
coasts of the South Seas. 

Towards the latter end of April, the unloading of our throe 
prizes, our wooding, and watering, and, in short, 6 very one of 
our proposed employments at the harbour of Chequetan, were 
completed; so that, on the 27th of April, the TryaFs prize, 
the Carmelo, and the Carmin, were towed on shore, and 
scuttled, a quantity of combustible materials having been dis- 
tributed in their upper works; and, the next morning, the 
Centurion, with the Gloucester, weighed anchor ; though, as 
there was but little wind, and that not in their favour, they 
were obliged to warp out of the harbour. When they liad 
reached the offing, one of the boats was despatched back again, 
to set fire ro our prizes ; which was accordingly executed. 
After this, a canoe was left fix^ to a grapnel in the middle 
of the harbour, with a bottle in it well corked, enclosing a 
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letter, to Mr. Hughes, who commanded the cutter, which had 
been ordered to cruise before the port of Acapulco, when we 
ourselves quitted tha^i station. 

Wheif we were necessitated to proceed for Chequetan, to 
recruit our Vater, Mr. Anson considered that our arrival in 
that harbour would soon i^e known at Acapulco ; and there- 
fore be hoped, that on the intelligence of our being employed 
in port, the galleon might put to sea, especially as Chequetan 
is so very remote from the course generally steered by the 
galleon ; he therefore ordered the cutter to cruise twenty-four 
days off the port of Acapulco, and her commander was 
directed, on perceiving? the galleon under sail, to make the 
best of his way to the Commodore at Chequetan. As the 
Centurion was doubtless a much better sailer than the galleon, 
Mr. Anson, in this case, resolved to have got to sea as soon as 
possible, and to have pursued the galleon across the Pacific 
Ocean, where, supposing he should not have met with her in 
his passage, yet he was certain of arriving ofi‘ Capo Spiritu 
Santo, on the island of Samal, before her ; and that being the 
first land she makes on her return to the Philijqunes, we 
could not have failed to fall in with her by cruising a few 
days in that station. However, the Viceroy of Mexico ruined 
this project, by keeping the galleon in the port of Acapulco all 
that year. 

The letter left in the canoe for Mr. Hughes, the commander 
of the cutter, the time of whose return was no’w considerably 
elapsed, directed him to go back immediately to his former 
station before Acapulco, where he would find Mr. Anson, who 
resolved to cruise for him there a certain number of days; 
after which it was added, that the Commodore would return 
to the south^\ard to join the rest of the squadron. This last 
article was inserted to deceive the Sj)aniards, if they got 
possession of the canoe, as we afterwards learnt they did ; but 
could not impose on Mr. Hughes, who well knew that the 
Commodore had no squadron to join, nor any intention of 
steering back to I'ei’u. 

Being now in the oifing of Chequetan, bound across the 
vast Pacific Ocean in our way to China, we were impatient to 
run off the coast as soon a'S possible, since the stormy season 
was approaching a])ace. But now, when we had put to sea, 
we were further detained by the absence of the cutter, and 
the necessity we were under of ''standing towards Acapulcp in 
search of her. Indeed, as the time of her cruise had been ex- 
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finr noat^ a fortmight, we expected that she had been 
nieeovered from the shore; and that the Gk>vernor of Acapulco 
thereupon sent out a force to Mze her, which, as she 
carried but six hands, was no very difficult enterprise. How* 
ever, this being Qnly conjecture, the Commodore, as soon as he 

clear of thajiarboor of ChequotllUy^tood along the coast to 
Qie eastward in search of her : |ifid^,^|io prevent he/ from 
passing by us in the darl^ we brought to every nighiy and 
the Gloucester, whose station was a league withni us towards 
the shore, carried a light, which the cutter could not but 
perceive, if she kept along shore, as we supposed she would 
do; besides, as a further security, the ©entunon and Gloucester 
alternately showed two false fires evorv half*hour. Indeed, 
had she escaped us, she would have fouM orders in the canoe 
to ^•eturn immediately before Acapulco, where Mr. Anson 
proposed to cruise for some days. 

By the 2nd of May, wo were advanced within three leagues 
of the Acapulco, and having seen nothing of our boat, we gave 
her o\^r as* lost : which, besides tbo compassionate concern for 
our shipmates, and for w'hat it was apprehended they might 
have suffered, was in itself a misfortune, which in our present 
scarcity of hands, w^e were all greatly interested in. However, 
as it was the general belief among us that they were taken 
and carried into Acapulco, the Commodore’s prudence suggested 
a project, which wo hoped would recover them. This was 
founded on our having many Spanish and Indian prisoners 
in our possession, and a number of sick negroes, who could be 
of no service to us in navigating the ship. The Commodore, 
therefore, wrote a letter the same day to the Governor of 
Acapulco, telling him that he would release them all, provided 
the Governor returned the cutter’s crew. Tftis letter was 
despatched in the afternoon by a Spanish officer, of whose 
honour we had a good opinion, and who was fiirnished with a 
launch belonging to one of our prizfs, and a crew of six other 
persons, who gave their parole for their return. The Spanish 
officer, too, besides the Commodore’s letter, carried with him 
a joint petition, signed by all the rest of the prisoners, beseech- 
ing the Governor to acquiesce in the terms proposed for their 
liberty. * 

From a considerarion of the number of our prisoners, and 
the qualify of some of them, we did not doubt but the 
Governor wcwdd readily com{)ly with Mr. Anson's proposal ; 
and therefore we kept plying on and off the whole nighty 
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intending to keep well in with the land, that we" might receive 
an answer at the limited .time, which was the next day, beings 
Monday ; but, both on if^onday andU Tuesday, we’ were driwlb 
so far offshojre, that we could not hope that any answer could 
rea<ih us; and even on W^nesday momingi^ we found our^, 
selves fourteen leagues foeiif the harbour of Acapulco; however,' 
as thoVind was tBen*|avoirable, we pressed forward with all 
our ssdl, and did not doubt of getting in with the land that 
afternoon. Whilst we were thus standing in, the sentinel 
tailed out from the mast-head, that he saw a boat under sail 
at a considerable distance to the south-eastward : this we took 
for granted ^was the answer of the Governor to the Com- 
modore^s message, and we instantly edged towards her : but 
as we approached her, we found to our unspeakable joy, that 
it was our own cutter. And though, wliile she was still at a 
distance, we imagined that she had been discharged out of the 
port of Acapulco by the Governor : yet, when she drew 
nearer, the wan and meagre countenances of the crew, the 
length of their beards, and the feeble and hollow tone their 
voices, convinced us that the)^ had suffered much greater hard* 
ships than could be expected from even the severities of a 
Spanish prison. They Avere obliged to be helped into the 
snip, and were immediately put to bed, where, by rest and 
nourishing diet, which they were plentifully supplied with 
from the Commodore’s table, they recovered their health and 
vigour apace. 

And now we learnt that they had kept the sea the whole 
time of their absence, which was above six weeks ; that when 
they had finished their cruise before Acapulco, and had just 
begun to ply to the w^estwai’d, in order to join the squadron, 
a strong adverse current had forced them down the coast to 
the eastward, in spite of all their efforts to the contrary ; that 
at length, their water being expended, they were obliged to 
search the coast farther the eastward, in quest of some 
convenient landing-place, where they might get a fresh supply ; 
that in this distress they ran upwards of eighty leagues to 
leeward, and found everywhere so large a surf, that there was 
not the least possibility of their landing; that they passed 
some d6.ys in this dreadful situation without water, having no 
othef moans left them to allay their thirst than sucking the 
blood of the turtle which they caught ; that at last, giving up 
all hopes of succour, the heat of the climate, too, augmenting 
their necessities, and rendering their sufferings insupportabl^ 
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they abandoned themselves to despair, fiilly persuaded that 
they should perish by the mo'^t terrible of all deaths ; but that 
soon after there fell so heavy a rain, that on spreading their 
sails horizontally, they caught as much water as filled' all their 
casks ; that immediately ui^on this providential ‘supply, they 
stood to the westward, in quest of 6he Commodore ; and being 
now favoured by a strong current, they joined us in le^ than 
fifty hours from that time, after having been absent in the 
whole full forty-three days. « 

Having thus recovered our cutter, the sole object of our com- 
ing a second time before Acapulco, the Commodore determined 
not to lose a moment’s time more, but^to run off the coast with 
the utmost expedition, both as the stormy season^ on the coast 
of Mexico, w-as now approaching apace, and as we were appre- 
hensive of having the westerly monsoon to struggle with when 
we came upon the coast of China : fur this reason, we no longer 
stood towards Acapulco, as at present we wanted no answer 
from the Governor. However, Mr. Anson resolved not to 
deprive hir. prisoners of the liberty which he had jn’omised 
them : and therefore they were all immediately embarked in 
two launches, which belonged to our prizes ; those from the 
Centurion in one launch, and those from the Gloucester in the 
other. The launches were well ec^uipped with masts, sails, and 
oars : and, lest the wind might prove unfavourable, they had a 
stock of water and provisions put on board them sufficient for 
fourteen days. There were discharged thirty-nine persons 
from on board the Centurion, and eighteen from the Gloucester, 
the greatest part of them Spaniards, the rest being Indians and 
sick negroes. AYe have since learnt that the«e two launches 
arrived safe at Acapulco, where the prisoners could not enough 
extol the humanity with which they had beeh treated. It 
seems the Governor, before their arrival, had returned a very 
obliging answer to our letter, and had at the same time 
ordered out two boats laden with^the choicest refreshments 
and provisions that were to bo procured at Acapulco, which he 
intended as a present to the Commodore ; but these boats not 
having found our ships, w^ere at length oldiged to put back 
again, after having thrown all their provisions overboard in a 
storm which threatened their dostiuction. 

The sending away our prisoners was our last transaction on 
the American coast ; for no sooner had we parted with them, 
thap we and the Gloucester iSiade sail to the s.w. Thus on 
the 6th of li^y) we for the last time lost sight of the mountains 
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of Mexico, persuaded that in a few weeks we should arrive at 
the river of Canton, in China, where we expected to meet with 
many English ships, and with numbers of our countrymen; 
and hoped to enjoy the advantages of an amicable, well- 
frequented port, inhabited by a polished people, and abounding 
with the conveniences and Indulgences of a civilized life; bles- 
sings Which now for near twenty months had never been once 
in our power. 


CBAPTER XXIIL 

BURNING OP THE GLOUCESTER. 

When we left the coast of America, we stood to the s.w. with 
a view of meeting the n.e. trade-wind, wliich the accounts of 
former writers taught us to exi)cct at seventy or eighty leagues 
from the land. We had, besides, another reason far stSnding 
to the southward, which was the getting to lat. 13“ or 14“ 
north, that being the parallel where the Pacific Ocean is most 
usually crossed, and consequently where tlie navigation is 
esteemed the safest ; this last purpose we had soon answered, 
being in a day or two sufhciently advanced to the south. But 
though w^e w’ere, at the same time, more distant from the shore 
than we had presumed was necessary for the falling in with 
the trade-wind, yet in this particular w'e w^ere most grievously 
disappointed, the wdnd still continuing to the westward, or at 
best variable. As the getting into the N.E. trade was to us a 
matter of the last consequence, w'e stood yet more to the 
southward, and made many experiments to meet wdth it ; but 
all our efforts were for a long time unsuccessful, so that it was 
seven weeks from our leaving the coast before w^e got into the 
true trade-wind. 

This was an interval in which w^e had at first believed we 
should well-nigh have reached the easternmost parts of Asia, 
but we were so baffled with the contrary and variable winds, 

^ which for all that time perplexed us, that wo w^ere not as yet 
advanced above a fourth of the way. The delay alone would 
have been a sufficient mortification, but there were other 
circumstances attending it which rendered this situation not 
less terrible, and our apprehension perhaps still greater than 
any of our past calamities. For our two ships m6ite by this 
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.time exfe^mely crazy, and n&ny days had not passed before 
we discovered a springy in the fore-mast of the Centurion, 
which rounded aKout twenty-six inches of its eircumferelte, 
and which w^as judged to be at least four inches dee’p. 4hd 
no sooner had the carpenters secured this mast with fishing it, 
than the Gloucester made a si^al l>f distress to inform tm that 
she had a spring in her main-mast, twelve feet belcfw the 
trussel-trees, which appeared so dangerous that she could not 
"^"icarry any sail upon it. Our carpenters/ on a strict examina- 
tion of this mast, found it excessively rotten and decayed ; 
and it being judged necessary to cut it down as low as it was 
defective, it was by this means reducedi to nothing but a stump, 
which served only as a step to the top-mast. 

These accidents augmented our delay, and being added to 
our other distresses, occasioned us great anxiety aj^oub our 
future safety. For though, after our departure from Juan 
Fernandez, we had enjoyed a most uninterrupted state of 
health till our leaving the coast of Mexico, yet the scurvy 
now began, to make fresh havoc amongst our people, and we 
too well knew the effects of this disease, by our former fatal 
experience, to suppose that anything except a speedy passage 
could secure the greater part of our crew from being destroyed 
theiiW^* But as, after being seven weeks at sea, there did 
not appear any reasons that could persuade us we were 
nearer the trade-wind than when we set out, there wai no 
ground for us to imagine that our passage would not prove 
a^t least three times as long as we at first expected, and con- 
sequently we had the melancholy prospect either of dying by 
the scurvy, or of perishing with the ship for want of hands to 
navigate her. 

Indeed, several amongst us were willing to bVilleve that in 
this warm climate, so different frdm what we felt in passing 
round Horn, the violence of this disease, and its fatHlity, 
might bow some degree mitigated, as it bad not been unusual, 
to suppose that its particular virulence during that passage, 
was in a great measure owing to the severity of the w.eather. 
But the ravage of the distemper in our present circui|^tances 
soon convinced us of the falsity of this sj^eculation, ar^it .|Ete^ 
wise exploded certain other opinions which usuidly .^S^ 
current about the cause and nature of this disease, 

I have* already observed that a few days after our 
ning off the coast of Mexicof the Gloucester had her main- 
mast cut down to a stump, and we were obliged to fish her 
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fore-masti and that these misfortunes' were greatly aggra- 
vated by our meeting with contrary ^and variable* winds for 
ne&f seven weeks. When we reached the trade-wind, and 
it ^ttled between the north and the east, yei it seldom 
blew with so much strength that the Genturion might not 
have carried all her small sails abroad without the lefst 
dangef ; so that had we been a single ship we might have 
run down our longitude apace, and have arrived at the 
Ladrones soon enough to have recovered great numbers* of 
our men, who afterwards perished. But tho Gloucester, by 
the loss of her main-mast, sailed so very heavily, that we 
had seldom any more than our top-sails set, and yet were 
frequently ol51iged to lie to for her. And I conceive that, 
on the whole, we lost little less than a month by our 
attendtme^ upon her, in consequence of the various mis- 
chances she encountered. 

During all this run, it was remarkable that we were rarely 
many days together, without seeing great numbers of birds, 
which is a proof tliat there are several islands, ct at* least 
rocks, scattered all along at no very considerable distance 
from our track ; but the frequency of these birds seems to 
ascertain that there are many more than have been hitherto 
discovered; for the most part of the birds, we obsdfVed, 
wore such as were known to roost on shore ; and the manner 
of their appearance sufficiently evinced that they came from 
some distant haunt every morning and returned thither again 
in the evening, since wo never saw them early or late, and the 
hour of their arrival and departure greatly varied, which we ' 
supposed was occasioned by our running nearer their haunts, 
or getting farther from them. 

The trade-wind continued to favour us, without any fluctua- 
tion, from the end of June till towards the end of July. 

' But cH the 26th of July, being then, as we esteeiMd, about 
‘4hree hundred leaguee from the Ladrones, we mil with a 
^yesterly wind, which did not come about again to the east- 
ward in/our days^ tiihe. This was a most dispiriting incident, 
as it at ttjuce damped all our hopes of speedy relief, especially 
.too It was attended with a vexatious accident to the 
: for in one paFt of these four days the wind 
to a calm, and the ships rolled very deep ; by 
ineans the Gloucester’s fore-cap splitting, hei* fore-top- 
matst came by the board, and broke her fore-yard directly 
in the slings. 
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As she was hereby rendered inpapable of mating any sail 
for some time, we were under the necessity, as soon |s a 
gale sprung up, to take her in tow, and neai’ twenty of the 
healthiest and ablest Of pur seamen were remoyed Yrora the 
duty of our own ship, and continued eight or ten days 
together on board the Gloucestei^, to assist in repairing her 
damage : but these things, mortifying as we thought* them, 
were only the commencement of our disasters, for scarce had 
our people finished their business in the Gloucester, before 
we met with a most violent storm from the western board, 
which obliged us to lie to. At the beginning of this storm 
our ship sprung a leak, and let in^so much water, that all 
our people, ofiicers included, were constantly employed about 
the pumps : and the next day we had the vexation to see 
the Gloucester with her fore-top-mast once more by the board. 

Nor was that the whole of her calamity, since whilst we 
were viewing her with great concern for this new distress, 
we si^w her main-top-mast, which had hitherto served her 
as a ]ury-fea in-mast, share the same fate. This completed 
our misfortunes, and rendered them without resource ; for 
we knew the Gloucester’s crew u^re so few and feeble, that 
without our assistance they could not be relieved ; whilst, 
at the same time, our sick were now so far increased, and 
those who remained in health so continually fatigued with 
the additional duty of our pumps, that it was impossible 
for us to lend them any aid. Indeed we were not as yet 
fully apprised of the deplorable situation of the Gloucester’s 
crewj for, when the storm abated, the Gloucester bore up 
under our stern, and Captain Mitchell informed the Com- 
modore, that besides the loss of his masts, which was all 
that was visible to us, tlie ship had then no l^ss than seven 
feet of water in her hold, although his officers and men 
had been kept constantly at the pumps for the last twenty- 
four hours. I 

Tiiis last circumstance was indeed a most terrible accu- 
mulation to the other extraordinary distresses of tlm Glou- 
cester, and required, if possible, the most speedy and vigor- 
ous assistance, which Captain Mitchell begged the Com-, 
modore to afford him ; but the debility of our people, and 
our own immediate prescu'vation, rendered it impracticable for 
the Commodore to comply with his request. All tliat could 
bee done, was to send out* boat on board, for a more 
particular account of the ship’s condition. 
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Our boat soon returned with a representation of the state 
of the Gloucester, and of her several defects, signed by Captain 
Mitchell and all his officers ; whence it appeared that she had 
sprung a leak, by the stern-post being loose, and working with 
every roll bf the ship, and by two beams amidships being 
broken in the orlope, no part of which, as the carpenters 
reposfted, could possibly be repaired at sea ; that, besides 
having seven feet of water in the hold, which covered all their 
casks, so that they could neither come at fresh water nor pro- 
vision, they had no mast standing, except the fore-mast, the 
mizzen-mast, and the mizzen-top-mast, nor had they any spare 
masts to get up in the .room of those they had lost ; that the 
ship was, iJfesides, extremely decayed in every part, for her 
knees and clamps were all become quite loose, and her upper 
works, in general, were so crazy, that the quarter-deck was 
ready to drop down ; that her crew was greatly reduced, as 
there remained alive on board her, officers included, no more 
than seventy-seven men, eighteen boys, and two prisoners; 
and that of this whole number only sixteen meiv, and eleven 
boys were capable of keei)ing the deck. 

The Commodore, on the perusal of this melancholy repre- 
sentation, presently ordered them a supply of water and pro- 
visions, of which they seemed to bo in the most pressing want, 
and at the same time sent his own carpenter on board them, 
to examine into the truth of every particular ; and it being 
found, on the strictest inquiry, that the preceding account was 
in no instance exaggerated, it plainly appeared there was no 
possibility of preserving the Gloucester any longer, as her 
leaks were irreparable, and the united hands on board both 
ships would not be able to free her, could we have spared the 
whole of ou ' crew to lier relief. There was no longer room 
for deliboi ation : the only step to be taken was the saving the 
lives of the few that remained on board the Gloucester, and 
the getting out of her as much as we could before she was 
destroyed. The Commodore, therefore, immediately sent an 
order to Captain Mitchell to put his people on board the Cen- 
turion as expeditiously as he could, now the weather was calm 
and favourable, and to take out such stores as he could get at, 
wlulst the ship could be kept above water. And, as our leak 
required less attention, whilst the present easy weather con- 
tinued, we sent our boats, with as many men es we could 
spare, to Captain MitchelFs assistance. 

The removing the Gloucester's people on board us, ami the 
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gniltang such stores 941 eouW most easily be come at, gave 
full employment for two days. It was with tlie 
difficulty that the prize-money which the Gloucester had taken 
in the South Seas was secured, and sent on board tl:\p Cen- 
turion; nor could any more provision be got ou 4 » than five 
casks of flour, three of which were spoiled by the salt water. 
Their sick men, amounting to neaf seventy, were oonv|>yed 
into the boats with as much care as the circumstances of that 
time would perrpit ; but three or four of them expired as they 
were hoisting them into the Centurion. 

It was the 15th of August before the Gloucester was cleared 
of everything that was proposed to be removed ; and, though 
the hold was now almost full of water, yet, as the carpenters 
were of opinion that she might still swim for some time, it was 
resolved she should be burnt. When she was set on fire. 
Captain Mitchell and his officers left her, and came oft board 
the Centurion : and we immediately stood from the wreck, 
not without some apprehensions, as we had only a light breeze, 
that, ifcshe^blew up soon, the concussion of the air might 
damage our rigging : but she fortunately continued burning 
the whole night, so that though her guns fired successively as 
the flames reached them, yet it was six in the morning, when 
we were about four leagues distant, before she blew up. 

It might have been expected that, now being freed from the 
embarrassments which the Gloucester's frequent disasters had 
involved us in, we should have proceeded on our way much 
brisker than we had hitherto done, especially as we had 
received some small addition to our strength by the taking on 
board the Gloucester's crew. However, we were soon taught 
that our anxieties were not yet to be relieved, and that, not- 
withstanding all we had suffered, there remained ipuch greater 
distresses which we were still to struggle with : for the late 
Storm, which had proved so fatal to the Gloucester, had driven 
us to the northward of our intended course ; and the current 
setting the same way, after the weatbor abated, had forced us 
yet a degree or two farther, so that wo were now in 17|* north 
iat., instead of being in which was the parallel we pro- 
posed to keep, in order to reach the island of Guam. As it 
had been a perfect calm for some days since the cessation of 
the storm, and we were ignorant how near we were to the 
meridian of^the Ladrones, though we supposed ourselves not 
to be far from it, we apprehended that we might be driwen to 
the leeward of |ibem hy the current, without discovering them 
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Op Ifcia aiippoeition, the only lend could mete would be 
eolUt af the eastern parts of Asia, where, if we coul4 arrive, 
we ehoujd find the western monsoon in its full force, so that 
it would be impossible for the stoutest, best-manned ship to 
get in. • 

Besides, this coast being between four and five hundred 
leagues distant from us, we, in our languishing circumstances, 
could expect no other than to be destroyed by the scurvy, long 
before the most favourable gale could enable us to complete so 
extensive a navigation : for our deaths were by this time 
become extremely alarming, no day passing in which we did 
not bury eight or ten, sometimes twelve, of our men ; and 
those wno had as yet continued healthy began to fall down 
apace. Indeed, we made the best use we could of our present 
calm, by employing our carpenters in searching after the leak, 
which, notwithstanding the little wind we had, was now con- 
siderable. The carpenters at length discovered it to be in the 
gunner’s fore store-room, where the waters rushed in under 
the breast-hook on each side of the stem; but, /hoi^gh , they 
found where it was, they agreed it was impossible to stop it 
till they could come at it on the outside, which was evidently 
a matter not to be attempted till we should arrive in port. 
However, they did the best they could within board, and 
were fortunate enough to reduce it, which was a considerable 
relief to us. 

We hitherto considered the calm which succeeded the 
storm, and which had now continued for some days, as a very 
great misfortune, since the currents were all the time driving 
us to the northward of our parallel, ami we thereby risked the 
missing of the Ladrones, which we at present conceived our- 
selves to be very near. But, when a gale sprung up our 
condition was still worse, for it blew from the s.w., and, con- 
sequently, M'as directly opposed to the course we wanted to 
steer; and though it soon veered to the n.k, yet this served 
only to tantalize us, and iu returned back again, in a very short 
time, tp its old quarter. However, on the 22nd of August, 
vfe had the satisfaction to find that the current was shifted, 
and had set us to the southward ; and on the 23rd, at day- 
break, we wore cheered with the discovery of two islands in 
the western board. This gave us all great joy, and raised opr 
drooping spirits. 

The^pearest of these islands) as we learnt afterwards, was 
Anatacih : this we judged tq be fiill fifteen leagues from* us. 
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It fieemed to be high land, though of an indifferent length 
The other was the island of Serigan, which had rather the 
appearance of a rock, than of a place we could hope to anchor 
at. We were extremely impatient to get in with the i^carest 
island, where we expected to find anchoring grodnd, and an 
opportunity of refreshing our sick. | But the wind proved so 
variable all day, and there was so little of it, that we advjtnced 
towards it but slowly ; however, by the next morning, we were 
got so far to the westward, that we were in sight, of a third 
island, which was that of Paxaras. This was very small, and 
the land low, so that we had passed within less than a mile of 
it in the night without observing it. A.t noon, being then not 
four miles from the island of Anatacan, the boEt was sent 
away to examine the anchoring ground and the produce of the 
place ; and we were not a little solicitous for her return, as we 
considered our fate to depend upon the report we should 
receive; for the other two islands were, obviously enough, 
incapable of furnishing us with any assistance, and we knew 
not that there were any besides which we could reach. 

In the evening the boat came back, and the crew informed 
us that there was no road for a ship to anchor in, the bottom 
being everywhere foul ground, and all except one small spot, 
not less than fifty fathoms in depth ; that, on that spot there 
was thirty fathoms, though not above half a mile from the 
shore ; and that the bank was steep and could not be depended 
on. They farther told us, that they had landed oil the island, 
not without some difficulty, on account of the greatness of 
the swell ; that they found the ground was everywhere 
covered with a kind of wild cane, or rush ; but that they 
met with no water, and did not believe the place to be in- 
habited ; though the soil was good, and abounded with groves 
of cocoa-nut trees. 

The account of the impossibility of anchoring at this island 
occasioned a general melancholy on ^oard, for we considered it 
as little less than the j^relude to our destruction : and our 
despondency was increased by a disappointment we mcit with 
the succeeding night, when as we were plying ujider top-sails, 
with an intention of getting nearer to the island, and of send- 
ing our boat on shore to load with cocoa-nuts for the refresh- 
ment of our sick, the wind proved equally, and blew so strong 
off shore, Jiat we were driven too far to the southward to 
ven^jure to send off our boat. sAnd now the only possible cir- 
cumstance that could secure the few which remained alive 
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from perishing, was the accidental falling in with some of the 
other Ladrone islands, better prepared for our accommodation; 
but as our knowledge of those islands was extremely imper- 
fect, We wpre to trust entirely to chance for our guidance; 
only, as they are all of them usually laid down near the same 
meridian, and we conceived those we had already seen to be 
part* of them, we concluded to stand to the southward, as the 
most probable means of discovering the rest. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 

It was the 26th of August, 1742, in the morning, when we 
lost sight of the island of Anatacan, dreading that it ^ was the 
last land we should ever fix our eyes on ; but the next morning 
we discovered three other islands to the eastward, which were 
between ten and fourteen leagues distant from us. These 
were, as we afterwards learnt, the islands of Saypan, Tinian, 
and Aguigan. We immediately steered towards Tinian, which 
was the middlemost of the three ; but we had so much of calms 
and light airs, that though we were helped forward by the 
currents, ySt on the morrow, at daybreak, we had not advanced 
nearer than within five leagues of it. However, we kept on 
our course, and about ten o’clock we perceived a proa under 
sail .to the southward, between Tinian and Aguigan. 

As we imagined from hence that these islands were inhabited, 
and knew that the Spaniards had always a force at Guam, we 
took the necessary precautions for our own security, and en- 
deavoured to prevent the enemy, as much as possible, from 
taking an advantage of onr present wretched circumstances, of 
which we feared they would be sufficiently informed by the 
manner of our working the ship. We therefore mustered all 
our hands who were capable of standing to their arms, and 
loaded our upper and quarter-deck guns with grape-shot ; and 
that we might the more readily procure some intelligence of the 
state of these islands, we showed Spanish colours, and hoisted a 
red flag at the fore-top-mast head, hoping thereby to give our 
ship the appearance of the Manilla galleon, and to decoy some 
of the inhabitants on board us. Thus preparing ourselves, and 
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Standing towards the land, we wete near enough, at three in 
the afternoon, to send the cutter in-shore to find out a proper 
berth for the ship j and we soon perceived that a proa off 
from the island to meet the cutter, fully persuaded, %s we after- 
wards found, that we were the Manilla ship. As we saw the 
cutter returning with the proa in tbw, we instantly sent th6 
pinnace to receive the proa and the prisoners, ana to brihg 
them on board, that the cutter might proceed on her errand. 

The pinnace came back with a Spaniard and fohr Indians, 
which were the people taken in the proa ; and the Spaniard 
being immediately examined as to pro(\\ice and circumstances 
of this island of Tinian, his account of it surpassed even our 
most sanguine hopes, for he informed us that though it was 
uninhabited, yet it wanted but few of the accommodations that 
could be expected in the most cultivated country. In paSticular 
he assured us that there was plenty of very good water ; that 
tb^l^fi^was an incredible number of cattle, hogs, and poultry 
>|^daiiiing#wil4. on the island, all of them excellent in their kind ; 
lliiit the woods afforded sweet and sour oranges, limes, lemons, 
and' cocoa-nuts in great abundance, besides a fruit peculiar to 
these islands, which served instead of bread ; that from the 
quantity and goodness of the provisions produced here, the 
Spaniards at Guam made use of it as a store for supplying the 
garrisoti ; and that he himself was a serjeant of that garrison, 
who was sent hither with twenty-two Indians to. jerk beef, 
which he was to load for Guam, on board a small barque, of 
about fifteen tons, which lay at anchor near the shote. 

This relation was received by us with inexpressible joy : 
part of it we were ourselves able to verifr on the spot, as we 
were by this time near enough to discover several numei^s 
herds of cattle feeding in different places of the island ; and Wo 
did not anywise doubt the rest of his narration, since tiie 
appearance of the shore prejudiced us greatly in its favour, 
and made us hope that not only our necessities might be there 
folly relieved, and our diseased recovered, but that amidst 
those pleasing scenes which were then in View, we might pro- 
cure ourselves some amusement and relaxation after the 
numeroils fatigues we had undergone. For the prospect of 
the country did by no moans resemble that of an uninhabited 
and uncultivated place ; but had^^uch more the air of a 
ma^flcent plantation, Where large lawns and stately Woods 
had been laid out together With great Skill, and where the 
whole had been so artfolly comWed, and so jndicioufily 
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adapted to the slopes of the hills and insqualities of the 
ground, as to produce a most striking effect, and to do honour 
to the invention of the contriver. 

The Spanish serjeant from whom we received the account 
of the island, having informed us that there were some Indians 
on s^ore under his command, employed in jerking beef, and 
that there was a barque at anchor to take it on board, we were 
desirous, if possible, to prevent the Indians from escaping, since 
they would certainly have given the Governor of Guam intelli- 
gence of our arrival : we therefore immediately despatched the 
pinnace to secure the barque, as the serjeant told us that was 
the only embarkation 6n the place ; and then about eight in 
the evening, we let go our anchor in twenty-two fatlioms.. But 
though it was almost calm, and whatever vigour and spirit was 
to be found on board was doubtless exerted to the utmost on 
this pleasing occasion, when after having kept the sea for some 
months, we were going to take possession of this little paradise, 
yet we were full five hours in furling our sails. It is, true we 
were somewhat weakened by the crews of the 'cutter and 
pinnace which were sent on shore ; but it is not less true 
that, including those absent from the boats, and some negroes 
and Indian prisoners, all the han<ls we could muster, capable 
of standing at a gun, amounted to no more than seventy-one, 
most of whom, too, were incapable of duty, except on the 
greatest eir^prgencies. 

When we had furled our sails, our people were allowed to 
repose themselves during the remainder of the night, to recover 
them from the fatigue they had undergone. But in the morn- 
ing a party was sent on shore well armed, of which I myself 
wa^^Que, to make ourfelves masters of the landing-place, since 
we were not certain what opposition might be made by the 
Indians on the island : we landed, however, without difficulty, 
for the Indians liaving perceived by our seizure of the barque 
the night before, that we Avei'e enemies, they immediately ned 
into the woody parts of the island. We found on shore many 
huts which they had inhabited, and which saved us both the 
time and trouble of erecting tents ; one of these huts, which 
the Indians made use of for a store-house, was very lat*ge, 
being twenty yards long, and fifteen broad : this we immediately 
cleared of some bales of i^J^ed beef which had been left in it, 
and converted it into an nSpital for our sick, who, as soon as 
the place was ready to receive them, were brought on slior^, 
being in all a hundred and twenty-eight. And notwithstand- 
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ing the extreme debility of the greatest part of our side, it is 
almost incredible how soon they began to feel the salutary 
influence of the land : for though we buried twenty-one jpaen 
on this and the preceding day, yet we did not lose abo^ ten 
men more during th^ whole two months we stayed here : but 
our diseased, in general, reaped su much benefit from^ the 
fruits of the island, that in a wekik’s time there were but few 
of them who were not so far recovered as to be able to move 
about without help. 

This island lies in lat. 15“ 8' north, and long, from Acapulco 
114* 50' west. Its length is about twelve miles, and its 
breadth abotit half as much. The soil \s everywhere dry and 
healthy, and being withal somewhat sandy, it is thereby the 
less disposed to rank and over-luxuriant vegetation ; and hence 
the meadows and the bottoms of the woods are much ilei^ter 
and smootlier than is customary in hot climates. The land 
rose in gentle slopes from the very beach where we watered to 
the middle of the island, though the general cmirse of its 
ascent was bften interrupted by valleys of an easy descent, 
many of which wind irregularly through the country. These 
valleys, and the gradual swellings of the ground, which their 
different combinations gave rise to, were most beautifully 
diversified by the mutual encroachments of woods and lawns, 
which coasted each other, and traversed tho^’feand in large 
tracts. , 

The woods consisted of tall and well-spread trees, the 
greatest part of them celebrated either for their a^ect, or 
their fruit; whilst the lawns were usually of a conAdei^le 
breadth, their turf quite clean and uniform, ft being *conip0ied 
of a very fine trefoil, which was intermixed witlr’^a variety of^ 
flowers. The woods, too, were in many plad^S open, free 
from all bushes and underwood, so that they tewniilated on 
the lawns with a well-defined outline, where neither ihrube , 
nor weeds were to be seen ; but the {leatness of the 
turf was frequently extended to a considerable distance, undei^^ 
the hollow shade formed by the trees. 

Nor were the allurements of Tinian confined to the excel- 
lency of its landscapes only, since the fortunate animals, which, 
during the greatest part of the year, are the sole lords of this 
happy soil, partake, in some measure, of the romantic cast of 
the island, rfnd are no small addition to its wonderful scenery ; 
for tte cattle, of which it is not uncommon to see herds of 
some thousands feeding together in a large meadow, are cer- 
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tainly tlie most reniartable in the world, as they are all of 
them milk-white, except their ears, which are generally brown 
or black. And though there are no inhabitants here, yet the 
clamoiif anc^ frequent parading of domestic poultry, which 
range the woods in great numbers, perpetually excite the idea 
of the neighbourhood of f'^.rms and villages, and greatly con- 
tribute to the cheerfulness and beauty of the place. The 
cattle on Tinian, we computed, were at least ten thousand. 
We had no difficulty in getting near them, for they were not 
at all shy of us. Our first method of killing them was shooting 
them ; but at last, when by accidents to be hereafter recited, 
we were obliged to hu.iband our ammunition, our men ran 
them down with ease. Their flesh was extremely well tasted, 
and was believed by us to be much more easily digested than 
any w^ had ever met with. The fowls, too, were exceeding 
good, and were likewise run down with little trouble; for 
they could scarce fly farther than a hundred yards at a flight, 
and even that fatigued them to such a degree that thej^ could 
not readily rise again ; so that, aided by the openness of the 
woods, we could at all times furnish ourselves with whatever 
number we wanted. 

Besides the cattle and the poultry, we found here abun- 
dance of wild hogs : these were most excellent food ; but as 
they were ^ YKry fierce animal, we were obliged either to 
shoot them or to hunt them with large dogs, which we found 
upon the d^ace at our landing, and which belonged to the 
detaohmeut which was then upon the island amassing provi- 
sions for the garrison of Guam. As these dogs had been pur- 
pds^ly tfaiwed to the killing of the wild hogs, they followed us 
i^ry readily, and hunttd for us: but, though they were a large 
bold breodi tlm bogs fought with so much fury, that they 
fdiquqptly destroyed them, whence we, by degrees, lost the 
gfeatest part of them. 

This place Wfts not only extremely grateful to us, from the 
plenty and excellency of its fresh provisions, but was as much, 
perhaps, to be admired on account of its fruits and vegetable 
productions, which were most happily adapted to the cure of the 
sea-scurvy. For in the woods there were inconceivable quan- 
tities of cocoa-nuts, with tne cabbages growing on the same 
tree : there were, besides, guavas, limes, sweet and sour 
oranges, and a kind of fruit peculiar to these islanded, called by 
the Indians rhymay, but by us uhe bread-fruit, for it was jpon- 
stantly eaten by us during our stay upon the island, instead 
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6t fer^Ad, and so universally preferred to it* 

Mad was expended in that whole interval. It grejv* ..«pon a 
tree which is somewhat lofty, and which towards IJ*? tojp 
divides into large and spreading branches. The Waves oC^is 
tree are of a remarkably deep green, are notched about the 
edges, and are generally from a foot to eighteen ujches in 
lengtL The fruit itself is found, indifferent^, on all *part8 of 
the branches : it is in shape rather elliptical than round ; it is 
egvered with a rough rincf, and is usually seven or'eight inches 
long ; each of them grows singly, and not in cltistors. This 
fruit is fittest to be used when it is full grown, but still green, 
in which state, after it is properly prepared, by teing roasted 
in the embers, its taste has some distant resemblance to that 
of an artichoke’s bottom, and its texture is not very different, 
for it is soft and spongy. As it ripens it becomes sd{{er, and 
of a yellow colour, when it contracts a lusciouskMste and an 
agreeable smell, not unlike a ripe peach ; but^ then it is 
esteemed unwholesome, and is said to produce fluxes. Besides 
the fruits already enumerated, there were many other vege- 
tables, such as water melons, dandelion, creeping purslam, 
mint, scurvy grass, and sorrel, all which, together with the 
fresh meats of the place, we devoured with great eagerness, 
prompted thereto by the strong inclination which in scorbutic 
disorders, nature never fails of exciting for these powerful 
specifics. , 

It will easily be conceived, from what has been already said, 
that our cheer upon this island was, in some degree, luxurious^* 
but I have not yet recited all the varieties of provisions which 
we here indulged in. Indeed, we thought it prudent totally 
to abstain from fish, the few we cau|^t at oui^ first arrival 
having surfeited those who ate of tliera ; but considering how 
much we had been inured to that species of food, wejdid not 
regard this circumstance as a disadvantage, especially as the 
defect Was so amply supplied by tfee beef, pork, and fot^ls, 
already mentioned, and by great plenty of wild fowl ; for it is 
t6 be remembered, that, near the centre of the island*, there 
were two considerable pieces of fresh water, which abounded 
with duck, teal, and curlew ; not, to mention the whistling 
plover, which WS found there in prodigious plenty. 

It may now, perhaps, be wondered at, that an island Su 
exquisitely^ furnished with the conveniences of life, utM so 
welt adalpted not only to the subsistence but Hk^wiee to the 
enjo)rment of mankind, should be entirely destitute of ifihabi- 
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a« it ifi in the neighbouthood of other islands, 
whicn^in^jsoiae measure, depend upon this fot their Support. 
To olCriate this difficulty, I must observe, that it is not fifty 
ytea^ since iJie island was depopulated. The Indians we had 
in our custody assumed us that formerly the three islands of 
•Kmau, J^ta, and Guam, were all full of inhabitants ; and 
thatt Tiid^ alone contained thirty thousand souls; but a 
sictaiess raging among these islanas, which destroyed multi 
tudes of the people, tnc Spaniards, to recruit their numbej^jR 
at Guam, i^bich were extremely diminished by the mortality, 
ordered all the inhabitants of Tinian thither, where, languish- 
ing for their ^i^rmer habitations, and their customary method 
of life, the greatest part of them in a few years died of grief. 

An im][]fOriant and formidable exception to this place remains 
to be tgyjd. This is the inconvenience of the road, and the 
little securityi^here is, in some seasons, for a ship at anchor. 
The only proper anchoring-places for ships of burthen is at 
the S.W, /Cnd of the island. Here the Centurion anchored in 
twenty and twenty-two fathom water, about a mile and a half 
distant from the shore, opposite to a sandy bay. The bottom 
of this road is full of sharp pointed coral rocks, which, during 
four inonths of the year, that is, from the middle of June to 
the middle of October, render it a very unsafe anchorage. 
This is the season of the western monsoons : when near the 
full and chiiige of the moon, but more particularly at the 
change, the wind is usually variable all round the compass, 
and Seldom fails to blow with such fury that the stoutest 
cables are not to bo confided in. What adds to the danger at 
these times is the excessive rapidity of the tide of flood, which 
sets to the s.lffi. between this island and that of Aguigan, a 
small islet near thp southern extremity of Tinian. This tide 
runs at Jrst with a vast head and overfall of water, occasioning 
such a hollow and overgrown sea as is scarcely to be con- 
ceived ; so that we were ii.adef the dreadful apprehensions of 
being pooped by it, though we were in a sixty-gun ship. 

Whilst we were employed removing our sick on shore, four 
6f the Indians on the island, being part of the Spanish 
serjeaitt’s detachment, came and surrendered themselves tt> 
us ; so that, with those we took in the proa, we had now eight 
of them in our custody. One of the four who submitted 
ttndmtook to show us the most convenient place for kflling 
c&itle, and two of our men were ordered to attend hiirwm 
that service ; but One of them unwarily trusting the IfidiAn 
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with his firelock and pistol, the Indian escaped "wltfe tHem mto 
the woods. His countrymen who remained behind were ap- 
prehensive of suffering for this perfidy of their comrac^, and 
therefore begged leave to send one of their own Qp-rty into the 
country, who, they engaged, should both bring back the arms, 
and persuade the whole detachm<int from Guam to submit to 
us. The Commodore granted their request ; and one of them 
was despatched on this errand, who returned next day, and 
brought back the firelock and pistol, but assured us he had 
found them in a pathway in the wood, and protested that he 
had not been able to meet with any one of his countrymen. 
This report had so little the air of truth, that ^e suspected 
there was some treachery carrying on ; and therefore, to pre- 
vent any further communication amongst them, wo immediately 
ordered all the Indians who were in our power on board the 
ship, and did not permit them to go any more on shore. 

When our sick were well settled on the island, we employed 
all the hands that could be spared from attending them in 
arming th6' cables with a good rounding, several fathom from 
the anchor, to secure them from being rubbed by th0 coral 
rocks, which here abounded. This being completed, ottf next 
occupation was our leak ; and, in order to raise it out of the 
water, we, on the 1st of September, began to get the guns aft, 
to bring the ship by the stern ; and now the carpenters ripped 
off what was loft of the old sheathing, caulked all the seams 
on both sides the cutwater, and leaded them over, and then 
new sheathed the bows on the surface of the water. Upon 
our beginning to return the guns to their ports, however, we 
had the mortification to perceive that the water rushed into 
the ship in the old place, with as much violence as ever. 
Hereupon we were necessitated to begin again : and that our 
second attempt might be more successful, we cleared the fore 
store-room, by which means we raised the ship about three 
feet out of the water forwards." %hQ carpenters now ripped 
off the sheathing lower down, new caulked all the seams, and 
afterwards laid on new sheathing; and then, supposing the 
leak to be effectually stopped, we began to move the guns 
forward; but the upper-deck guns were scarcely replaced, 
when, to our amazement, it burst out again. As we durst not 
cut away the lining within board, lest a butt-end or plank 
might start, and we might go down immediately, we had no 
oth^r resource left than chm(^ing and caulking within board. 
Indeed by this means the leak was stopped for some time; 
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but wh^ guns wore all fixed in their ports, and our stores 
were^taken on board, the water again forced its way through 
a hole in the stem, where one of the bolts was driven in. We 
on this desisted from all further efforts, being at last well 
assured thatlihe defect was in the stem itself, and that it was 
not to be remedied till we should have an opportunity of 
heaving down. 

In the first part of the month of September several of our 
sick were tolerably recovered by their residence on shore ; 
and, on the 12th of September, all those who were so far 
relieved since their arrival as to be capable of doing duty, 
were sent on board the ::hip ; and then the Commodore, who 
was himself !11 of the scurvy, had a tent erected for him on 
shore, where he went with the vie^v of staying a few days to 
establish his health, being convinced, by the general experi- 
ence of his jyeople, that no other method but living on the 
land was to be trusted to for the removal of this dreadful 
malady. 

As the crew on board were now reinforced by thoretJovered 
hands Returned from the island, we began to send our casks 
on to be fitted up, which, till this time, could not be 

done, for the coopers were not well enough to work. We 
likewise weighed our anchors, that we might examine our 
cables, which, we suspected, had by this time received con- 
siderable damage. And as the new moon w^as now approach- 
ing, when we apprehended violent gales, the Commodore, for 
our greater security, ordered that part of the cables next to 
the anchors to be armed with the chains of the fire-grapnels ; 
besides which they were cackled twenty fathom from the 
anchors, and seven fiiihom from the surface, with a good 
rounding of a four-inch-and-half hawser. And being persuaded 
that the dangers of this road demanded our utmost foresight, 
we, to all those precautions, added that of lowering the main 
and foreyard close down, that, in case of blowing weather, the 
wind might have loss pow’^r upon the ship to make her ride a 
strain. 

Thus effectually prepared, as w^e conceived, we waited till 
the new moon, which was the 18th of September, when riding 
safe that and the three sui^ceeding days, though the weather 

f roved very squally and uncertain, we flattered oui^selves, for 
w^as then on board, that the prudence of our mer^ures had 
secured us from all accidents ; but on the 22nd the wind blew 
from the eastward with such fury, that we soon despaired of 
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iifJing o?it libe utoni^. this juonjunctiire we sfeopW hif^ 
glad if the Compoaore md the rmk pf diir 

e bple pn shore, which were the greatest psxt pf pirr he-ndib 
d been on board us, since our only hopes of safety seemed 
to depend on our putting immediately to sea* ® Put all com- 
munication with the shore was now absolutely cut of, for 
there was no possibility that a boat could live, so that we were 
necessitated to ride it out til} our cables parted. Indeod we 
were not long expecting this dreadful jsvent, for the small 
bower parted at five in the afternoon, and the ship swung of 
to the best bower ; and as the night came on, the violence of 
the wind still increased ; though, jiotwithstanding its in- 
expressible fury, the tide ran with so much rapidity as ip 
prevail over it : for the tide, which set to the northward at 
the beginning of the hurricane, turning suddenly to the south- 
ward, about six in the evening, forced the ship before it, in 
spite of the storm which blew iipon the beam, 

The sea now broke most surprisingly all round us, and a 
large tumbling swell tlireatened to poop us; by which the 
long boat, at this time moored astern, was on a sudden canted 
so high, that it broke the transom of the Commodore’s gallery, 
whose cabin was on the quarter-deck, and would doubtless 
have risen as high as the tafferel, had it not been for the 
stroke, which stove the boat all to pieces. About eight the 
tide slackened ; but the wind not abating, the best bower 
cable, by which alone we rode, parted at eleven. Our sheet- 
anchor, which was the only one we hiul left, was instantly cut 
from the bow ; but before it could reach the bottom, we were 
driven from twenty-two into thirty five fathoms ; and after 
had veered away one whole cable, and two-thirds of 
another, we could not find ground with sixty fathoms of line. 
This was a plain indication that the anchor W near the edge 
of the bank, and could not hold us long, in this pressing 
danger Mr. Saumarez, our first lieutenant, who now com- 
manded on board, ordered several funs to be fired, and lights 
to be shown, as a signal to the Commodore of our distress ; 
and, in a short time after, it being then about one oVlock, and 
the night excessively dark, a strong gust, attended with rain 
and lightning, drove us off the baak and forced us out to sea, 
leaving behind us on the island Mr. Anson, with many more 
of our officers, and great part of our crew, amounting in thp 
whole to ^ hundred and thirteen persons, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

IW9?BISONBO ON THE ISLAND OF TINUN* 

The s|onpi which drove tho Centurion to sea, blew with too 
much turbulence to permit either the Commodore, or any of 
the people on shpre, to hear the guns which she firea as 
signals of distress ; and the frequent glare of the lightning 
had prevented the explosions from being observed; so that, 
when at daybreak it was perceived from the shore that the 
ship was missing, there Was the utmost consternation amongst 
them, for much the greatest part of them immediately con- 
cluded that she was lost, and entreated the Commodore that 
the boat*might be sent round the island to look after the 
wreck; and those who believed her safe had scarcely any 
expectation that she would ever be able to make the island 
again, since the wind continued to blow strong at»,e&®t, and 
they well knew how poorly she was manned and provided for 
struggling with so tempestuous a gale. In either of these 
views, their situation was indeed most deplorable ; for if the 
Centurion was lost, or should be inca])able of returning, there 
appeared no possibility of their ever getting off the island, as 
they were at least six hundred leagues from Macao, which 
was their nearest port : and they were masters of no other 
vessel than tne small Spanish barque, which would not even 
hold a fourth part of their number. 

Nor was this the worst they had to fear ; for they had 
reason to apprehend that the Governor of Guam, when he 
should be informed of tBeir circumstances, might send a force 
sufficient to overpower them, and to remove them to that 
island ; and then the most favourable treatment they could 
expect would be to be detained prisoners during life, since, 
from the known policy andi cruelty of the Spaniards in their 
distant settlements, it was rather to be supposed that the 
Governori if he once had them in his power, would make their 
want of commissions (all of them being on board the Centurion) 
•a pretext for treating them as pirates, and for depriving them 
of their lives with inferay. 

In the midst of these gloomy reflections, Mr. Anson, though 
ho dways kept up his usual composure and steadiness, ha4 
4wB|fl0afif hU share of disquietude, floweyejr, hayfng soep 
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projected a scheme for extricating himself and his men from 
their present anxious situation, he first communicated it to 
some of the most intelligent persons about him ; and having 
satisfied himself that it was practicable, he then endeavoured 
to animate his people to a speedy and vigorous prosecution cif 
it. With this view, he represented to them how little foimda- 
tion there was for their apprehensions of the Centurion’s being 
lost ; that he should have j)resumed they had been all of them 
better acquainted with sea affairs than to give way to the 
impression of so chimerical a fright ; that he doubted not but 
if they would seriously consider what such a ship was capable 
of enduring, they would confess ther^ was not the least pro- 
bability of her having perished ; that he was not Vithout hopes 
that she might return in a few days ; but if she did not, the 
worst that could be imagined was, that she was driven so far 
to the leeward of the island that she could not regain it, and 
that she would, consequently, be obliged to bear away for 
Macac^ on the coast of China; that, as it was necessary to be 
prepared ^against all events, he had, in this case, considered of 
a method of carrying them oft' the island, and of joining their 
old ship the Centurion again at Macao ; that this method was 
to haul the Spanish barque on shore, to saw her asunder, and 
to lenghten her twelve feet, which would enlarge her to near 
forty tons burthen, and would enable her to carry them all to 
China ; that ho had consulted the carpenters, and they had 
agreed that this proposal was very feasible, and that nothing 
was wanting to execute it but the united resolution and 
industry of the whole body : and having added that, for his 
own part, he would share the fatigue and labour with them, 
he concluded with rejjresenting to tJmm the importance of 
saving time ; urging that in order to be the bitter secured at 
all events, it was expedient to set about the work immediately, 
and to take it for granted that the Centurion would not be 
able to put back ; since, if she did return, they should only 
throw away a few days’ application ; but if she did not, their 
situation and the season of the year required their utmost 
despatch. 

These remonstrances, though not without effect, did not at 
first operate so powerfully as Mr. Anson could have 'wished :* 
but at last being convinced of the impossibility of the ship^s 
return, they betook themselves zealously to the different tasks 
allotted them, and were as industrious and eager as their com- 
mander could desire, punctually assembling by iJaybrftak at 
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the rendezvous, whence they were distributed to their different 
employments, which they followed with unusual vigour till 
night came on. 

} A few days after the ship was driven off, some of the people 
on shore cried out, “ A sail 1 ” This spread a general joy, 
every one supposing that, it was the ship returning; but 
preserftly a second sail was descried, which quite destroyed 
their first copjecture, and made it difficult to guess what they 
were. The Commodore eagerly turned his glass towards them, 
and saw they were two boats ; on which it immediately 
occurred to him that the Centurion was gone to the bottom, 
and that thgse were h6r two boats coming back with the 
remains of her people ; and this sudden and unexpected sug- 
gestion wrought on him so powerfully, that, to conceal his 
emotion, he was obliged, without speaking to any one, instantly 
to retire to his tent, where ho passed some bitter moments, in 
the firm belief that the ship w^as lost, and that now all his 
views of further distressing the enemy, and of still si^n^alizing 
his expedition by some important exploit, were at an end. 

However, he was soon relieved from those disturbing 
thoughts, by discovering that the two boats in the offing 
were Indian proas; and perceiving that they made towards 
the shore, he directed every appearance that could give them 
any suspicion to be removed, concealing his people in the 
adjacent thickets, ready to secure the Indians when they 
should land :* but after the proas had stood in wuthin a quarter 
of a mile of the beach, they suddenly stopped short, and 
remaining there motionless for near two hours, they then got 
under sail again, and steered to the southward. 

If we examine how ffcey were prepared for going through 
with this undertaking, on which their safety depended, we 
shall find that, inde])endent of other matters, which were 
of as much consequence, the lengthening of the barque 
alone was attended with ^^real) difficulty. It providentially 
happened that the carpenters, both of the Gloucester and 
of the ‘Tryal, with their chests of tools, were on shore 
when the ship drove out to sea ; the smithy too, was on 

• shore^ and had with him his forge and several of his tools, 
but unhappily his bellows' had not been brought from on 
board ; so that he was incapable of -forking, and without his 
assistance they could not hope to proceed with their design. 
Their first, attention, therefore, was to make him a pair? of 
bellows, bfit in this they were for some time puzzled, by their 
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want of leather ; however, as they had hides in sufficient plenty, 
and they had found a hogshead of lime, which the Indians or 
Spaniards had prepared for their own use, they tanned a few 
hides with this lime ; and though we may suppose the work- 
manship to be but indifferent, yet the leather they thus pro- 
cured answered the intention tolerably well, and the b^jjlows, 
to which a gun-barrel served for a pipe, had no other incop^ 
venience than that of being somewhat strong scented, from 
the imperfection of the tanner’s work. * 

Whilst the smith was preparing the necessary iron-^work, 
others were employed in cutting down trees, and sawing them 
into planks ; and this being the most laborious taisk, the Com- 
modore wrought at it himself, for the encouragement of his 
people. But there being neither blocks nor coraage sufficien|^, 
for tackles to haul the barque on shore, this occasioned a niyur 
difficulty ; however, it was at length resolved to got her up on 
rollers, since for these the body of the cocoa-nut tree was 
extremcljir^ well fitted, as its smoothness and circular turn 
prevented much labour, and suited it to the purpose with 
very little workmanship. A number of these trees were 
therefore felled, and the ends of them properly opened for the 
insertion of handspikes ; and in the meantime, a dry dock was 
dug to receive the barque, and ways were laid from thence 
quite into the sea, to facilitate the bringing her up. 

Neither were these the whole of their occupajbions, since, 
besides those who were thus busied in preparing measures 
towards the future enlargement of the barque, a party was 
constantly ordered to kill and provide provisions for the rest. 
And though in these various employments, some of which 
demanded considerable dexterity, it might have been expected 
there would have been great confusion and delay ; yet good 
order being once esta])lisbed, and all hands engaged, their 
preparation advanced apace. 

The main work now proceeding successfully, the officers 
began to consider of all the articles which would be necessary 
to the fitting out of the barque for the sea : on this consulta- 
tion it was found that the tents on shore, and the spare 
cordage accidently left there by the Centurion, together, with 
the sails and rigging ^ready belonging to the barque, would 
serve to i^g her inmfferentiy well, when she was lengthened. 
And as they had tallow in ijlenty, they proposed to pay her 
bottom with a mixture of tallow ^nd lime, whi^ it was 
known was not ill adapted to that purpose: so 3iat with 
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respeet to her equipment she would not have been very 
de^tive. There was, howeveiione exception which would 
have, proved extremely inconvenient, and that was her size : 
for as they ^jpuld not make her quite forty tons burthen, she 
would have been incapable of containing half the crew below 
the dwk, and she would hr.ve been so top-heavy, that if they 
were all at the same time ordered upon deck, there would be 
no small hazard of her oversetting ; but this was a difficulty 
not to be removed, as they could not augment her beyond the 
size already proposed. 

After the manner of rigging and fitting up the barque was 
considered and regulated, the next essential point to be 
thought on was, how to procure a sufficient stock of provisions 
for tneir voyage : and here they were greatly at a loss what 
qi^pedierit to have recourse to, as they had neither grain nor 
bread of any kind on shore, their bread-fruit, which would not 
keep at sea, having all along supplied its place ; and though 
they had live cattle enough, yet they had no ^^'O cure 
beef for a sea-store, nor would meat take salt in that climate. 
Indeed, they had preserved a small quantity of^erked beef, 
which they found upon the place at their landing ; but this 
was greatly disproportion ed to the run of near six hundred 
leagues, which they were to engage in, and the number of hands 
they should have on board. It was at last, however, resolved 
to put on bojird as many cocoa-nuts as they possibly could, to 
prolong to the utmost their jerked beef by a very sparing dis- 
tribution of it, and to endeavour to supply their want of 
bread by rice: to furnish themselves with which it was 
proposed, when the barque was fitted up, to make an expedi- 
tion to the island of Rota, where they were told that the 
Spaniards had large plantations of rice under the care of the 
Indian inhabitants. 

But the most alarming circuip^tance, and which, without the 
providential interposition iof very improbable events, would 
nave rendered all their schemes abortive, remains yet to be 
related. The general idea of the fabric and equipment of the 
vessel was settled in a few days ; and this being done, it was 
not difficult to frame some estimation of the time necessary to 
complete her. After this it was natucp^, to expect that the 
officers would consider the course they were to steer and the 
land they were to make. These reflections led them to the 
disheartwing discovery that there was neither compass aor 
qtmdrant bn the island. Indeed the Commodore had brought 
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a pooket-compass on shore for his own use» but Lieutenant 
Brett had borrowed it to determine the position of the neigh- 
bouring islands, and he had been driven to sea in^ the 
Centunon without returning it. And as to a quadrant, that 
could not be expected to be found on shore ; since, as it was of 
ho use on land, there could be no reason for bringing it from 
%n board the ship. * 

■"^ere were now eight days elapsed since the departurenrf 
tbfe Centurion, and yet they were not in any degree removed 
from this terrible perplexity : at last, in rummaging a chest 
belonging to the Spanish barque, they discovered ahniall com- 
‘ pass, which though little better than the toys usually made for 
the amusement of schoolboys, was to them an invaluable 
treasure. And a few days after, by a similar good providence, 
they^met with a quadrant on the sea shore, which bad been 
thrown overboard amongst other lumber, belonging to the 
dead. The quadrant was eagerly seized : but on examination 
it wantaji^vanes, and therefore in its present state was alto- 
gether useless : however. Providence still continuing favour- 
able, it was not long before a person, through curiosity, 
pulling out the drawer of an old table which had been driven 
on shore, found therein some vanes, which fitted the quadrant 
very well ; and it being thus completed, it was examined by 
the known latitude of the place, and upon trial answered to a 
sufficient degree of exactness. 

When now all these obstacles were in some degree removed, 
the business proceeded very successfully and vigorously. 
The necessary iron -work was in great forwardness ; and the 
timbers and planks were all prepared ; so that on the 6th of 
October, being the fourteenth day frcAn the departure of the 
ship, they hauled the barque on shore ; and on the two suc- 
ceeding days she was sawn asunder, though with the caution 
not to cut her planks ; and her two parts being separated the 
proper distance from each other, ard the materials being all 
ready beforehand, they, the next day, being the 9th of October, 
Vt^^ftnt on with no small despatch in their proposed enlargement 
of her; whence by this time they had all their future opera- 
tions so fairly in view, and were so^much masters of them, that 
they were able to determine when the whole would be finished, 
and had accordingly fixed the 5th of November for the day qf 
their putting to sea. 

But their projects and labodr were now drawing to a speedier 
and happier conclusion; fo^ on the Hth of October^ in the 
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afternoon, one of the Gloucester's men being upon a hill in the 
middle of the island, perceived the Centurion at a distance, and 
running down with his utmost speed towards the landing* 
placb, he in the way saw some of his comrades, to whom he 
hallooed out with great ecstasy, The ship, the ship ! ” This 
being heard by Mr. Gordon, a lieutenant of marines, who was 
convinced by the fellow’s transport that this report was true-^ 
Gordon directly hastened towards the place wherei^e 
Obminodor^ and his people were at work, and being fresh and 
in breath easily outstripped the Gloucester’s man, and gbt 
before him to the Commodore, who, on hearing this pleasing 
and unexpected news, threw down the axe with which he was 
then at work, and by his joy broke through, for the first time, 
the equable and unvaried character which he had hitherto pre- 
served : ,, whilst the others, who were present, instantly ran 
down to tbe sea-side in a kind of frenzy, eager to feast them- 
selves with a sight they had so ardently longed after and of 
which they had now for a considerable time despair^,!. By 
five in the evening the Centurion was visible in tb^* offing to 
them all : and the boat being sent off with eighteen men, to 
reinforce her, and with fresh meat and fruits for the refresh- 
ment of her crew, she the next afternoon happily cast anchor 
in the road, where the Commodore immediately came on board 
her, and was received by us with the sincerest and heartiest 
acclamations. 


CIIAPTEll XXVL 

TrIK ADVB^NTURES OF THE CENTURION. 

The Centurion being now once more safely arrived at Tinian, it 
is high time that the reader should be apprised of the fatigues 
and distresses to which we whom the Centurion carried off to 
sea were exposed during the long interval of nineteen 
that we were absent from the island. 

It was the 22nd of September, about one o’clock, in an 
extreme dark night, when, 'by the united violence of storm and 
tide, we were driven from our anchors and forced to sea. In 
this dreadful extremity we could muster no more i^trength on 
board to navigate the ship than a hundred and eight hands, 
several negroes and Indians included ; this was scarcely the 
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fourth part of our coxnplieineiiti and of thSso ths gTMfot 
number were either boys or such as, being but lately reoor^red 
from the scurvy, had not yet arrived at half tibeir formel* 
ylgour. No sooner were we at sea, but by the Violence ol* the 
storm, and the working of the ship, we made a gi%at quatitity 
of water through the hawse-holes, ports, and scuppers, which, 
added to the constant effect of our 'leak, rendered our pumps 
alone a sufficient employment for us all. But, though We 
knew that this leakage, by being a short tiin<^ neglected, 
would inevitably end in our destruction, yet we had other 
dangers then hanging over us, which occasioned this to be 
regarded as a secondary consideration only. For we all 
imagined that we were driving directly on the neighbouring 
island of Aguigan, which was about two leagues distant : and 
as we had lowered our main and fore yards close down,. we had 
no sails we could set but the mizzen, which was altc^ether 
insufficient to carry us clear of this imminent peril, urged, 
therefore, by this pressing emergency, we immediately apmied 
ourselve^^ work, endeavouring with the utmost of our efforts 
to heave up the main and fore yards, in hopes that, if we could 
but be enabled to make use of our lower canvas, we might 
possibly weather the island, and thereby save ourselves from 
this impending shipwreck. 

But after three hours’ ineffectual labour the jeers broke; and 
the men being quite jaded, we were obliged by mere debility 
to desist, and quietly to eaject our fate, which w'e then con- 
ceived to be unavoidable. For we soon esteemed ourselves to 
be driven just upon the shore, and the night was so extremely 
dark that we expected to discover the island no otherwise than 
striking upon it ; so that the belief of our destruction, and 
the uncertainty of the point of time when it would take place, 
occasioned us to pass several hours under the most serious 
apprehensions that each succeeding moment would send us to 
the bottom. Nor did those continued terrors of instantly 
strikiiig and sinking end but with*'the daybreak, when we 
with great transport perceived that the island we had thuS 
dreaded was at a considerable distance, and that a strong 
northern current had been the cause of our preservation. 

The turbulent weather which fortod us from Tinian did hot 
abate till three days after, and then we swayed up the fore- 
yard, and began to heave up the main-yard, but the jeers 
broke again, and killed one of eur people, and prevented us at 
1 that time wm proceeding* The next day, being the *4th df 
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BaptdiBber^ was a day of most severe fatigue to us alL Its 
business was no less than an endeavour to heave up the sheet- 
anchor, which we had hitherto dragged at our bows with two 
cables an end. This was a work of great importance to our 
jfuture preservation; for, not to mention the impediment it 
would be to our navigation, and hazard to the ship if we 
attempted to make sail with the anchor in its present situa- 
tion, we had this most interesting consideration to animate us, 
that it was the only anchor wo had left, and without securing 
it we shoidd be under the utmost difficulties and hazards 
whenever we fell in with the land again; and therefore we 
laboured at it until it growing dark, and we being excessively 
fatigued, we were obliged to desist, and to leave our work 
unfinished till the next morning, when, refreshed by a night^s 
rest, wo completed it and hung the anchor at our bow. 

It w^ts thus five days after our departure before we had 
thus secured our anchor ; however, we the same day got up 
our main-yard, so that, having now' conquered in some degree 
the distress and disorder which we were necessariH' involved 
in at our first driving out to sea, and being enabled to make 
use of our canvas, we set our courses, and for the first time 
stood to the eastward, in hopes of regaining the island of 
Tinian, and joining our Commodore in a few days ; since, by 
our accounts, wo were only forty-seven leagues distant to the 
south-west. Hence, on the first day of October, having then 
run the distance necessary for making the island, according to 
our reckoning, we were in full expectation of seeing it. But 
here we were unhappily disap]>ointed, and were thereby con- 
vinced that a current had driven us considerably to the 
eastward. This discovery threw us into a new perplexity; 
for, as we could not jtidge how much wo might hereby have 
deviated, and, consequently, how long we might still expect 
to be at sea, we had great apprehensions that our stock of 
water would prove deficient^ .since we were doubtful about 
the quantity we had on board, finding many of our castes so 
decayed as to be half leaked out. However, we were delivered 
from our uncertainty the next day, having then a sight of the 
island of Guam; and hence we computed that the currents 
had driven us forty-foun leagues to the westward of our 
account. Being now satisfied of our situation by this sight 
of land, we kept plying to the eastward, for the wind con- 
tinuing fixed in the eastern l^ard, we were obliged to tack 
often; and our crew was so weak that, without the assist ando 
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of every man oa* hoard, was not in our power to put the 
ship about. This severe employment lasted till the 11th of 
October, when, arriving in the offing of Tinian, we were 
reinforced from the shore, and on the evening of the sam^ day 
came to an anchor in the road. ® 

When the Commodore came on board the Centurion after 
her return to Tinian, he resolved Ho stay no longer at the 
island than was absolutely necessary to complete our stock of 
water, a work which we immediately set ourselves about. 
But the loss of our long-boat put us to great inconveniences 
in getting our water on board, for wc were obliged to raft off 
all our casks, and the tide ran so ^rong that, besides the 
frequent delays and difficulties it occasioned, wS more than 
once lost the whole raft. 

Nor was this our only misfortune; for on the ^ 14th of 
October, being but the third day after our arrival, a sudden 
gust of wind brought home our anchor, forced us off the bank, 
and drove the ship out to sea a second time. The Commodore, 
it is true^nd the principal officers, were now on board, but we 
had near seventy men on shore, who had been employed in 
filling our water and procuring provisions. These had with 
them our two cutters, but as they wore too many for the 
cutters to bring off at once, w'e sent the eighteen-oared barge 
to assist them, and at the same time made a signal for all 
that could to emhark The two cutters soon came off to us 
full of men ; but forty of the company, who wene busied in 
killing cattle in the woods, and in bringing them down to the 
landing-place, remained behind, and though the eighteen- 
oared barge was left for their convenience, yet, as the ship 
soon drove to a considerable distancq it was not in their 
power to join us. However, as the weather was favourable, 
and our crew was now stronger than when we were first 
driven out, we in about five days’ time returned again to an 
anchor at Tinian, and relieved «tli 08 e we had left behind us 
from their second fears of being deserted by their ship. 

On our arrival wc found that the Spanish barque, the old 
object of their hopes, had undergone a new metamorphosis; 
for those on shore despairing of our retiini, and conceiving 
that the lengthening the barque, as formerly proposed, was 
both a toilsome and unnecessary measure, considering the 
small number they consisted of, they had resolved to join her 
again, and to restore her to hea first state ; and in this scheme 
L they had made some progress, for they had brought the two 
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parts together, and would have soon completed her, had not our 
coming back put a period to their labours and disquietudes. 

These people we had left behind informed us that, just 
before we were seen in the offing, two proas had stood in very 
near the shore, and had continued there for some time ; but on 
the appearance of our ship, they crowded away and were 
pres<s:ntly out of sight. 

It has been already observed that a part of the detachment 
sent to this island under the command of the Spanish serjeant, 
lay concealed in the wood : indeed we were less solicitous to 
find them out, as our prisoners all assured us that it was im- 
possible for them to g^?t off, and consequently that it was im- 
possible foi^thcm to send any intelligence about us to Guam. 
But when the Centurion drove out to sea, and left the Com- 
modore on shore, he one day, attended by some of his officers, 
endeavoured to make the tour of the island. In this expedi- 
tion, being on a rising ground, they observed in the valley 
beneath them, the appearance of a small thicket, which by 
attending to more nicely, they found had a progressive motion. 
This at first surprised them ; but they soon perceived that 
it was no more than several large cocoa bushes, which were 
dragged along the ground by persons concealed beneath them. 
They immediately concluded that these were some of the 
Serjeant’s party, which was, indeed, true ; and, therefore, the 
Commodore and his people made after them, in hopes of trac- 
ing out th<fir retreat. 

The Indians remarking that they were discovered, hurried 
away with precipitation ; but Mr. Anson was so near them, 
that he did not lose sight of them till they arrived at their 
cell, which ho and his^officers entering, found to be abandoned, 
there being a passage from it which had been contrived for the 
conveniency of flight, and which led down a precipice. They 
hero met with an old firelock or two, but no other arms. 
However, there was a great qtrantity of provisions, particularly 
salted spare-ribs of porR, which were excellent : and l^om 
what our people saw, they concluded that the extraordinary 
appetite which they had acquired at this island was not con- 
fined to themselves alone : for, it being about noon, the 
Indians laid out a very plentiful repast, considering their 
numbers, and had their bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts prepared 
ready for eating, in a manner, too, which plainly evinced that, 
with them, a good meal was i neither an uncommon nor an 
unheeded article. The Commodore having in vain seatthed 
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a^r th» paih by ^rhich ^the In^ns had esoap^, ha and 
his officers oootented themselves with sitting down to the 
dinner, which i#as thus luckily fitted to their present hunger^ 
t must add that, notwithstanding what our prisoners wd 
asserted, we were afterwards assured that these todians were 
carried off to Guam long before we left the place. 

On our coming to an anchor agaiis, after our second driving 
off to sea, we laboured indefatigably at getting in our water ; 
and, having, by the 20th of October, completed it to fifty tons, 
which we supposed would be sufficient during our pas^ge to 
Macao, we, on the next day, sent one of each mess on shore, 
to gather as large a quantity of oranges, lemons, cocoa-nuts, 
and other fruits of the island as they possibly cOuld, for the 
use of themselves and their messmates, when at sea ; and 
these purveyors returning on the evening of the same day, we 
then set fire to the barque and proa, hoisted in our boats, and 
got under sail, steering away towards the south end of the 
island of Formosa, and taking our leave, for the third and 
last time, of the island of Tinian. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

ARRIVAL IN CHINA. 

On the 21 st of October, in the evening, we took our leave of 
the island of Tinian, steering the proper course for Macao. 
The eastern monsoon was now we reckoned fairly settled, and 
we had a constant gale blowing righl astern,® so that we 
generally ran from forty to fifty leagues a day. But we had a 
large hollow sea pursuing us, which occasioned the ship to 
labour much, whence our leak was augmented, and we 
received great damage in our rigging, which by this time was 
grown very rotten : however, our people were now happily in 
Full health, so that there were no complaints of fatigue, .but 
all went through their attendance on the pumps, and every 
other duty of the ship, with ease and cheerfulness. 

Before we left Tinian we swept for our best and small 
bower, and ^employed the, Indians to dive in search of them* 
but all to no purpose ; hence, except our priaje-anchors, which 
I were^ stowed in the hold, and were too light to be depended 
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on, ire had only our sheet-aAchor left, and that being obviously 
much too heavy for a coasting anchor, we were under giuat 
concern how we should manage on the coast of China, where' 
we ^ere entire strangers, and where we should doubtless be 
frequently Ahder the necessity of coming to an anchor. But 
we at length removed the difficulty by fixing two of our 
largest prise-anchors into one stock, and placing between their 
shanks two guns, four-pounders ; this we intended to serve 
as a best ^bower : and a third prize-anchor being in like 
mann^ joined to our stream anchor, with guns between 
them, made us a small bower; so that besides our sheet- 
anchor, we had again <ttwo others at our bows, one of which 
weighed 3900, and the other 2900 pounds. 

The 3rd of November, about three in the afternoon, we saw 
an island, which at first we imagined to be Botol Tobago 
Xima ; out on our nearer approach wo found it to be much 
smaller than that is usually represented ; and about an hour 
after we saw another island five or six miles farther to the 
westward. As no chart or journal we had seen took notice of 
any island to the eastward of Formosa but Botel Tobago 
Xima, and as we had no observation of our latitude at noon, 
we were in some perplexity, apprehending that an extraor- 
dinary current had driven us into the neighbourhood of the 
Bashee Islands. We, therefore, when night «ime on, brought 
to, and continued in that posture till the next morning, which 
proving da»k and cloudy for some time prolonged our uncer- 
tainty; but it clearing up about nine o’clock, we again dis- 
cerned the two islands above mentioned, and having now the 
day before us, we pressed forward to the westward, and by 
eleven got a sight of tl^p southern part of the island of Formosa. 
This satisfied us that the second island we saw was Botel 
Tobago Xima. 

When we had made the island of Formosa, we steered W. 
by S., in order to double its extremity, and kept a good look- 
out for the rocks of Vole^ete, which we did not discover till 
two in the afternoon. While we were passing by these rocks 
there was an outcry of on the forecastle : this occasioned 

a general alarm, and the whole crew instantly flocked together 
in the utmost confusion, so that the officers, found it difficult 
for some time to appease the uproar; but having at last 
reduced the people to order, it was perceived that the fire 
proceeded from the furnace, where the bricks being over-heated, , 
jia<i begun to communicate the fire to the adjacent wood-tr^rki 
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hence, by pulling down tie brick-work, it was extinguished 
with great facility. 

In the evening we were surprised with a view Qf what we 
first sight conceived to be breakers, but on a stricter 
examinatidn we discerned theni to be only a great number of 
fires on the island of Formosa. These we ima^ned were 
intended by the inhabitants of that^ island as signals to ilivite 
us to touch there ; but that suited not our views, we being 
impatient to reach the port of Macao as soon ^ possible. 
From Formosa, we steered w.n.w., and sometimes still more 
northerly, proposing to fall in ivith the coast of China, to the 
eastward of Pedro Blanco, as the rork so called is usually 
esteemed an excellent direction for ships bound' to Macao. 
We continued this course till the following night, and then 
frequently brought to to try if we were in soundingsj* but it 
was the 5th of November, at nine in the morning, before we 
struck ground, and then we bad forty-two fathoms, and a 
bottom of gray sand mixed with shells. 

At last, about midnight, we got sight of the mainland of 
China, bearing N. by w. four leagues distant. We then brought 
the ship to, with her head to the sea, pro[)Osing to wait for the 
morning; and before sunrise we were surprised to find oim- 
selves in the midst of an incredible number of fishing- boats, 
which seemed to cover the surface of the sea as far as the eye 
could reach. I may well style their number incredible, since 
I cannot believe, upon the lowest estimate, that thbre were so 
few as six thousand, most of them manned with five hands, 
and none of those we saw with less than three. Nor was this 
swarm of fishing- vessels ])eculiar to tiiat spot ; for as we ran 
on to the westward we found them as abundant on every part 
of the coast. We at first doubted not but we shbuld procure 
a pilot from them to carry us to Macao ; but though many of 
them came close to the ship, and we endeavoured to tempt 
then^. by showing them a number dollars, a most alluring 
bait for Chinese of all ranks and professions, yet we could not 
entice them on board us, nor procure any directions from 
them ; though I presume the only difficulty was their • not 
comprehending what we wanted them to do, as we could have 
no communication with them but by signs. Indeed we often 
pronounced the word Macao ; but this we had reason to 
suppose they understood* in a different sense, since in return 
they sometimes held up fish te us ; and we afterwards leamt 
tha^ihe Chinese name for fish is of a somewhat similar sound. 
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Not being able to procure any information from the Chinese 
fishermen about our proper course to Macao, it was necessary 
for us to rely entirely on our own judgment ; and concluding 
from our latitude, which was 22® 42 ' north, and from our 
soundings, ti^hich were only seventeen or eighteen fathoms, 
that we were yet to the eastward of Pedro Blanco, we still 
stood on to the westward/ 

It was on the 5th of November, at midnight, when we first 
made the ^ast of China. The next day, about two o^clock, 
as we were standing to the westward, within two leagues of 
the coast, still surrounded by fishing- vessels, in as great num- 
bers as at hfst, we pereeived that a boat ahead of us waved a 
red flag, and blew a horn. This we considered as a signal 
made to us, either to warn us of some shoal, or to inform us 
that tbi3y would sup])ly us with a pilot; we therefore im- 
mediately sent our cutter to the boat to know their intentions; 
when we were soon convinced of our mistake, and found that 
this boat was the Commodore of the whole fishery, and that 
the signal she had made was to order them all to leave off 
fishing and to return in shore, which we saw them instantly 
obey. Being thus di.sapj)ointed, we kept on our course, and 
shortly after passed by two very small rocks, which lay four 
or five miles distant from the shore. We were now in hourly 
expectation of descrying Pedro Blanco; but night came on 
before wo got sight of it, and wo therefore brought to till the 
morning, when we had the satisfaction to discover it. 

Pedro Bfanco is a rock of a small circumference, but of a 
moderate height, resembling a sugar-loaf both in shape and 
colour, and is about seven or eight miles distant from the 
shore. We passed within a mile and a half of it, and left it 
between us and the land, still keeping on to the westward ; 
and the next day, being the 7th, we were abreast of a chain 
of islands, which stretched from cast to west. These, as we 
afterwards found, were c^^lled the islands of Lema; thqy are 
rocky and barren, and are in all, small and great, fifteen or 
sixteen ; but there are, besides, many more between them and 
the mainland of China. We left these islands on the starboard 
side, passing within four miles of them, where we had twenty- 
four fathoms water. Being still surrounded by fishing-bbats, 
we once more sent the cutter on board some of them, to 
endeavour to procure a pilot, but we could not prevail ; how- 
ever, one of the Chinese directed us, by signs, to sail round 
the westernmost of the islands, or rocks, of Lema, and thl^ to 
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np. {bUowed tW direction, and in tbe e'r^nng 
came to an anchor in eighteen fathoms ; at which time a roolc, 
which j^re aB.n., five miles distant, and the grand Ladirone 
W. by S., Ijbout two leagues distant, afforded a mp«t excellent 
direction m coming from the eastward : its latitude i« 21* 52' 
north, and it bears from Pedro Blanco s. 64^ w., distant 
twenty-one leagues. ‘ * 

After having continued at anchor all night, we, on the 9th, 
at four in the morning, sent our cutter to sound the channel, 
where we proposed to pass ; but beforp the return of the 
cutter, a Chinese pilot put on board^the Centuriop, and 
us, in broken Portugese, he would dtrv the ship ^ Macao 
for thirty dollars : these were immediately paid him, and we 
then weighed and made sail. Soon after several other pilots 
came on board, who, to recommend themselves, pi'oauced 
certificates from the captains of many European ships they 
had piloted in, but we still continued under the management 
of the Chinese whom we at first engaged. By this time we 
learnt that we were not far distant from Macao, and that 
there were, in the river of Canton, at the mouth of which 
Macao lies, eleven Euro})oan ships, of which four were English. 
Our pilot carried us between the islands of Bamboo and 
Cabouce ; but the winds hanging in the northern board, and 
the tides often setting strongly against us, we were obliged to 
come frequently to an anchor, so that we did not ^et through 
between the two islands till the 1 2th of November, at two in 
the morning. In passing through, our depth of water was 
from twelve to fourteen fathoms ; and as we steered on N. by 
W. I w., between a number of other islands, our soundings 
underwent little or no variation till towsfc’ds the evening, when 
they increased to seventeen fathoms, in which depth, the wind 
dying away, we anchored not far from the island of Lantoon, 
the largest of all this range of islands. At seven in the 
mori^ng we weighed again, andM-e^ring w.s.w., and s.w. by 
w., we, at ten o'clock, happily anchored in Macao road, in five 
fathoms water, the city of Macao bearing w. by N,’ three 
leagues distant. Thus, after a fatiguing cruise of above two 
years' continuance, we once more arrived at an amicable port 
and i civilized country, where the conveniences of life were in 
great plenty, and where the naval stores, which we now 
extremely wanted, could be in some degree procured* 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

•vexatious proceedings at MACAO. 

The •Commodore, not to ftepart from his usual prudence, no 
sooner came to an anchor in Macao road than he despatched 
an officer wth hi^ compliments to the Portuguese Governor 6f 
Macao, requesting his Excellency to advise him in what manner 
it , would be proper to jBiXit to avoid offending the Chinese, 
which as t]|ere, were tiion four of our ships in their power 
at Canton, was a matter worthy of attention. The difficulty 
which the Commodore principally apprehended related to 
the duty usually paid by ships in the river of Canton, accord- 
ing to their tonnage; for as mcn-of-war are exempted, in 
every foreign harbour, from all manner of port charges, the 
Commodore thought it would be derogatory to the honour of 
bis country to submit to this duty in China ; and therefore he 
desired the advice of the Governor of Macao, who could not be 
ignorant of the privileges claimed by a British man-of-war, 
and, consequently, might be expected to give us the best 
lights for obviating this perplexity. Our boat returned in 
the evening, with two officers sent by the Governor, who 
informed the Commodore that if the Centurion ventured into 
the river Canton, the duty would certainly be expected ; 
and therefore, if the Commodore approved of it, he would send 
him a pilot, who should conduct us into another safe harbour, 
called the Typa, which was every way commodious for careen- 
ing the ship, and wbera^ in all probability, the above-mentioned 
duty would never be demanded. 

This proposal the Commodore agreed to, and in the morning 
weighed anchor, under the direction of the Portuguese pilot, 
and steered for the intended Iftirbour. As we entered between 
two islands, which form the eastern passage to it, we found 
our soundings decreased to three fathoms and a half. How- 
ever, the pilot assuring us that this was the least depth 
we ,<?;hould meet with, we continued our course, till at length 
the ship stuck fast in the mud, with only eighteen feet water 
abaft; and the tide of ebb making, the water shallowed to 
sixteen feet, but the ship remained perfectly upriglfb ; we then 
sounded all round us, and discovering that the water deepened 
to tho northward, we carried out our smdl bower, with two 
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hawsers an end, and at the%turn of the tide of flood, hove.the 
ship afloat, and slipping t9ie hawser, ran into the harbour, 
where we moored, in about five fathoms water. This harbour 
of the Typa is formed by a number of islands, and is abouC six 
miles distant from Macao. * 

The next day, the Commodore paid a visit in person to the 
Governor, and was saluted at hi^ landing by eleven guns, 
which were returned by the Centurion. Mr. Anson’s business, 
in this visit, was to solicit the Governor to grant iis a supply 
both of provisions, and of such naval stores as were necessary 
to refit the ship. The Governor seemed really inclined to do 
us all the service he could, and assured the Commodore, in a 
friendly manner, that he would privately give us all the assist- 
ance in his power ; but he at the same time frankly owned, 
that he dared not, openly, to furnish us with anything we 
demanded, unless we first produced an order for it from 
the Viceroy of Canton ; since he himself neither received pro- 
visions for his garrison, nor any other necessaries, but by 
permission from the Chinese government ; and as they took 
care only to victual him from day to day, he was indeed no 
other than their vassal, whom they could at all times compel 
to submit to their own terms, by laying an embargo on his 
provisions. 

On this declaration of the Governor, Mr. Anson resolved 
himself to go to Canton, to procure a licence from the Viceroy; 
and he accordingly hired a Chinese boat for himself and his 
attendants; but, just as he was ready to embark, the Hoppo, 
or Chinese custom-house officer of Macao, refused to grant 
a permit to the boat, and ordered the watermen not to pro- 
ceed at their ])eril. The Commodore a/b first endeavoured to 
prevail with the Hoppo to withdraw his injun^ition, and to 
.^ant a permit; and the Governor of Macao employed his 
interest with the Hop]>o to the same purpose ; but the officer 
continuing inflexible, Mr. AiisonHok^ him the next day that if 
the permit was any longer refiised, he would man and arm the 
Centurion’s boats ; asking the Hoj)po, at the sam# time, who, 
he imagined, would (fayPe to oppose them in tbtir passage ? 
This threat immediately brought about wbat his entreaiaes 
had 'endeavoured at in vain; the ^permit was granted, and 
Mr. Anson went to Canton. On his arrival there he consulted 
with the supercargoes and officers of the English ships, how to ' 
procure an order from the Viceroy for tne necessaries he 
wanled ; but in this he had reason to suppose that the advice 
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they gave him, though well intenfied, was yet not the most 
prudent ; for as it is the custom with these gentlemen never to 
apply to the supreme magistrate himself, whatever difficulties 
they labour under, but to transact all matters relating to the 
government* by the mediation of the principal Chinese mer- 
chants, Mr. Anson was persuaded to follow the same method 
upon this occasion. When the Chinese merchants were spoken 
to, they readily undertook the management of this business, 
and promised to answer for its success ; but after near -a 
month's delay, and reiterated excuses, they threw off the mask, 
and declared they neither had made application to the Viceroy, 
nor could they, as he was too great a man, they said, for them 
to approach* on any occasion. And not contented with having 
themselves thus grossly deceived the Commodore, they now 
used all their persuasion with the English at Canton to prevent 
them from intermeddling with anything that regarded him ; 
representing to them, that it would in all probability embroil 
them with the government, and occasion them a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble. 

It is difficult to assign a reason for this perfidious conduct 
of the Chinese merchants. However, the Commodore was 
finally satisfied that nothing was to be done by the inter- 
position of the merchants, as it was on his pressing them to 
deliver a letter to the Viceroy, that they had declared they 
durst not interfere in the affair, and had confessed that, not- 
withstanding all their pretences of serving him, they had not 
yet taken diie step towards it. Mr. Anson, therefore, told 
them that he would proceed to Batavia, and refit his ship 
there; but informed them, at the same time, that this was 
impossible to be donc^ unless he was supplied with a stock of 
provisions sufficient for his passage. The merchants, on this, 
undertook to procure him j)rovisions, though they assured him 
that it was what they durst not engage in openly, but they 
proposed to manage it in a ^ndttstine manner, by puttijig a 
quantity of bread, flour, and other provisions, on board the 
English ships, whicli were now ready to sail ; and these were 
to stop at mouth of the Typa. wher0 the Centurion's boats 
wer^ to receive it. This article being settled, the Commodore, 
on the 16th of December, Came back from Canton to the ship, 
seemingly resolved lo proceed to Batavia to refit as soon as he 
should get his supplies of provisions on board. 

But Mr. Anson, who never int;anded going to Batavia, foitnd, 
on his return to the Centurion, that her main-mast was sprung 
(»M) N 
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lb two places, and that the leak was considerably inemsed; 
so that upon the whole he was fiiUy satisfied that it would be 
impossible for him to put to sea without refitting ; since i^ he 
left the port 5mh his ahip in her present condition, she would 
be in the utmost danger of foundering ; and therefore he 
resolved at all events to have hen^hiO^e down before he 
departed from Macao. He -was fhfiy convinced, * by whit he 
had observed at Canton, that his great caution not to injure 
tfie East India Company’s affairs had occasionjed all his 
perplexity; for he now saw clearly that, if he had at first 
carried his ship into the river of Canton, and bad immediately 
addressed himself to the Mandarins, wlio are the ^hief officers 
of state, ho would most probably have had all his requests 
granted, and would have been soon despatched. Therefore, 
the 17th of December, being the next day after hisc return 
from Canton, he wrote a letter to the Viceroy of that place, 
acquainting him that he was commander-in-chief of a squadron 
of his Britannic Majesty’s ships-of-war, which had been 
tjruising for two years past in the South Seas; that on his 
yrfy back to England, lie had put into the port of Macao, 
having a considerable leak in his ship, and being in great want 
of provisions, so that it was impossible for him to proceed on 
his voyage till his ship was repaired, and he was sujmlicd with 
the necessaries he wanted ; that he had been to Canton ip 
hopes of being admitted to a personal audience of his 
Excellency; but, being a stranger to the custid’ms of the 
country, he had not been able to inform himself what steps 
were necessary to be taken to procure such an audience, and, 
therefore, was obliged to apply in this manner, to desire his 
Excellency to give orders for his being permitted to employ 
proper workmen to refit his ship, and to nirnish "himself with 
provisions and stores, that he might be enabled to pursue his 
voyage to Great Britain. 

This letter was translated info the Chinese language, and 
the Commodore delivered it himself to the Hop|^, or chief 
officer of the Emperor’s customs at Macao, destring him to 
forward it to the Viceroy of Canton, with as much expedition as 
he could. The officer at first seemed unwilling to take charge 
of ii, and raised many difficulties a^)out it : so that Mr. Anson 
suspected him of being in league with the merchants of Canton, 
who had always shown h great apprehension of the Commo- 
dore's having any immediate intercourse with the Viceroy or 
Mandarins : and therefore t^e Commodore, not without some 
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r^efttment, toot back his letter from the Hoppo^ and told 
him that he isould immediately send it to Canton in his own 
boat, and would gire his officer positive ord^ not to return 
without an answer from the Viceroy. The Iioppo perceiving 
the Commddore to he in earnest, and fearing to be called to 
an account for his ]?4&eal, begged to be intrusted with the 
letter, and promised to deliver ity'and to procure an answer as 
soon as possible. On the 19th, in the morning, a Mandarin of 
the first raaik, who was governor of the city of Janson, togetfier 
with two Mandarins of an inferior class, and a considerable 
retinue of officers and servants, having with them eighteen 
half-galleyi furnished with music, and decorated with a ^eat 
number of streamers, and full of men, came to grapple ^ead 
of the Centurion j whence the Mandarin sent a message to the 
Comm:>dore, telling him that he (the Mandarin) was ordered 
by the Viceroy of Canton to examine the condition of the 
ship; therefore, desiring the ship’s boat might be sent to 
fetch him on board. The Centurion’s boat was immediately 
despatched, and preparations were made for receiving him ; in 

S articular, a hundred of the most sightly of the crew were 
ressed in the regimentals of the marines, and were drawn up 
under arms on the main-deck against his arrival. 

When he entered the ship he was saluted by the drums and 
what other military music there was on board ; and passing 
by the newly-formed guard, he was met by the Commodore 
on the quitter-deck, who conducted him to the great cabin. 
Here the Mandarin explained his commission, declaring that 
he was directed to examine all the articles mentioned in the 
Commodore’s letter to the Viceroy, and to confront them with 
the representation thit had been given of them ; that he was, 
in the first place, instructed to inspect the leak, and had for 
that purpose brought with him two Chinese carpenters. 

The Mandarin appeared to be a person of very considerable 
parts, and endowed witl^ radte frankness and honesty than is 
to be found in the generality of the Chinese. After the neces- 
sary inspections had been made, particularly about the leak, 
which tne Chinese carpenters reported to be to the full as 
dangerous as it had been described, and consequently that it 
was impossible for the Centurion to proceed to sea witliout 
being refitted, the Mandarin expressed himself satisfied with 
the account given in the Commodore s letter. The Commodore 
now told the Mandarin, and those who were with them,^ that^J 
besides the request he made for a general licence to famish 
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himself with whatever his pVesent situation required, he ha^ a 
particular complaint to prefer against the proceedings of the 
custom-house of Macao ; that at his first arrival the Chinese 
boats had brought on board him plenty of greens and variety 
of fresh provisions for daily use ; that thou^ they 4iad always 
been paid to their full satisfaction, yet the custom-house 
officers at Macao had soon forbid them ; by which means he 
was deprived of those refreshments which were of the utmost 
consequence to the health of Ms men after their long and 
sickly voyage ; and that as they, the Alandarins had informed 
themselves of his wante^*and were eye-witnesses of the force 
and strength of his ship, they might h® satisfied it was not 
because he had no power to supply himself, that®he desired 
the permission of the government to purchase what provisions 
he stood in need of. 

The first Mandarin acquiesced in the justness of our demand, 
and told the Commodore that he should that night proceed 
for Canton ; that on his arrival a council of Mandhrins would 
be summoned, of which he was a member, and that by being 
employed in the present commission, lie was of contrse the 
Commodore’s advocate; that as ho was himself fully convinced 
of the urgency of Mr. Anson’s necessity, he did not doubt but, 
on the representfition he should make of what he had seen, the 
council would be of the same o})inion ; and that all which was 
demanded would be amply and speedily granted : that with 
regard to the Commodore’s complaint of the custom-house of 
Macao, this he would undertake to rectify imraedi:ftely by his 
own authority. And then desiring a list to be given him of 
the quantity of provisions necessary for the consumption of 
the ship during one day, he wrote a permit under it, and 
delivered it to one of his attendants, directing him to see that 
quantity sent on board early every morning. 

When this weighty affair was thus in some degree regulated, 
the Commodore invited him and ^is two attendant Mandarins 
to dinner, telling them at the same tflno that if his provision, 
either in kind or quantity, was not what they might ejcpect, 
they must thank themselves for having confined him to. so 
hard an allowance. One of his dishes was beef, which the 
Chinese all dislike, though Mr. Ansen was not apprised of ft. 
However, his guests did not entirely fast; for the three 
Mandarins completely finished the white part of four lar^o 
fowls. They were indeed extremely embarrassed with their 
‘knives and forks, and were quite incapable of making use of 
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them; so that after some fruitless attempts to help themselves, 
one of the attendants was obliged to cut their meat in small 
pifices for them. 

After their departure, the Commodore, with great im- 
patience, expected the resolution of the council, and the 
proper licences to enable him to refit the ship. For it must 
be observed, as hath already appeared from the preceding 
narration, that the Chinese were forbid to have any dealings 
with him f so that he could neither purchase stores nor neces- 
saries, nor did any kind of workmen dare to engage themselves 
in his service until the permission of tlie government was first 
obtained. • 

A short time before this, Captain Saunders took his passage 
to England on board a Swedish ship, and was charged with 
despatches from the Commodore; and in the month of Decem- 
ber, Captain Mitchell, Colonel Cracherode, and Mr. Taswel, one 
of the agent-victiuallers, with his nephew, Mr. Charles HoJSriot, 
embarked on board some of our Company’s ships ; and I having 
obtained the Commodore^s leave to return home, embarked 
with them. I must observe, too, having omitted it before, that 
whilst we lay at Macao, we were informed by the ofiicers of our 
Indiamen, that the Severn and Pearl, the two ships of our 
squadron which had separated from us off Cape Noir, were 
safely arrived at Rio Janeiro, on the coast of Brazil. 

Notwithstanding the favourable disposition of the Mandarin, 
Governor ^f Janson, at his leaving Mr. Anson, several days 
were elapsed before there was any advice from him ; and Mr. 
Anson was privately informed there were great debates in 
council upon his affair, partly perhaps owing to its being so 
unusual a case, and part to the influence, as I suppose, of 
the intrigues of the French at Canton ; for they had a country- 
man and fast friend residing on the spot, who spoke the 
language well, and was not unacquainted with the venality of 
the government, nor with thh persons of several of the magis- 
trates, and consequently could not be at a loss for means of 
traversing the assistance desired by Mr. Anson. 

However, notwithstanding all these obstacles, it should seem 
that the representation of the Commodore to the Mandarins, 
of the facility with which he could right himself, if justice 
were denied him, had at last its effect ; since, on the 5th of 
January, in the morning, the Governor of Janson, the Com- 
modore’s advocate, sent down the Viceroy of Canton’s warrant 
for the refitment of the Centjirion, and for supplying her 
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» 0 o|Be all they wanted. Having now tho necessiwy 
ficencaa, a^umber of Chinese smiths and carpenters went on 
board the nett day, to treat about the work they were to dOi 
allSAich they proposed to undertake by the great. They 
demanded at nrst to the amount of a thousand pounds sterling , 
for the repairs of the ship, the boats, and the masts, but at 
last agreed that the carpenters should have to the amount of 
about six hundred pounds for their work, and that the smiths 
should be paid for their iron-work by weight, allowing them 
at the rate of three pounds a hundred nearly for the small 
work, and forty- six sMlings for the large. 

This being regulated, the Commodore next exerted himself 
to get the most important business of the whole completed ; 
I mean the heaving down of the Centurion, and examining 
the state of her bottom. The first lieutenant, therefore, was 
despatched to Canton, to hire two junks, one of them being 
intended heave down by, and the other to serve as a maga- 
zine for the powder and ammunition; whilst, at the same 
tiUiie, the ground was smoothed on one of the neighbouring 
^islands, bjbA a large tent was pitched for lodging the lumber 
and provisions, and near a hundred Chinese caulkers were 
soon a0 to work on the decks and sides of the ship. But all 
these preparations, and the getting ready the careening gear, 
took up a great deal of time ; for the Chinese caulkers, though 
they worked very well, were far from being expeditious. 
Besides, it was the 26th of January before the junks arrived ; 
and the necessary materials, which were to be purchased at 
Canton, came down very slowly ; partly from the distance of 
the place, and partly from delays and backwardness of the 
Chinese merchants. i 

At Jast, all things being prepared, they, on the 22nd of 
February, in the morning, hove out the first course of the 
Centurion’s starboard side, and had the satisfaction to find 
that ^er bottom appeared sound and good : and the next day, 
having by that time completed the new sheathing of the first 
course, they righted her again, to set up anew the careening 
gear, which had stretched much. Thus they continued heav- 
ing down, and often righting the ship, from a suspicion of 
theiv careening tackle, till the 3rd» of March, when having 
completed the paying and sheathing the bottom, which proved 
to be everywhere very so?ind, they, for the last time, righted 
the ship, to their great joy. c 
As soon as the Centurion was righted, they took on board 
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l^r powder and gunners* stores, and proceeded witli getjang 
in tbeir guns as fast as possible, and then used the& utmosi 
expedition in repairing the fore-mast, and in co^ppletihg the 
other articles of her refitment. ^ 

It was the beginning of April when they had new-rigged 
the ship, stowed their provisions and water on board, and 
had (fitted her for the sea^: and, before this time, the Chinese 

S ew very uneasy, and extremely desirous that she should 
I gone; either not knowing, or pretending not to believe, 
that this Vas a point the Commodore was as eagerly s'et 
on as they could be. At length, about the 3rd of April, 
two Mandarin boats ^came on board '^roin Macao, to press 
him to leave their port; and this having been often urged 
before though there had been no pretence to suspect Mr. 
Anison of any affected delays, he, at this last message, 
answei*ed them in a determined tone, desiring them to give 
him no further trouble, for he would go when he thought 
propm*, and no sooner. After this rebuke tlie, Chinese, 
though it was not in their power to compel him to depart, 
immediately prohibited all provisions from being carriea*on 
board him, and took such care their injunctions should be^^ 
complied with, that from thenceforwards nothing could be 
purchased at any rate whatever. 

The 6th of April the Centurion weighed from the Typa, 
and warped to the southward; and by the 15th, she was 
got into the Macao road, completing her water as she passed 
along, so that there remained now very few articles more 
to attend to ; and her whole business Ixdng finished by the 
19th, she, at throe in the afternoon of that day, weighed 
and made sail, and stood to sea. 


CliAPTER XXIX. 

JAPTURE OF THE MANILLA GALLEON. 

The Commodore was now got to sea, with his ship well 
refitted, his stores replenished, and an additional stock of 
provisions on board ; his crew, too, was somewhat reinforced, 
for he had entered twenty-thred men during his stay at 
Macao, the greatest part of them Lascai^, or Indian saaor^ 
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and the .j|?est Dutch. He^ave out at Macao that he .was 
bound to £atavia, and thence to England; and though the 
westerly monsoon was now set in, when that passage is con- 
sidered as impracticable, yet, by the confidence he had 
expressed in the strength of his ship, and the dexterity of 
his hands, he had persuaded not only his own crew, but 
the people at Macao likewise, tha^ he proposed to tryHhis 
unusual experiment; so that there were many letters Sent 
on board him by the inhabitants of Canton and^Macao for 
their friends at Batavia. 

But his real design was of a very different nature, for he 
supposed that, instead of one annual ship from Acapulco to 
Manilla, there would be this year in all probability two; 
since, by being before Acapulco, he had prevented one of 
them from putting to sea the preceding season. He there- 
fore, not discouraged by his former disasters, resolved again 
to risk the casualties of the Pacific Ocean, and to cruise for 
these returning vessels off Cape Spiritu Santo, on the island 
of Samal, which is the first land they always make at the 
Philippine Islands. And as June is generally the month in 
which they arrive there, he doubted not but he should get 
to his intended station time enough to intercept them. It 
is true they were said to be stout vessels, mounting forty- 
four guns apiece, and carrying above fire hundred hands, 
and might be expected to return in company ; and he himself 
had- but two hundred and twenty-seven hands odp> board, of 
wbick near thirty were boys. But this dispr6portion of 
strength did not deter him, as he knew his ship to bo 
much better fitted for a sea-engagement than and as 

he had reason to expect that his meij would them- 

selves, after a most extraordinary manner when •they hid in 
view the immense wealth of these Manilla galleons. 

This project the Copamodore had resolved on in his own 
thoughts ever since his leaving ,the coast of Mexico. And 
the ^eatest mortification which Iie^ad received, from the 
various delays he had met with in China, was his apprehen- 
sion lest he might be thereby so long retarded as to let the 
galleons escape him. Indeed, at Macao it was incumbent 
on him to keep these views extremely secret, for there 
being a great intercourse and a mutual connection of interests 
between tha^ port and Mjanilla, he had reason to fear that, 
if his designs were discovered, intelligence would be im 
caediately sent to Manilla, and measures would be taken to 
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prevent the galleons from falling i^to his hands. Bmt, being 
now at sea, and entirely clear of the coast, he sitmmoned 
air his people on the quarter-deck, and informed them of 
his resolution to cruise for the two Manilla ships, of whose 
wealth they* were not ignorant. He told them he should 
choose a station where he could not fail of meeting with 
thenf; and, though they ^ere stout ships and full manned, 
yet, *if his own people behaved with their accustomed spirit, 
he was certain he should prove too hard for them both, 
and that one of them, at least, could not fail of becoming 
his prize. 

This speech of the Commodore was received by his people 
with great joy ; since no sooner had he ended, than they 
expressed their approbation, according to naval custom, by 
three strenuous cheers, and declared their determination to 
succeed or perish, whenever the opportunity presented itself. 

When the Centurion left the port of MaCao, she stood 
for some days to the westward, and on the 1st of May 
they saw part of the island of Formosa ; and steering thence 
to the southward, they, on the 4th of May, were in the 
latitude of the Ba^ee Islands. They, therefore, kept a good 
look-out, and, about seven in the evening, discovered from 
the mast-head five small islands, which were judged to be 
the Bashees. 

After getting a sight of the Bashee Islands, they stood 
between the s. and s.w. for Cape Spiritu Santo ; and the 20th 
of May at noon they first discovered that Cape. It appeared 
to be of a moderate height, with several round hummocks on 
it. As it vw known that there w^ere sentinels placed upon 
this Cape tolnake signals to the Acapulco ship when she first 
falls with the land, the Commodore immediately taeked, 
and ordered the top gallant sails to be taken in, to prevent 
being discovered. And this being the station where it was 
resolved to cruise for the galleons, they kept the Cape between 
the south and the west, and endeavoured to confine themselves 
between lat. 12 ° 50' and 13® 5'. 

It was the last of May by the foreign style, when they 
arrived off this Cape, and the month of June by the same 
style, being that in which the Manilla ships are usually* ex- 
pected ; the Centurion’s people were now waiting each hour, 
with the utmost impatience, for the <happy crisis which was to 
balance the account of all their past calamities. As from this 
time there was but small employment for the crew, the Com-^ 
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modore ordered them almost day to be exercised m t&e 
working of the great-gans, and in the use of their smalbam^. 
This biw been his practice more or less at every convenient 
Reason during the whole course of his voyage ; and the ad- 
vantages which he received from it, in his en^geihent with 
the galleoni were an ample recompense for all his care and 
attention. , 

It was the last of May (N.s.) when the Centurion arrived off 
Capn^Spiritu Santo ; and consequently the next day the month 
began in which the galleons were to be expected^ The Com- 
mpdore, therefore^ made all necessary preparations for receiv- 
llg them, hoisting out his longboat, aijd lashing her alongside, 
that the ship might be ready for engaging if mey fell in with 
r^he galleons during the night All this time, too, he was veqr 
spjicilbim to keep at such a distance from the Cape as not .to 
w But it has been since learnt, that *notwith- 

sfeasiding his care, he was seen from the land ; and advice of 
him was sent to Manilla, where though »dt was at first dis- 
believed, yet on reiterated intelligence the merchants were 
alarmed, and the Governor was applied to, who undertook, the 
commerce supplying the necessary sums, to fit out a force 
consisting of two ships of thirty-two gun»,%ne of twenty guns, 
and two sloops of ten guns each, to attack tbf Centurion on 
her station. With this view sCme of^^^ese vessels actually 
weighed: but the principal ship not being ready, and the 
monsoon being against them, the commerce and the Governor 
disagreed, so that the enterjirise was laid aside. This frequmit 
discovery of the Centurion from the shore was somewhat 
extratjfdinary ; since the pitch of the Cape is not high, and 
she Usually kept from ten to fifteen leaffues distant ; though 
once indeed ky an indraught of the tide, as was supposed, 
they found themselves in tbs morning within seven leagues of 
the land. 

As the month of June advanced, the expectations «n4 iiu- 
patience of the Commodore’s people every day increased. 
Finally, on the 20th of June (o.s.), being just a month after 
their gaining their station, they were relieved out of this state 
of uncertainty ; for at sunrise they discovered a sail from the 
mask-head, in the south-east quarty» On this a general joy 
spread through the whole ship ; for they had no doubt bti 
tms was one of the galleons, and they expected soon to descry- 
the other. *The Commodore instantly stood towards her, and 
ft^at half an hour after seven the^ were near enough to eee 
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the Centurion’s deck; nt which time the galleon fired a 
gun^ and took in her top>gallant sails : this was supposed to be. 
a signal to her consort to hasten her up ; and therefore the 
Centurion fired a gun to leeward to amuse her. The Commo- 
dore was suspris^ to find that during all this interval the 
galleon did not change her course, but continued to bear down 
upon him; for he hardly believed, what afterwards appeared 
to hi the case, that she knew his ship to be the Centunop) and 
resolved to jight him. 

About noon the Commodore was a little more than a league 
distant from the galleon, and could fetch her wake, so that ^ 
could not now escape ;v^nd no second ship appearing, it wsi 
concluded that she had been separated from lier consort. 
Soon after the galleon hauled up her fore sail, and broujght 
under tpp-salls, with her head to the northward, hoisting 
Spanish colours, and having the stantlard of Spl|l"1l3d&g"at 
the top-gallant-mast head, Mr. Anson, in the meani time, had 
prepared all things'for an engagement on board the Centurion, 
and had taken every possible measure both for the most 
effectual exertion of nis .small strength, and for the avoiding 
the confusion and tumult too frequent in actions of this 
kind, ^ 

He picked out about thirty of his choicest hands and best 
marksmen, whom ha "distributed into his tops, and who fully 
answered his expectation by the signal services they performed. 
As he had JOi hands enough remaining to quarter a sufficient 
number to dhch great gun in the customary manner, he there- 
fore, on his lower tier, fixed only two men to each gun, who 
were to be solely employed in loading it, whilst the resrof his 
people were divided iqfo different gangs of ^en or twelve men 
each, who were continually moving about the decks, to run out 
and fire such guns as were load^ia. By this management he 
was enabled to make use of all his guns ; and instead of whole 
broadsides, with intervals between them, he kept up a constant 
fire without intermission • whence he doubted not to pAcure 
very signal advantages. For it is common with the Spaniards 
to fall down upon the decks when they see a broadside pre- 
paring, and to continue in that posture till it is given ; after 
which they rise again, arid presuming the danger to for 
some time over, work their guns and fire with great briskness, 
‘tih another broadside is ready ; but the firing gup by gun, iu 
the manner directed by the Commodore, rendered this practiea 
of tbeim impossible. 
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The Centurion being tlius prepared, and nearing the galleon 
there jhappened, a little after n^, several squalls of 
‘ wind and rain, which often obscured the from Jbheir 

' sight : but whenever it cleared to, they observed her resolutely 
lying to. Towards cme o’cloOK the Centuriei! hoisted her 
bro^ peiadaiit*>and colours, she being then within gunshot of 
^e enemy.; and the Commodore perceiving the ' Spaniards to 
have -iieglectefl clearing their ship till that time, as he saw 
ihem throwing overboard cattle and lumber, he gave ordfers to 
fire upon them with the chase-guns, to disturb them in their 
work and prevent them from completing it, though his general 
4ir€fcticms ^ad been not to engage lA^fore they ^were within 
pistol-daot.*f The ^lleon returned the fire with two of her 
stem^^ise ; and the Centurion getting her sprit-sail-yard fore 
and aft, that if necessary she might be ready for boarding, the 
laniards, in a bravado, rigged their sprit-sail-yard fore and 
aft likewise. 

Soon after the Centurion came abreast of the enemy within 
pistol shot, keeping to the leeward of them, with a view of 
preventing their putting before the wind and gaining the port 
of Jalapay, from which they were about seven leagues distant. 
And now the engagement began in earnest, and, for the first 
half-hour, Mr. Anson over-reached the galleon, and lay on her 
bow, where by the great wideness of his ports he could traverse 
almost all his guns upon the enemy, whilst the galleon couM 
only bring a part of hers to bear. Immediafhly on the 
commencement of the action, the mats with which the galleon 
had stuffed her netting took fire and burnt violently, blazing 
up half as high as the mizzen-top. This accident, supposed to 
be caused by the Centurion’s wads, theew the enemy into the 
utmost terror, and also alarmed the Commodore,* for he feared 
lest the galleon should be burned, and lest he himself too 
might suffer by her driving on board him, Hiowever, the 
Spaqjards at last freed themseives^ from tlliHIme by cutting 
away the netting, and tumbling the whole mass which was in 
flanies into the sea. 

All this interval the Centurion kept her first advantageous 
position, firing her cannon with great regularity and brislmess; 
while at the same time the galleon^fi decks lay open to her top- 
men, who having at their first volley driven the Spaniards, 
from their tops, made prodigious havoc with their small-arms, 
killing or wounding every office^r but one that appeared on the 
%uafber-deck, and wounding in particular the general of Ihe 
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galleon himself. Thus the action proceeded for at least haff « 
an hour.; but then tb|^ Centurion lost the superiority aiisipg^ 
from her original situation, and was close alongside the galleon^ 
and the enemy continued to fire briskly for near an hour 
longer ; yet iwn in this posture the Commodqjre’s grape-shot 
swept their deicks so effectually, and the number pf slain , 
and wounded became so ccaisiderable, that they began to fall 
into ^eat disorder, especially as the general, who was the Jife 
of the actiyn, was no longer capable of exertkig . himself* 
Their confusion was visible from on board the Centurion; for 
the ships were so near that some of the Spanish officers were 
seen running about with much assiduity to prevent the deser^ 
tion of their*men from their quarters ; but all their endeavours 
were in vain ; for after having, as a last effort, fired five of 
six guns with more judgment than usual, they yielded up the 
contest ; and the ga&eon’s colours being singed off the ensi^- 
staft' in the beginning of the engagement, she struck the 
standard at her main-top-gallant*mast-head. 

Thus was the Centurion possessed of this rich prize, 
amounting in value to near a million and a half of dollars. 
She was called the Nostra Signora de Cabadonga, and was com- 
manded by General Don Jeronimo de Montero, a Portuguese, 
who was the most approved officer for skill and courage of any 
employed in that service. The galleon was much larger than 
the Centurion, and had five hundred and fifty men, and 
thirty-six guns mounted for action, besides twenty-eight 
pedrerocs iif her gunwale, quarters, and tops, each of which 
carried a four-pound ball. She was very well furnished with 
small-arms, and was particularly provided against boarding, 
both by her close quai^rs, and by a strong net- work two-inch 
rope, which was laced over her waist, and was defended by 
half-pikes. She had sixty -seven men killed in the action, and 
eighty-^our wounded, whilst the Centurion had only two 
killed, and a lieutenant and sixteen wounded, all of whom but 
one recovered. • * 

The .treasure thus taken by the Centurion having been^ for 
at least eighteen months, the great object of their hopes, it is 
impossible to describe the transport on board, when, after all 
their reiterated disappointments, they at last saw their wishes 
accomplished. 

*'" The Dommodore appointed the Manilla vessel tj be a post 
ship Majesty's service, aqd gave the command of her to 
^auxharez, his first lieutenant, who before night sent on 
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tmard tlie Oentnrion a!l tfie Spanish prisoners, exeepi mirii «| 
thought the most proper to he retained to assist in 
riavigating the galleon. And now the Commodore learnt JSroin 
some of these prisoners that the other ship which he had kept 
in the port of Acapnlco the preceding year, instead of returning 
in company with the present prize, as was expected, had set 
sail from Acapulco alone much sooner than ushal, an^ had, 
in all probability, got mto the port of Manilla long before the 
Centurion arrived off Cape Spiritu Santo. t ^ 

The Commodore, when the action was ended, resolved to 
make the best of his way with his prize for the river of Canton, 
bein^, the mean time, fully employed •Jn securing Jbis prisoners 
and mfejemoving the treasure from on board the galleon into 
the Centurion. ‘The last of these operations was too impor- 
tant to be postponed ; for as the navigation to Canton Was 
through seas but little known, ^ and where, from the season of 
the year, very tempestuous weather might be expected, it was 
of great consequence that the treasure should be sent on board 
the Centurion, which ship, by the presence of the Commander- 
in-chief, the larger number of her hands, and her other advan- 
tages, was doubtless better provided against all the casualties 
of winds and seas than the galleon. And the securing the 
prisoners was a matter of still more consequence, as not only 
the possession of the treasure, but the lives of the captors, 
depended thereon. This was, indeed, an article which gave 
the Commodore much trouble and disquietude,* they were 
abov^ double the number of his own people; and some of 
them when they were brought on board the Centurion, and 
had observed how slei^derly she was manned, and the large 
proportion which the striplings bore toi^ihe rest, could not help 
expressing themselves with great indignation, to Be thus beaten 
by a handful of boys. 

The method which was taken to hinder them from rising 
was Jby placing all but the offieers^ and the wounded in the 
hold, where, to give them as much air as possible, two hatch- 
ways were left open ; but the% to avoid any danger that might 
happen, whilst the Centurion's people should be employed 
upon deck, there was a square partition of thi^k planks, made 
in the shape of a funnel, which enclosed each hatchway, on the 
lower deck, ani| reached to that directly over it on the UPpor^ 
deck; these funnels served to communicate the air to thenoH? 
better than could have been done without them, and at the 
^sanfh rime added ^atly to the security of the ship; forJ^0jr 
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seyai cMT eight feet high, it wiuld have been extremely 
diiSenlt'fer the Spaniards to clamber up : and still to augment 
^at difficulty, four swivel guns, loaded with muskettbullets, 
Were planted at the mouth of each funnel, and a sentinel, with 
l^ted match, was posted there ready to fire into the bold 
amon^t them, in case of any disturbance. Their officers, who 
amouS ted to Seventeen or eighteen, were all lodged in the first 
Ueutenant^s cabin, under a guard of six men ; and the general, 
as h# was wounded, lay in the Commodore's cabin, with a 
sentinel always with him ; every prisoner, too, was sufficiently 
apprised, that any violence or disturbance would be punished 
with instant death. Axd that the Centurion's people might 
be at all times prepared, if, notwithstanding these regulations, 
any tumult should arise, the small-arms were constantly kept 
loaded in a proper place, whilst all the men t<^ere armed with 
cutlasses and pistols ; and no officer ever pulled off his clothes 
when he slept, or when he lay down omitted to have his arms 
always ready by him. 

Thus employed in securing the treasure and the -prisoners, 
the Commodore stood for the river of Canton ; and on the 
30th of June, at six in the evening, got sight of Cape Delan- 
gano. The next day he made the Bashee Islands, and the 
wind being so far to the northward that it was difficult to 
weather them, it was resolved to stand through between 
Grafton and Monmouth Islands, where the passage seemed to 
be clear; tlt^ough, in getting through, the sea had a very 
dangerous aspect, for it rippled and foamed, with all the 
appearance of being full of breakers, which was still more ter- 
rible as it was then night ; but the ships got through very 
safe, the prize keeping ahead; and it was found that the agita- 
tion of the se^ which had alarmed them had been occasioned 
only by a strong tide. From hence, the Centurion steering 
the proper course for the river of Canton, she, on the 8th of 
July,* discovered the island ofJSupata, the westernmost ol^the 
Lema Islands. On the tlth, having taken on board two 
Chinese* pilots, one for the Centurion and the other for the 
priise, they eame to an anchor off the city of Macao. 

this time the particulars of the cargo of the galleon were 
well ascertained, and it vms found that she had on board 
1,313,843 pieces of eight, and 35,682 ounces ol vir^n silver, 
:beside8 some cochineal, and a few otiier commodities, which, 
however, were but of small a^/count in comparison of the 
speijja. And this being the Commodore's last prize, it bcibce 
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appears, that all thei treasure taken by the Centurion was. not 
much short of 4^400,000, independent of the ships &d mer-^ 
chandise, which she either burned or destroyed, and which, by 
the most reasonable estimation, could not amount to so 
Bttle as '^600,000 more; so that the whole damage done 
the enemy by our squadron did doubtless exceed a million 
sterling. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

«» 

CONCLUSION OF THE VOYAGE. 

The Commodore, having taken pilots on board, proceeded 
with the prize for the river of Canton, and on the” 14th of 
July, cast anchor short of the Bocca Tigris, which is a narrow 
passage forming the mouth of that river : this entrance he pro- 
posed to stand through the next day, and to run up as far as 
Tiger Island, which is a very safe road, secured from all winds. 
But whilst the Centurion and her prize were thus at anchor, a 
boat with an officer was sent off from the Mandarin command- 
ing the forts at Bocca Tigris, to examine what the ships were, 
and whence they came. Mr. An.son informed the officer that 
his own ship was a man-of-war, belonging to the King of Great 
Britain, and that the other in company with him jvas a prize 
he had taken ; that he was going into Canton rivf r, to shelter 
himself against the hurricanes, which were then approaching, 
and that as soon as the monsoon shifted, he should set sail for 
England. The officer then desired an account of what men, 
guns, and ammunition were on boarct^ a list ofc all which, he 
said, was to be sent to the Government of Canton. But when 
these articles were repeated to him, particularly upon his 
being told that there were in th^ Centurion four hundred, fire- 
locksi and between three and four hundred barrels of powder, 
he shrugged up his shoulders, and seemed to be terrified with 
the bare recital, saying, that no ships ever came into Canton 
river armed in that manner, adding that he durst not set down 
the whole of this forcei Jest it fi%)uld too much alarm the 
Regency, 

After he^ had finished^ his inquiries, and was preparing to . 
depart, he desired to leave two custom-house officers behind 
• him.; on which the Commodore told him, that though as a 
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he was pxehibited firqm imdingi att4 had nothing 
to do with customs, or duties of any kind, yet, for the satisfao- 
tion of the Chinese, he would permit two of their people to be 
^ left on board who might themselves be witnesses how punctu- 
ally he should comply with his instructions. The oflScer' 
seemed amased when Mr. Anson mentioned being exempted 
from all duties, and answered, that the Emperor's duty must 
be paid by every ship that came into his ports : and it is sup- 
pOBed% that, on this occasion, private directions were given by 
him to the Chinese pilot, not to carry the Commodore through* 
the fiocca Tigris. 

The Bocca Tigris a narrow passage, little more than 
musket-shot ^)ver, formed by two points of land, on each of 
which there is a fort ; that on the starboard-side being a bat- 
tery on the water’s edge with eighteen embrasures ; the fort, 
on the farboard-side, is a large castle, resembling those old 
buildings, which, here, in England, we often find distinguished 
by that name; it is situated on a high rock, and did not appear 
to be furnished with more than eight or ten cannon, none of 
which were supposed to exceed six-pounders. 

It is obvious, from the description of these forts, that they 
could have given no obstruction to Mr. Anson's passage, even 
• if they had been well supplied with gunners and stores ; 
and, therefore, though the pilot, after the Chinese officer 
had been on board, refused at first to take charge of the ship, 
till he had l ^ave from the forts ; yet as it was necessary to get 
through without any delay, for fear of the bad weather, which 
was hourly expected, the Commodore weighed on the 15th, 
and ordered the pilot to carry him by the forts, threatening 
him that if the ship ran aground, he would instantly hang him 
up at the yard-arm. 'fhe pilot, awed by these threats, carried 
the ship through safely, the forts not attempting to dispute 
the passage. Indeed, the poor pilot did not escape the resent- 
ment of his countrymen ; for^when he came on shore, he was 
seized and sent to prison, mnd was rigorously disciplined^with 
a bamboo. However, he found means to get afterwards at 
Mr. Anson, who, in commiseration of his sufferings, gave him 
such a sum of money as would at any time have enticed a 
Chinese to undergo a dozeijj bastinadoings. 

Nor was the pilot the only person that suffered on fliis 
. occasion ; for the Commodore soon after seeing some royal 
hmks pass by him, from Bocca T%ris towards Oanton, he 
learnt on inquiry that the McEbdarin commanding the forti^ 
tw*)# . O 
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^mA % ptifOBOir m boaacd liietii, tliat ha waa already turned unt^ 
and was now being carried to Canton, where, it was eypeot^ 
be would be severely punished for having permitted the ships 
topasa • 

On the 16th of July the Oommodore sent hip second lieu* 
tenant to Canton, with a letter for the Viceroy, informing him 
of the reason of the Centurion’s putting into that post, and 
that the Commodore himself soon proposed to repair to Cilnton» 
to pay a visit to his Excellency. The lieutenant wai^ very 
feivuly received, and was promised that an answer should lie 
sent to the Commodore the next day. In the mean tim? Mr. 
Anson gave leave to several of the offif.ers of the galleon to go 
to Canton, they engaging their parole to reiurn’^in two di^s. 
When these prisoners got to Canton the Regency sent for 
them, and examined them, inquiring particularly by what 
means they came into Mr. Anson’s power. It luckily hap- 
pened that, on this occasion, the prisoners were honest enough 
to declare that, as the Kings of Great Britain and of Spain 
were at war, they had proposed to themselves the taking of 
the Centurion, and had bore down upon her with that view, 
but that the event had been contrary to their hopes. And 
being questioned as to their usage on board, they firankly 
acknowledged that they had been treated by the Commodore 
much better than they believed they should have treated him 
had he fallen into their hands. This confession A*om an 
enemy had great weight with the Chinese, who, till then, 
though they had revered the Commodore’s militajzy force, had 

S et suspected his morals, and had considered him rather as a 
kwless freebooter than as one commissioned by the State fot 
the revenge of public injuries. 

On the 20th of July, in the morning, ^three Mandarins, with 
a great number of boats and a vast retinue, came on boai^ the 
Centurion^ and delivered to the Commodore the Viceroy of 
Canton’s order for a daily supply of provisions, and for pilots 
to ciLry the ships up the river as for as the second bar ; andt 
at the same time, they delivered him a message fiom the 
Viceroy, in answer to the letter sent to Canton. The sub^ 
stance of the message was, that the Viceroy desired to be 
excused from receiving the Commodore’s visit daring the then 
e;aee88iv6 hot weather, because the assembting the Mandarins 
and soldiers necessary to that peremony would prove extremely 
ineonvenieift and fatiguidg ; Mt that in September, when rite 
areariter wopld be more temperate, he should be glad to see 
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both ^ Omnisodore himflelf and the BngUab eaipidin of the 
otiuk 6kip that vra^ with hiia. As Mf. Aiis<m knew that ati 
oscpoiB* aad heon despatched to the court at Pekiu, with an 
aoeetiiit of the Oenturiou and her prke being arrived in the 
river of Oant^ he had no doubt but the principal motive for 
putting off 3iis visit was, that the Regency at Oanton might 
^iittime to receive the Emperor’s instructions about their 
behaviour on this unusual affair. 

^^en the Mandarins had delivered their message, they 
began to talk to the Commodore about the duties to be paid 
by<«liis ships; but he immediately told them that he would 
never submit to any demand of that kind ; adding, that no 
duties were* ever demanded of men-of-war by nations accus- 
tomed to their reception, and that his master’s orders expressly 
forbade him from paying any acknowledgment for his ships 
anchoring in any port whatever. 

The Afandarins being thus cut short on the subject of the 
duty, they said they had another matter to mention, which 
was the only remaining one they had in charge ; this was, a 
request to the Commodore that he would release the prisoners 
he had taken on board the galleon ; for that the Viceroy of 
Canton apprehended the Emperor, his master, might be dis- 
pleased if he should be informed that persons who were his 
allies, and carried on a groat commerce with his subjects, were 
under confinement in his dominions. Mr. Anson was himself 
extremely desirous to get rid of the Spaniards, having at his 
first arrival«8ent about a hundred of them to Macao, and those 
who remained, which were near four hundred more, were on 
many accounts a great incumbrance to him. However, to 
enhance the favour, he at first raised some difficulties ; but 
permitting himself be prevailed on, he at last told the 
Mandarins that, to show his readiness to oblige the Viceroy, 
he would release the prisoners, whenever they, the Chinese, 
Would order boats to fetch ^em off. This matter being thus 
adjusted, the Mandarins departed; and on the 28th of Jufy two 
Chinesj^ junks were sent from Canton to take on board the 
prisoners, and to carry them to Macao. 

Though the ships, in consequence of the Viceroy’s permit, 
found no difficulty in purchasing provisions for their daily con- 
sumption, yet it was impossible that the Commodore could 
’ proceed to England without laying in a large quantity both of 
provisions and naval stores, for hit use during *the voyage. 
T%0 procuring this supply was attended with much peqiliyxitj^ 
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for there were |)eople at Canton who had undertaken to furnish 
him with biscuit and whatever else he wanted. But a fortnight 
being elapsed, and nothing brought, the Commodore* sent to 
inquire more particularly into the reasons of this disappoint- 
ment : and he had soon the vexation to be infqpned that no 
order had been procured from the Viceroy to furnish him with 
sea-stores, as had been pretended j that there was no biscuit 
baked, nor any one of the articles in readiness which had*been 
promised him ; nor did it appear that the contractors had J^aken 
the least step to comply with their agreement. This was most 
disagreeable news, and made it suspected that the furnishing 
the Centurion for her return to Greqt Britain might prove a 
more troublesome matter than had been hitherto imagined : 
especially, too, as the month of September was nearly ended 
without Mr. Anson's having received any message frpm the 
Viceroy of Canton, 

The Commodore, towards the end of September, having 
found out, as has been said, that those who had contracted to 
supply him with sea provisions and stores had deceived him, 
and that the Viceroy had not invited him to an interview, 
according to his promise, ho saw it would be impossible for 
him to surmount the difficulties he was under, without going 
to Canton, and visiting the Viceroy. Therefore, on the 27 tn 
of September, he sent a message to the Mandarin, who 
attended the Centurion, to inform him that he, the Commo- 
dore, intended, on the 1st of October, to proceed his boat to 
Canton, adding, that the day after he got there, he should 
notify his arrival to the Viceroy, and should desire him to fix 
a time for his audience. This message being delivered to the 
Mandarin, he returned no other answer than that he would 
acquaint the Viceroy with the Commo(fbre*8 intentions. 

In the mean time, all things were prepared for this expedi- 
tion ; and the boat's crew which Mr. Anson proposed to take 
with him were clothed in an uniform-dress, resembling that of 
the watermen on the Thames. They>were in number eighteen, 
and a cockswain : they had scarlet jackets and blue silk waist- 
coats, the whole trimmed with silver buttons, besides silver 
badges on their jackets and caps. As it was apprehended,* and 
even asserted, that the payment of the customary duties for 
the‘ Centurion and her prize would be demanded by the 
Regency of Canton, and would be insisted on, previous to- 
their grantis^ a permissfbn to victual the ship for the future 
^xroy^e, the Commodore, who ^as resolved never to establish 
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SO dishonourable a precedent, tookf all possible precaution to 
prevent the Chinese from facilitating the success of their un- 
reasonable pretensions, by having him in their power at 
Cahton. And, therefore, the better to secure his ship, and the 

f reat treasuie on board her, against their projects, he appointed 
is first lieutenant, Mr. Brett, to be captain of the Centurion 
under him, '‘giving him proper instructions for his conduct; 
directing him particularly if he, the Commodore, should be 
detained a^ Canton, on account of the duties in dispute, tjp 
take out the men from the Centurion’s prize, and to destroy 
heiy Ind then to proceed down the river, through the Bocca 
Tigris, with the Centuuon alone, and to remain without that 
entrance till he received further orders from Mr. Anson. 

These necessary steps being taken, which were not unknown 
to the Chinese, it would seem as if their deliberations were in 
some sort perplexed thereby. It is reasonable to imagine 
that they were in general very desirous of getting the duties 
to be paid them, not perhaps solely in consideration of the 
amount of those duties, but to keep up their reputation for 
address and subtlety, and to avoid the imputation of receding 
from claims on which they had already so frequently insisted. 
However, as they now foresaw that they had no other method 
of succeeding than by violence, and that even against this the 
Commodore was prepared, they were at last disposed, I con- 
ceive, to let the affair drop rather than entangle themselves in 
a hostile measure. 

But, though there is reason to conclude that these were 
their thoughts at that time, yet they could not depart at once 
from the evasive conduct to which they had hitherto adhered ; 
for when the Comnqpdore, on the morning of the 1st of 
October, wa^ preparing to set out for Canton, his linguist 
came to him from the Mandarin, who attended the ship, to 
tell him that a letter had been received from the Viceroy of 
Canton, desiring the Commodore to put off his going ^ither 
for two or three days. •The reality of this message was not 
then questioned ; but in the afternoon of the same day, 
another lin^ist came on board, who with much seeming ‘ 
fright told Mr. Anson that the Viceroy had expected him up 
that day, that the council was assembled, and the troops .had 
been under arms to receive him, and that the Viceroy was 
’ highly offended at the disappointment, and had sgnt the Com- 
modore's lin^st to prison, chained, supposing that the whole 
had been owing to the linguist^s negligence. 
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Util |)l»usible tale gefeothe Cteiiiediete great eonoaii^i jad 
made Mm apiurebend that there waa some ^reaoliefy deiigned 
him, which be cotild not vet fathonL And theigh it aftrn^ 
vrmds appemed that the whole was a fiction, not one artielb of 
It havi)^ the leaet fonndatioii, jet, for reasons beet known to 
themeelves, this falsehood was so well supported bj the aiti« 
ficea of the Ghinese merchants at Oantoi^ tha^ three ^dajs 
afterwards, the Commodore received a letter signed bj sit the 
Bup^cargoes of the English ships then at that ^ac& exprewiing 
thw great uneasiiieeB about what had happened, and inti-’^ 
mating ^eir fears that some insult would ^ offered tCThis 
boat be eeme thither before the Viceroy was fuHy satisfied 
of the misteJce. To this letter Mr. Anson replied, ®that he did 
not believe there had been a mistake, but was persuaded it 
was a forgery of the Ghinese to prevent his vkitjpg the 
Viceroy; that, therefore, he would certainly come up to 
Canton on the 13th of October, confident that the Chinese 
would not dare to offer him any insult, as well knowing be 
i^ould want neither power nor inclination to make them a 
pr^r return. 

On the IStb of October, the Commodore conttnuing firm to 
bis resolution, all the supercargoes of the English, Danish, and 
Swedish ships came on board the Centurion, to aooompany 
him to Canton, for which place he set out in his barge the 
same day, attended by his own boats and by those of ybe 
trading ships, which on this occasion sent then boats to 
augment bis retinue. As be passed by Wampo* where the 
Euro]^an vessels lay, he was saluted by all of them but the 
FiOiudi, and in the evening he arrived safely at Canton^ 
where hsrwas visited by the principal Chinese merchants, 
wbo affected to appear veiy much pleased that«^he had met 
with no obstruction in getting thither, and thence pretended 
to conclude that the Viceroy was satisfied about the formca? 
mietake, the reality of which th#;^ still insisted on. In *tbe 
eonveleat^n which passed upon this Occasion, the^ took care to 
iniinuale that, as soon as the Viceroy should be infcumiad thal 
Mn Ansem was at Cantem, which they nromfeed should, be 
4mm the nent morning, they were persuaded a titiio Vrould Hm 
immedlalely appointed lor the visikt 

,Tne next day the mmrehanis reiwned to Mr. Aneon, and 
%dA Mm that the Vicovoy was than m Mly mtk&fm in 
preparing Ms dei^atehes tm Pekin, that there m getlhiy 
edmittaace to him id present > out that they had eii^i^ oa5 
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^ officer# oi his court to givcf them iuformstion, as soo» 
m should be at leisure, when they proposed to notify Mr. 
Atison’s arrival, and endeavour to fix the audience. The 
Commodore was already too well acquainted with their 
artifieet not io perceive that this was a falsehood ; and had be 
eonMillbd oply his own judgment, he would have applied 
dire^y to the Viceroy iy other hands. But the Chinese 
tnetS^nts had so far prepossessed the supercargoes of our 
shipawifeh phimerieal fears, that they, the supercargoes, werp 
extremely apprehensive of being embroiled with the govem- 
mdBlC ^‘•od of Buffering in their interest if those measures were 
taheU, which appearcS^* to Mr. Anson at that time to be the 
moet prudential : and therefore, lest the malice and double- 
deaKng of the Chinese might have given rise to some sinister 
incident which would be afterwards laid at his door, he 
resolved to continue passive as long as it should appear that he 
lost no time by thus suspending his own opinion. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, he proposed to the English that he 
would engage not to take any immediate step himself for 
gaining admittance to the Viceroy, provided the Chinese, who 
contracted to furnish his provisions, would let him see that 
his bread was baked, his meat salted, and his stores prepared 
with the utmost despatch. But if, by the time when all was 
in readiness to be shipped off, which it was supposed would be 
in about forty days, the merchants should not have procured 
the govemijpient’s permission to send it on board, then the 
Commodore was determined to apply to the Viceroy himself. , 
These were the terms Mr, Anson thought proper to offer to 
quiet the uneasiness of the supercargoes ; and, notwithstaUdif^ 
W a;^parent equity af the conditions, many difficftlties and 
objections were urged; nor would the Chinese agreo^to the 
proposal, till the Commodore had consented to pay firf every . 
article he bespoke before it was put in hand. However, at 
taBt;tibe contract being pastfit was some satisfaction tff the 
vOommodore to be certam that his preparatioim were now 
going oU; and being himself on the spot, he took care to 
haelen them as much as possible. 

Puring this interval, in which the stores and providons 
were getting ready, the . merchants continually mitortained 
Mr. Anson with accounts of their various endeavours to 
procure a Koeiwe from the Viceroy, and their dis- 

sppeiniinents : thie was now o matter oS to 

Uonmiodpre, as he was fuHy satisfied there was not cme froru 
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of truth in an 3 rthing they elhid. But, when all was completed, 
and wanted only to be shipped, which was about the ‘24th of 
November, at which time, too, the north<east monsoon was 
set in, he then resolved to demand an audience of the Vicefoy, 
as he was persuaded that without this ceremony ,^the grant of 
a permission to take his stores on board would meet with 
great difiSculty. On the 24th of November, therefore/ Mr. 
Anson sent one of his officers to the Mandarin who commafided 
the guard of the principal gate of the city of Capton, with a 
letter directed to the Viceroy. When this letter was 
delivered to the Mandarin, he received the officer who bitWght 
it very civilly, and took down the contents of it in Chinese, 
and promised that the Viceroy should be immediately 
acquainted with it ; but told the officer it was not necessary 
he should wait for an answer, because a message w;puld be 
sent to the Commodore himself. 

When Mr. Anson first determined to write this letter, he 
had been under great difficulties about a proper interpreter, 
as he was well aware that none of the Chinese usually em- 
ployed as linguists could be relied on ; but he at last prevailed 
witi Mr. Mint, an English gentleman belonging to the 
factory, who spoke Chinese perfectly well, to accompany his 
officer. 

Two days after the sending the above-mentioned letter, a 
fire broke out in the suburbs of Canton. On the first alarm, 
Mr. Anson went thither with his officers and his bout's crew to 
aid the Chinese. When he came there, he found* that it had 
be^un in a sailor’s shed, and that by the slightness of the 
buildings, and the awkwardness of the Chinese, it was getting 
head apace. However, he perceived 4hat by pulling down 
some of the adjacent sheds, it might easily be Extinguished ; 
and particularly observed, that it was then running along a 
wooden comice, which blazed fiercely, and would immediately 
communicate the flame to a grentt distance. He ordered his 
people to begin with tearing awa^ that cornice: this was 
presently attempted, and would have been soon executed ; but 
m the meantime he was told that as there was no Mandarin 
there, who alone has a power to direct on these occasions, the 
Chinese would make him, the Cammodore, answerable for 
whatever should be pulled down by his command. Hereupon 
Mr. .^son^nd his attendants desisted ; and he sent them to* 
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city, attended by four or five hundred firemen : these made 
some f^ble efforts to pull down the neighbouring houses: but 
by that time the fire had greatly extended itself and was got 
amongst the merchant's warehouses, and the Chinese firemen 
panting botjji skill and spirit, were incapable of checking its 
violent ; so that its fury increased upon them, and it was 
feared that the whole city^ would be destroyed. 

I« this general confusion, the Viceroy himself came hither, 
and the Commodore was sent to, and was entreated to afford 
his assistanbe, being told that he might take any measures hb 
sbwild think most prudent in the present emergency. Upon 
this message he went thither a second time, carrying with him 
about forty»of his people ; who, in the sight of the whole city, 
exerted themselves after so extraordinary a manner as in that 
country was altogether without example. For, behaving with 
the agmty and boldness peculiar to sailors, they were rather 
animated than deterred by the flames and falling buildings 
amongst which they wrought. By their resolution and 
activity, the fire was soon extinguished, to the amazement of 
the Chinese. 

The fire, though at last luckily extinguished, did great mis- 
chief during the time it continued : for it consumed a hundred 
shops and eleven streets full of warehouses, so that the damage 
amounted to an immense sum: and one of the Chinese 
merchants, well known to the English, whose name was 
Succoy, wa^ supposed for his own share to have lost near two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

Whilst the Commodore and his people were labouring at the 
fire, several of the most considerable Chinese merchants came 
to Mr. Alison, to desire that he would let each of them have 
one of his raen to guard their warehouses and dwelling- 
houses. Mr. Ajison granted them this request; and sJl 
the men that he thus furnished behaved much to the satis- 
faction of the merchants, vjho afterwards highly applauded 
their great diligence and €delity. • 

By this means, the resolution of the English in mastering 
the fire, and their trusty and prudent conduct, where they 
were employed as safeguards, was the general subject of con- 
versation amongst the Chjpese. And the next morning many 
of the principal inhabitants waited on the Commodore to 
thank him for his assistance ; frankly owning to him that he 
had preserved their city from being ' totally consifbied. Soon 
after, too, a message came to Che Commodore from tihe Vic# 
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appqliiting ibd 30th o&l^oTemb^ for his Audimoei whi^ 
8!:^6Q resolution, in a matter that had so long boeti i^taled 
jn Tain, WM also owing to the mgnal services p^ormed if 
Mr. Anson and his people at the hre. « 

At ten o^tdock in the meaning on the day ^ppointedi a 
Itfandarin came to the Commodore, to let him know tJiat the 
Viceroy was prepared and expecteijl him ; on which the Om- 
modore and his retinae immediately sot out As soon as he 
entered the outer gate of the city, he found a guard o| two 
hundred soldiers ready to receive nim ; these attehded mm to 
the great parade, before the Emperor^s palace, where thei4^4ee- 
roy then resided. In this parade, a Jbody of troops, to the 
number of ten thousand, were drawn up under" arms, who 
made a very fine appearance, they being all of them new- 
clothed for this ceremony. Mr. Anson with his retinue having 
passed through the middle of them, he was then conducted to 
the great hall of audience, where he found the Viceroy seated 
under a rich canopy in the Emperor’s chair of state, with all 
his council of Mandarins attending. Here there was a vacant 
seat prepared for the Commodore, in which he was placed on 
hk. arrival. He was ranked the third in order from the 
Viceroy, there being above him only the two chiefs of the law 
and or the treasury, who in the Chinese government have 
precedence of all military officers. 

When the Commodore was seated, he addressed himself to 
the Viceroy by his interpreter, and began with Reciting the 
various methods he had formerly taken to get ain audience ; 
adding that he imputed the delays he had met with to the 
insincerity of those he had employed ; and that he had there- 
fore no other means left than to send, as he had done, his own 
oflScer with a letter to the gate. On the mention of this, the 
Viceroy interrupted the interpreter, and bade him assure Mr. 
Anson that the first knowl^ge they had of bii being at 
Canton was from that letter. ®Mr. Anson then procewedi 
and &ld him that the subjects of the King of Croat Britain 
trading to China had complained to him, the Con^modore, of 
1^6 vexatious impositions, both of the merchants and inferior 
oustom-hause officers, to which they were frequently necessi- 
tated to submit by reason of the difficulty of getting access ‘to 
the Mandarins, who alone could grant them redress } that it 
was his, Mr. Anson’s duty, as an officer of the King of Gimt* 
Britain, , to ‘lay before the Viceroy these grievances of the 
Uritosh subject which be hoped fme Viceroy would take into 
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oonmdamtioii, ami would giro osden that hereafter iha4 
fihimld.l^a m juat reaeou for complaint. 

Here Mr. Anaon pau^d, and waited some time in expecta- 
tion of an answer; but nothing being said, he asked his 
interpreter i^f he was certain the Viceroy understood what 
he haAurgea ; the interpreter told him he was certain it was 
understood, *but he believ<jd no reply would be made to it. 

itoid now the Commodore having despatched the business 
witl^ which the officers of the East India Company had in- 
trusted hii&, he entered on his own affairs ; acquainting thb 
Veeeaoy that the proper season was already set in for return- 
to Europe, and tjjiat he wanted only a licence to ship 
on his proirtsions and stores, which were all ready ; and that 
as soon as this should be granted him, and he should have 
gotten his necessaries on board, he intended to leave the rivOT 
of Cantibn, and to make the best of his way for England. The 
Viceroy replied to this, that the licence should be immediately 
issued, and that everything should be ordered on board the 
following day. After which the Commodore, thanking him 
for his civility and assistance, took his leave. 

Thus the Commodore, to his great joy, at last finished this 
troublesome affair, which for the preceding four months had 
given him much disquietude. Indeed he was highly pleased 
with procuring a licence for the shipping off his stores and 
provisions, as thereby he was enabled to return to Great 
Britain w^ih the first of the monsoons, and to prevent all 
intelligencefof his being expected. 

In pursuance of the promises of the Viceroy, the provisions 
were begun to be sent on board the day succeeding the 
audience; and four days after the Commodore embarked at 
Canton for the Ccntunon. And now all the preparations for 
putting to sea were pursued with so much vigilance, and were 
so soon completed, that the 7th of December, the Centurion 
and. her pri«e unmoored, ai^ stood down the river, passing 
through the Bocca Tigris the 10th. * 

While the ships lay here, the merchants of Macao finished 
their purchase of the galleon, for which they refused to give 
more than 6000 dollars : this was greatly short of vame ; 

but the impatience of thejCommodore to get to sea;^ wliich 
the merchants were no strangers, prompted them to insist-on 
•^ose unequal terms. Mr. Anson had learnt enough from the 
Ksh at Canton, to conjecture tha\ the war with Spain was 
continued ; and that, prob&bly, the French might engaijb 
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in the assistance of Spam before he could arrive in Great 
Britain ; and, therefore, knowing that no intelligence could 
come to Europe of the piiiee he h^ taken, and the treasure he 
had on board, till the return of the merchantmen from Canton, 
he was resolved to make all possible expeditiop in getting 
back, that he might be himself the first messenger of his own 
success, and might thereby prevent^ the enemy from forming 
any projects to intercept him : for these reasons, he, to afVoid 
all delay, accepted of the sum offered for the galleon ; and she 
fieing delivered up to the merchants the 1 6th of December, 1743, 
the Centurion, the same day, got under sail, on her return to 
England. On the 3rd of January, she^came to an anchor at 
Prince’s Island, in the Straits of Sunda, and continued there, 
wooding and watering, till the 8th ; whence she weighed, and 
stood for the Cape of Good Hope, where, on the 11th of March, 
she anchored in Table Bay. ^ 

Here the Commodore continued till the 3rd of April, 1744, 
when, having completed his water and provision, he on that 
day weighed, and put to sea. The 19th of April, they saw 
the island of St. BLelena, which, however, they did not touch 
at, but stood on their way ; and arriving in soundings about 
the beginning of June, they, on the 12th of June, got sight of 
the Lizard ; and the 16th, in the evening, to their infinite joy, 
they came safe to an anchor at Spithead, after an absence 
of tnree years and nine months. 
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^t©ry Books for Boys 


G. HA.NVILLE FENN 

V Tlnv^ • ^ ^ North Shore. With t2 page’ 

^ x>uj'o . Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 6^. 

4 41 ^^ ^ ^ fricturesque rpcky coast of North Devoii* where 

le;^ throt^h many perils both afloat and ashore. Fishermeiv^ 
li te| fers« naval othoefs, and a sten^ old country surgeon play their p^s 
In iSe ato^, whii& is one of honest adventure with the mastering ol 


In tSe ato^, whio^ is one of honest adventure with the mastering 
laities in a wholesome manly way, mingled with sufficient eacitehient to 
aat||i^ th^ |«ost exacting reader. ^ 

'*^4lu|4inirable story, as renuukablo fofi the Individinffi^ of its iMio^iyii ^ ffih 
descripdons of coast scenei^ and life in Norm Devoa One w tae best 

^ hofidoi have seen this season. ^ 


Nat th^ Naturalist: a B oy-S Adventures inaeEastem 
^ Seas. With 8 page Pictures by 

<ioitDON Browne, ss. 

bpy Nat and his uncle go on a voyage to the islands of the Eastern 
S^ I© seek specimens in natural history, and their adventures there are full 
m intefeit aii^ excitemdht. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their blac^ 
C0tillfa4ej and of the scenes of savage life sparkle with genuine humour. 

*^Thi8 hook *liC(Hiragcs independence of character, develops resource, and teaoho* 
l^hoy to keep his eyes qptn." —Saturday Rrtnew. 

' Yussuf the Guide: 

SCHONBERG. 3J. 

jA Jad who &A* been almost givmi over by the doctors, hut who rapidlii 
fddOvert heiMt dUd strength in a journey through Asld Minor with m 
guaidiiiiiSaeid Yiiittuf as their guide* Their adventuiel culminate in their 
oet^ Snhwed ^ fbr the winwr in the mountains, from which they psciM 
whim Iffidhr iOh^tom are waiting for the ransom that does not come. 

t itWT k tdd with «Udli real frethneas and vitgour that the reader Rdh heW 
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^ From THE oi^AGON OF PEl^N 

By Ca^t. F. S. Brereton. 5j. (Seepage ii) 
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“ VjriTH A SHOUT HE THREW HikSEU' UPON THE MAN BEARING 
THE SV^ORD” ' 




BLAckl^S STORY hoOKS mf BOY^* ' 

^ ^ 

Dr. GORDON STABDES^^.N. 


In Far Bolivia: 

% 

Finnemore, r.l 3j. (id. 


A Story of a Strange Wild Land. 
With 6 page Illustrations by J. 


Life on th# beautiful plantation on the banks of the great Amazon flows 
gently* and dreamily on, until the abduction of the heroine by Bolivian 
savSges, 'I'lieii the stir indei^ begins, and the adventures of the rescue- 
pafty, in which the heroine’s boy cousin and his chum are the moving 
spirits, are the subject of an enthralling narrative. 

* “ Written in Dr Gordon Stables’ best — Yorkshire Herald. 

An exciting and altogether admirable story " — Sheffield Telegraph 


-In Quest of the Giant Sloth, with^fuu-pap 

^ Illustrations by 

J. Finnemore, r.i. Cloth elegant, 6d. 

The •hero and his companions set out to find that most marvellous 
• South American survival — the Giant Sloth. In the course of iheir eventful 
journey they meet many strange animals, and men far wilder than the 
beasts themselves. 

“ Marked by all the author’s charactenstic breezincss '^—Saiurday Revieiv. 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON, R.A.M.C. 
The Dragon of Pekin; 

page Illustrations by W. Rainey, r.i., and Map. Cloth elegant, 55*. 

*Bob Difl^an and his friend enter the besieged Legations in Pekin, 
and volunteer to carry despatches to Tientsin. They rescue Mr. Duncan 
from the Chinese, and having seen heavy fighting at Tientsin, and 
marclieil to the relief of the Legations, they follow his captor hotly, only 
to witness his tragic death at the hands of a Boxer whom he has ciuelly 
wronged. • 0 

“ Gives an excellent picture of life in China, and is brimful of brave deeds, hair- 
breadth escapes, battles, and stratagems .’’ — Literary lYorld. 

-A dal la nr Orenfldier* A Story of the Crimean 

i\ uaiianr or^naaier. ssruii-page 

nutations by Wal Paget, and Map. Cloth elegant, 5.y. 

^Tmil Western, who is high-spirited to the verge of recklessness, longs fth* 
tlie life of a soldier, and disappoints his adoptive father by enlisting, 

•sails to the Crimea, and takes part in the historic battles fought on the 
oiitskiits of Sebastopol, Mfc.ny and hazardous are his adventures, for he 
is twice a prisoner, and actually takes part in the famous charge ot the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava. 

Full of dash and spirit." — AthenteuM. 

(•«) 
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'ES storV books for boys 


LEON GOLSCHMANN 


Boy Crusoes: 


A Story of the Siberian Forest. ’ Adapted 
from the Russian by Lf:0N Golschmann. 


With 6 page Illustrations by J. Finnemork, R.i. (id. 

Two Russian lads are so deeply imjiressed by reading RoHn^on Crusoe 
that they run away ftom home. 'I’hey lose their way in*a huge y'acUIess 
forest, and for two years aie kept busy Grunting for food, fighting^against 
wolves and other enemies, and laliouring to mciease their comforts, before 
they are rescued. 

“ This Ks a story after a boy^’s own heart." - Nottingham CnarSian. 


FRED SMITH 

The World of Animal Life, smith'^^ 

fusely Illustrated with Engiavings after F\ Specht ^n‘d other 
eminent artists. Cloth elegant, 5^, 

The aim of The IVorld of Ammal Life is to give in non-scientific lan- 
guage an account of those inhabitants of the land, sea, and .sky with whose 
names we aie all familiai, but concerning whose mannei of life the majority 
of us have only the haziest conceptions. 

“An admirable volume for the young mind enquiring after Nature *' 

— Binnmghavt Gazette, 

MEREDITH FLETCHER 
Every Inch a Briton : ^ ^ 

J page Illustrations by Sydney 

Cowell. 3.5'. (id. 

This story is written from the point of view of an ordinary l>oy, who gives 
an animated account of a young public-schoolboy’s life. No moral is 
drawn; yet the story indicates a kind of training that gtjes to promote 
veracity, endurance, and enterpiise; and of each of several of the characters 
it might be truly said, he is worthy to be call^, ^ Eveijj Inch a Briton”. 

“ In Every Inch a Briton Mr Meredith Fletcher Has scored a success ” 

— Manckei ter C ua rdian. 

JOHN SAMSON . 

In' the Dictator’s Grip; Aston,otAd,eM.reb 

X the Pampas Para- 
guay. With 6 page Illustrations by Paul Hardy. 33*. (id. , 

The hero, an English country lad, goes to sea, and, arriving at Monteyide | 
at the time of the British invasion of iSoi^dakes part in General Whitelock* - v 
disastrous expedition. Afterwards he lives on the pampas, hunts game 
Patagonia, and ultimately journeys to Paraguay, where he witnesses and ' 
experiences the effects of thetrule of the terribre Dictator, Dr. Francia. 

“Full of movement and ‘go*, and »*. fresh as to be especially exciting."— 

(xa) 



BLACKIES STORY *BOOKS FO^ B0¥^ 

E. HARCOURT BURRAGE 
Carbineer and Scout: 

% With 4 page Illustrations 

by N..Testelin. Cloth elegant, 2^-. 6ti. 

Hugh Durtstan and Cynl Johnstone aie driven by circumstances into 
th^ arena of war, and, having joined the Carbineers, are selected foi 
si:|pcial scouting service. Imthis w'ork theii pluck and resource find ample 
scope, and the story presents a kaleidoscopic pictuie of the battles, 
skirmishes, and ambushes, and the thousand and one incident.s of w'aifare. 
“Crammed with exciting uicidenu, and cannot fail to arouse the interei>t%and 
^utnotism of young readers ” — Graphic 

FRED .SMITH 

The Boyhood of a Naturalist. W'^^^ page 

J Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3 ^ (mL New Edition. 

Few lovers of Natuie have given to tlie woild a series of lecollections so 
entertaining, so vigorous, and so instinct with life as these delightful remin- 
iscences. 'fhe author takes the reader with him m the lambles in which he 
spent the ha|>piest hours of his boyhood, a humble tibsciver of the myiiad 
forms of life in field and copse, by stieam an<l hedgerow 

“Wo cannot too highly recommend the book to all readers —Guaidtan 


EDGAR PICKERING 

An Old-Time Yarn: Adveatures m the west indies 

^ cincl IVlcxico witti IitiwKins cxnci 

Drake. *With 6 page Illustrations by Alfred Peakse. 3^. (>d. 

The hero sails from Plymouth in the llagship of Master John Hawkins. 
Divers are the perils through which he passes. C'hief of these are the 
destruction of the English ships by the tieacherous Spaniards, the fight 
round the burning vessels, the journey of the prisoners to the city of Mexico, 
• the horrors the Inquisition, and the final escape to England. 

“An e xcellent story of adventure . . The book is thoroughly to be recom- 

mended. ’* — Guardian. 


WALTER* P. WRIGHT 
Aa- Ocean Adventurer: 

Oro. With 4 page 

rilustrations by Paul Hardy. 2 j. 6d. 

• There is a fight at the beginning of this story, and treasure at the end of 
it. From the day he is roSbed of his father’s priceless secret, through all 
the desperate adventures of the privateer until he solves the great 

mystery, Frank Pingle^ias a thrilling time of it, and so will his reader. 

“A breezy and exciting sea story . . . which is full of stirAig incidents from be- 
ginning to end .” — Court Circular, o 

Di) 
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CICrE’S STOJi^iZ BOOKS Foi BOYS 


CHARLES bQUJRE 


The Great Khan’s Treasure: J^veXe ^ 

Chinese Tartary. With 6 full-page Illustrations by Monro S. 
Orr, Cloth elegant, 3J. 6^. / 

The hero fits out a small expedition to go to Mongolia and seai^h for a 
treasure the whereabouts of which he leartsed from a letter in the possession 
of his father. The adventureis run the gauntlet of wolves and brigands m 
the great Gobi Desert, and find the treasure only to discover tjjat it is 
, guarded by Tartars. Aftei many hairbreadth escapes, fhey succeed in 
carrying off the treasure in the face of their enemies. 

“ A capital book of stirring adventure "—Gtiardian 

S. BARING-GOULD 


Grettir the Outlaw: 

Illustrations by M. Zeno Dikmer. 


A Story of Iceland iij the days 
of the Vikings. With 6 page 
3?. Nriv Edition. 


A narrative of adventure of the most romantic kind. No boy will be able 
to withstand the magic of such scenes as the fight of Grettir with the twelve 
bearserks, the wrestle with Karr the Old in the chamber of the dead, the 
combat with the spirit of Glam the thrall, and the defence of the dying 
Grettir by his younger brother. 

“ Has a freshness, a freedom, a sense of sun and wind and the open air, which make 
it irresistible " — National Ohserz'er 


C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 

The Canriired Crniser- or.TwoVeaA from Land, 
me e^apeurea i.^ruiser. with 6 page niustrauonc 

by F. Brangwyn, New Edition, 3^*. (id. 


The central incidents deal with the capture, during the war l>etween Chili 
and Peru, of an armed cruiser. The heroes iheir companions break 
from prison in Valparaiso, board this warship in the nigtil, overpower Che 
watch, escape to sea under the fire of the forts, and finally, after marvellous 
adventures, lose the cruiser among the icebergs near Cape Horn. 

“The two lads and the two skif^rs arc admirably dtawn Mr. Hync has now 
secured a position in the first rank of writers of fiction for boys ” — Spectator. • 

• • 


Stimson’s Reef; 


With 4 page Illustrations ,by W. S. 
Stacey. New Edition. 


This is the extended log of a cutter which sailed from the Clyde to the 
Amazon in search of a gold reef. It relates how they discovered the 
bucaneer’s treasure in the Spanish Main, fciught the Indians, turned aside 
the stiver Jamary by blasting, and so laid bare the gold of Stimsan's Jieej. 

“ Few stories come within hailing distsuice of Sthi^on's Reefm startling incidents 
and hairbre^i^th 'scapes. It nuty umoi^ vie with Mir. R. L. Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island." —Guardian. . 



rhm^A GALLANt GRENADIER* 
By Capt. F. S. BRER^jTON. 5j. (See .A- 



A PISTOL EXPLODED*ALMOST IN lys FACE” 



jBfiAejirm’s stohv books fqj{^ boys 

MICHAEir MACMILLAN 

Tales of Indian Chivalry. ^*^5 

Hardy. 2s,6d. 

Professor Macmillan’s great acquaintance with India a^d Indian litera- 
ture has placed an almost unequalled store of romance at his disposal; and 
the present collection of typical stories of Rajput, Moghul, and Mahratla 
chivalry should win for itself a permanent* place among the treasures^vf the 
British schoolboy. 

^ *' Capital reading for hoys^— -Outlook. 

HARRY COLLINGWOOD 

Thp Pirat-e T<;lanrl ^ Illustrations by C. 

1 ne rirace isiana. ^ stamland and j. k. wklls. 

New Edition, 

IJy a deed of true gallantry the hero’s whole destiny is changed, and, going 
to sea, he forms one of a paity who, after being burned out of their ship ‘in 
the Jboulh Pacific, a»e picked up by a pirate brig and taken to the “ Pirate 
Island”. After many liirilling adventuies, they ultimately succeed in 
effecting their escape. 

*'A capital s^ory of the sea. indeed m onr opinion tlie author is superior in .some 
respects iis a marine novelist to the bettei-koown Mr C lark Kusscll ’* 7 tmcs 


FLORENCE COOMBE 


Boys of the Priory School. ]^j,*rattons^*by 

Harold Copping. 2j. 6d, # • 

The interest centres in the relations of Raymond and Hal Wentworth, 
and the process by which Raymond, the hero of the school, learns that in 
the person of his ridiculed cousin there lieats a heart more heroic than his 
own. 

*‘It is an excellent work of its class, cleverly ilif&trdfted with ‘real boys’ by Mr. 
Harold Copping ” — Literature ^ 


JANE H. SPETTIGUE 
A Trek and a Laagfer; 

Paul Hardy. 2s, 6d. 


A Borderland Story. With 
4 page Illustrations by 


A story of pioneer life in South Africa, full of stirring adventure apd in- 
teresting information about the country. The hero and his sister are cut 
off from the laager by a party of natives, and are captured by the Kafirs 
after making a bold stand against overwhelming o^s. They escape and 
reach the laager, which is afterwards fiercel^attacKm by the natives, but 
is successfiiUj^ defended. ^ \ 

Full of novelty and exditement ^ — Sjf^ctator. 

(A) 




